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ROLL  OF  A  TEJINIS  BALL, 


THROUGH   THE 


MORAL  WORLD, 


IN    A   SERIES   or 


€onitmpltitiom 


RELIGIOUS,  HISTORICAL,  AND  SENTIMENTAL, 


BT   A 


SOLITARY  TRAVELLER. 


»»M»^KI^/e9«*i 


^  I,  by  the  union  of  all  kinds  of  misfortuties/  was  to  be  aa 
example  to  whoever^ .  inspired  by  the  sole  love  of  iostice  and 
public  good^  dare«  supported  only  by  innocence^  openly  tell 
mankind  the  truths  without  the  prop  of  Facium. 

aOOS^BAU. 


DUBLIN: 

PRINTED  fOR  THE  AUTHOR,     BY  TH6MAS  COlTRTNlilY, 

6,  WOOD-STREET. 

1812. 


THE  TENNIS  BALL. 


On  Earth'^  JB^Hq^^eat  sh^qre  was  ciiat, 
PropellM  by  some  mysterioos  Wast-, 
A  Tennis  Ball  endued  with  powers 
Of  mind  and  matter  like  to  ours  ;-r- 
Thrown  high  in  air,  and  low  in  mire^ 
No  force  could  stop  its  progress  higher ; 
It  flew  to  Earth's  remotest  bound, 
Tben  tpp|c  i|  QJrQiiijt  round  ar)4  vound. 
Then  stoppM  a  while  to  pause  and  think. 
Then  stoopM  at  Wisdom's  well  to  drink. 
And  looking  up  with  wondrous  ken. 
It  saw  the  heads  and  hearts  of  men. 

i^nd  noYf  bv  virtue  of  its  art. 
It  drpw  th^  face,  the  head,  the  heart. 
The  eyes,  the  brows,  the  tyrant's  frown, 
The  coarser  features  of  the  clowo^ 
And  all  the -scenery  within^ 
The  source  of  virtue  and  of  sin ; 
The  motley  pictures.  Reader  see. 
Some  Pcnrtrait  'chance  may  answer  thee. 


TO  THIS  SUBSCRIBER.    ^ 

It  i«  wkb  the  utnaost  sincerity  of  regret,  that  the 
Author  presents  this  votuine  to  the  8ubscrtl>er  at  so  late  & 
period  ■  ■    He   is  ako  concerned  that  i^  is  not  in  his 

power  to  press  into  the  present  publication,  his  travels  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  up  to  Christmas  11^1 1,  which 
with  the  anecdotes  and  reflections  connected,  might  have 
proved  intereresting  to  some  of  bis  Readers :  but  as  lliese 
(considering  that  they  occupy  a  space  of  between  one 
and  two  hundred  pages)  could  not  be  inserted  here, 
without  omitting  subjects  of  a  weightier  character ;  ha 
has  adopted  ihe  resolution  of  pubHsbing  his  travels  witli 
other  nMaiu«evipts  in  a  seeond  voiome  .  ■  Those 

who  approve  of  the  first,  will  have  the  goodness  to  ime. 
rest  themselves  in  promoting  subscriptions  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  second^-— ^and  for  a  second  edition  of  th« 
first,  as  there  is -not  a  single  book  of  the  present  edition 
undisposed  of.         ' 

Any  exertions  of  the  AuthoFs  friends  to  promote  this 
work  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged ;  and  any  letters 
(post-paid)  addressed  to  A.  Atkinson,  General  Post*office 
DnbUu,  on  this  subject,  shall  meet  with  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

The  Author  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  fbr  request- 
ing his  Correspondents  to  post-pay  thieir  letters  to  Dublin 
(the  expence  of  which  he  wishes  to  be  deducted   from 

the  subscriptions  in  their  hands) it  is  for  the  pur* 

pose  of  preventing  or  at  least  diminishing  unnecessary 
anonymous  communications  that  he  iias  adopted  this 
plan  All  therefore  which  are  not  post- paid  after 

this  advertisement,  may  be  justly  considered  by  him  as 
of  the  latter  description. 

The  second  edition  of  this  volume,  will  be  printed  on 


•    ] 


the  same  conditions  as  the  first — price  balf-a-guinea  in 
boards — one  half  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
and  the  other  on  delivery  of  the  work-  ■  It  is  expected 
also  that  the  second  edition,  will  have  the  advantage  of 
being  delivered  to  the  Subscriber  in  a  more  perfect 
state  The  second  voluom  (yet  to  be  pub- 
lished) may  possibly  be  comprized  in  about  300  pages 
octavo,  in  which  case  the  price  to  Subscribers  will  be  Seven 
British  Shillings  only — but  should  thef  nianasciiptg  to  bc^ 
published  compose  a  volume  of  400  pages  or  upwards^ 
the  price  will  be  half-a-guinea in  either  case  the  Sub- 
scriber paying  Five  Shillings  in  ad vance  andtbe  remainder 
on  delivery. 

Such  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  as  approve  of  tbq  Author's 
pieces,  and  feel  engaged  from  principle  to  promote  their 
circulation,  but  whom  the  Author  may  not  hav^  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  in  person,  are  respectfully  solicited 
to  transmit  as  above,  the  names  and  residence  o^'^uch 
Subscribers  as  they  may  prpcure,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  copies  subscribed  for  by  eacb-rwd  whether,  of 
the  first  or  second  volume  or  both. 

When  500  copies  of  either  volume  are  subscribed  for, 
it  is  the  Author's  intention  to  put  the  edition  of  tjiiat  yo- 
lume  to  press. 

He  shall  conclude  his  address  to  the  Subscriber,  by  no-^ 
ticing,  that  if  he  wishes  to  do  justice  to  the  Author  and 
liimself  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  he  will  begin  by 
reading  with  attention,  that  portion  of  the  Preface  which 
belongs  to  him. 
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Countess  of   Belvidere 
Sir  Simon  Broadslreet,  Bart. 
Miss  Bennel,  Carrick-on-shannon 
Henry  Broen,  esq,  Carlow,  4  cop. 
Mrs.  Berry,  Mohill 
Mrs.  Arthur  Burdett,  near  Naa< 
Miss  Birkcit,  Sackville-itrei't 
Mrs.  Jane  Burke.    Ponumna 
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Miis  Dunn,  Dublin                             ,|^H 

Mr.  P.  Cusatk,             dQ. 

Lieut.  Geu.  Dunne,  2  Cop«.                  ^^^| 

A  Ciergyman,  Co.  SVtatmeallt 

Lit:ui.  Col.  Dunne,  7  Drag.  GuarJl  ^^B 

Richard  Conolly,  ea<\.     do. 

Lieut.  Col.  DickMO,  Limerick  Rege:^^H 

Mr.  James  Colliaj!.  TulUotnro 

Major  Dickinson,  Warwick  Regt.     "j^H 

Mr.  W.'J.CuUejKiJbcggia 

Mr.  B.  Dugdale,  Dame-sireat            '^^1 

Mr,  Mkh.  Charles.  Co.  Wc.tnifalh 

kithard  Dcnipaey,  esu-  Longrord     ^^H 

John  Coroiick,  esq.  Lakevicw 

Al(;xandi-r  DwyoT,  sen.      Ho.          J^^H 

Mr.  A.Coi(,.Jui.Jor,  Clara-Louse 

Mr.  Alexander  DreBiiau,  Slig»   .     ^^^H 

Mr  .Uanie],Ca(nli.Oi^aihall 

Mr.  Park  Dobaoft.  Urnioanl        '     -j^^H 

H.  CroaaJaile,  cvj.  CiuteR'sCo. 

Doctor  Andrew  Daly,  Gr.jn>ra-    '^^^H 

Majof,  rivitw'ooil,.        do.   -i  ton. 
Rev'.  Wiliiiini  Cox,  Utitlare 

Mr.  John  Daly.                do.       ''    ^^M 

Mr.  llai>s  Di^nnxon,  Co.  Longfavd  ^^^H 

Mr.  Vayick  Colgaiv  Cur.  Kildare. 

Edward  Dowtl,  esij.  Killisandia         ''^^| 

T.  Cosby,  efen.  Slradbaliy-ball  2  cop. 

Rev.  Joseph  Denliaia,     do.              '^^^| 

Rev.  J.Gf^  (JassaHf  Strad bally 

Rev.  Joseph  Dr^itl,   Cavau                    j^^H 

Mr,  JaTTCahill.         do,      ^ 

Mr.  Jereiuiali  DalaronuT.  CaRe-at.      zT^M 

Mr.  George  Cl^gg,        do. 

Mr.  Wm,  B.  Dunn.  Incorp.S.  bome'JM 

^^     Mr.  Saiajjel  CalcoU,      do.                  'Mr.  James  Doaa,  DuWa                      '"3 

SUBSCRIBEUS^  NAMES. 


Mr.  ITichord  l)tiverill,'  Tullamore 
l^ev.  Meade  Dennis,  Mulliogar  . 
'i.  L.  Damesj  esq.  Kind's  County 
I^Ir.  Joseph  DaQics/reniplis4}pr 
Mr.  George  Dickson,  Aungier-st. 
Mr.  Wm.  Dow,  Lucan-tfm 


Mr.  Michael  DiHiiie;  Alhy  / .         -"^ 

Mrs.  William  Dill«i,do« . 

Pal.  Dilfonnstq.   "•    do.  •  .f/y      .- 


£ 


■•  * 


Mr.  Paul  -Deio han,.  JjiyikViow  1  ^  R.  l.  lidgewortfe.,  e*q;EdgwbrthV-t. 

Mi.  lioger  Dockery,  Royal  HospiUl  f  I.  Everard,  esq.  Sligo     "     '     ^ 
Mr.  John  Doheily,  Chorch-sireet         Mi«s  Ed monsmii  Castletown  '  '     ' 

Mr.  John  Dixou,  Braiiiiewaite-st.         Lieut.  Col.  Efans,  Royai  Artillery^  ' 
Mr.  Samuel  Doyle,  l£Fne-«treefc  Col.  Eyre,.  T'ouniy  Gal%vay  •  " 

Mr.  Win.  Dykes,  Aston'*.qiuay  Oapt.  Elli*,,  Wawwick  Regt.. 

S.  P.  Darley.  es^  G.  Canal  harbour    D.  A.  Kngland,  c«^.  fleai-  Erinis 


]Mr.  Joseph  Dodd,  Mullinahack 
.  John-lVoDght.  es(^.  Parsuustowa 
W.  B.  Drought,  esq.     do. 
John  Dr«mgM>  esq..  Baf>at>her 
Mr.  Thouds  Do«i)y,  Parson^to-wn 
Mr,  Oliv*  r  Dean**,         da. 
Mr,    1'.  Davk'«,   Poriuuina 

(.».  Devon  ish,  r*q»  Co.  Uoscommonr 
Mr.  Anthony  Dui^enau,       do. 
Christopher  Davys,  esq.         do. 
John  Dilioo,  esq.  Ca.  Mayo 
Francis  Dillon,  esq.  Ca.  Westme:>tb 
Christopher  Dillon,  gent.  Atblone 
ThoDias  Dunne,  mtrchant,    d»^ 
Walter  Dillon,  esq.  Co.  Roscomaon 
Rev.  Thomas  Dunne, 
Heory  Daniel«  esq.  Co.  Westmeatb 
Samuel  Dapping,  esq.         do. 
John  D'Arcy,  esq.  do.    . 

Re?.  J.  D^Arcy,  ■    do. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  do. 

Mr.  GaFFbi  Delaviour,  King's  Co. 
Mr.  William  I^n»e9»         do. 
Mr.  S.  Dbnne,  do. 

Philip  Doy  (le,  esq.  Portariiirgton 
Mr.  Pat.  Dunne,  Queen's  County 
Thomas  Doiey,  M.  D.  Abbylerx 
Richard  Dowiln^,  esc|.  Bai I/roan 
Mr.  Wm.  Delany,  Stradbally 
F.  G.  Despard,  esq.  Queen's  Co. 
Mr.  Thomas  Daran,  'iHiHamore 
Rev.  Mr.  Dowling,  Blackrock 
Mr.  Michael  Devoy,  Kill 
J D ,  Co.  Kildare 


Adjt.  EIlk)tt,  Barrack  Infantry  Dubr  * 
Thomas  Evans,  esq.  Athlone,  2  cop. 
Rev.  Josia  Erskine,  A.&.  Ca.'t^avarr 
=  Captain  Evans,  Kathangan 
Mr.  l%er  Elliott,  Pafliahieht  irtreel 
Mr.  James  Egan,  Nfe«ir.ro%v'    ' 
Mr.  James  Egan,  Beltarbet     '     '  -     . 
Mr.  iieury  If^gleso^  Abl>ey-street    " 
Mr.  Dan.  Egan,  Cd.  Tippcrary 
John  Edwards-,  esq.  Cttr*  Kildarv 
Mr.  James  Ennitt,  BaUilofc 
Mrs.  Egaff,  Meate  ^ 


£ar(  of  Farnbam, 
Countess  of  Faroham, 
Mrs«  Fawcett,  Portarlinffton 
Mr».  Fergttson,  ClooDty  Longford 
Mrs.F        ■        ,  Staftord-strcet 


J.  D.  Duckctt,  esq.  Co.  Carlovr 
Mr.  James  Dixon,  Dunlavin 
Mr.  Andrew  Dbnue,  Alby 
Mr.  D.  Dunne,  Stradbally 
Ij-juci^  Dillon,  rsq.  Co.  Carlow 


Mrs.  VIemmmg,  County  CavaH 
Miss  Eliza  Fethvrston.llardwicke-ct. 
Mr.  Simon  Flood,  Co.  Longford 
Henry  Fry,  esq.  Boyle 
Mr.  Alex.  Finlay,  Kiiiasandra 
I  Mr.  Thomas  Finlay,  Belturbet 
John  Faris,  esq.  Co.  Caran 
Mr.  Joshua  Fayie,  Dublin 
Joseph  Farren,  esq.  York-street 
Pat.  Flood,  esq.  Mount<street 
Mr.  Samuel  Figgis,  Pill-lune 
Mr.  S.  Fisher,  juo.  Westmorland-at. 
A  Incnd,  Dublin 
Messrs,    Ferrier,    PoHdckand   Co. 

Fishamble»strect 
Mr.  George  Forrest,  Co.  KiMve  . 
Mrs.  E.  Freeman,  Moate 
A  Friend,  King's  Comity 
Mr.  Goorgo  Fergofony  Lcisl*.|s 


ISUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES. 


Mt.'Wii;  Fjg|is»  Nattau-ftreet 
.il(f r.  TfuMnat  Fdtrbrothcrp  Castlti-st. 
Mr.  t^al.  Farrell,  Chapelizod 
Mr.  W.  D.  Fajie,  Skinncprow 
Mr.  Zach.  Foxail,  juti.  Arran-(juay 
Mr.  Wm.  Fitzgerald,  G.  C.  huibour  ' 
Mr.  Palnck  Ffrench,  Parton.Hown 
iU>r«Lham  Failer«  esq.  King**  Co. 
Captain  Ferrers,  Warwick  K«t^t. 
■Rer.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.  Pra. 
Mr.  P.  Foley,  Co.  Weatmeaih 
Robert  Fleming. .e5(j.  KiMare 


I.  God  ley,  esq.  Co.  Lioltrim 

David  Giiriiley.  esq.  Beltuibert 

William  Guinlcyi  esq.  do. 

iiiifiq>*irey<Samley,  esq.  do. 

Kev.  Hob.  Gold»bi)ry,  Co.  r.ongforil 

Mr.  Janie4  Grcenhanij  I)t>Mi!i 

Aiionyinou«. 

—  («ilf»rd,  fsq. 

Mr.  B.  Gikiruey,  jun.  New -tow 

Mr.  William  l^ood,  Cork*»tri  et 

Mr.  John  Gibbons,  A.  15.  T.  C.  D. 


'  Captain  Gray,  Rathan^in 
Mr.  Richard  Faunt/Co.  Wi^fctmealh"  ^^  Goidriske,  esq.  Assist.  <!uii).  Gen. 
JWr-  Jamt^s  Fngan,  de.  Ttiltaniore 

^Mr,  Patrick  Fagan,  Old-castle  i  Kev.  W-m.'Crattaii,  Jvliitj's  Co. 

Mr.  J.  W.  FitzMaldf  Co.  Kildare  ;  Mr.  .P.  (^rier^ou,  May.u«>f>ii]i 
Mr.  R..Fitsgera7d^Mona8tere.veR       \  Mr. 'rijomas  Goodsliaw,  I.cixiip 
Jobtt  Flanagan,  esq.  Elphin  \  Mr.  K.  A.  Gibbon,  B.  office,  Dublin 

A  Friend^  Rotcrea  A  Gentleman,  Co.  Dublin 

John  Fitsg^eraldi  esq.  Queen^s  Co.       Rev.  Dr.  Guinness,  Jlaggot-^freet 


John  Franck,  M.  D.  Castletowii 
Mr.  David  Flt/.^rerald,  Mount r.Uh 
Mr.  Tohn  FmnkliUf  Blu<5k-rock 
Mr.  W.  Ffazer,  Rathceol 
Mr.  Janaea  Fentoiv,  DunlaviQ 
Mrs.  Fitegercild,  A  thy 
.  ]\Iiss  Fitzgerdrld,  d«i.''-    ■ 
K7M.  Kis&bouroe,  ^^qi  Carte w 


Mr.  George  Grant,  Palmerstown 
Mr.  James  GrMliii,  New-row 
Mr.  Pttt.  Gorman,  Clogitau 
Mr.  Kobert  Galbiuith,  lioscomraoii 
A  Ctcr^ymaii,  -aenr  Parson^itown. 
Capt.  Gofcitrey,  of  the  Schooni-r  Tri- 
ton, \l7i^Machus(-ts,  America 
j 'iUiomad  GoiUj^,  e^-q.  Co.  Tippurary 
jdiichHrd  GoiR^;  i»sq.  NeHrf<^1i 
'  ri..'W.-tioifhg,  «*wj.  near  do.' 
:  IUch:ird  <«lsoA,  est^.  C<Tu'Tipjw»fJiry 
:  'Bcv.  'S.  (iresson,  I'o.  Wifstn»Kjiih. 
I  Mri  J»hn  P.  Gibbo«i6,  TyrreiVpass 
|Mr.  R.<2rave»,H\C  I>. 
j  Rev.  ft eorge  L.  GresKon,  Co.  9f^th 
\K}jQ.  Gordon,. etiq.  Custom  house 
■  A  GoHtleniau, 'Kiii^'tf  Co. 
: '        d)o.  near  Eilenik-rry 

rKev.  ;f.  Gorf»;  Co.  Tyrone 
Mr.  Par.  Gurvpy,  Curragh  Kiklare 
Mr.  William  Ch-mv,  York-street' 


XJou  n  tess  o  1'  G  ranard* '  • 
^ir  RQiph  Gore,  Bmrt.  <:o.  DuWin 
Mrs.  Gosiiu/Coudty-Cavan 
Mrs.  Greene,  Co.  Longfunl 
Mrs.  Gerard,  Co.  Westmedtb| 
Mrs.'Gilborne,  Queen's  Co. 
M ls8  An n e  iv i bbons,  Moate 
Mr,  p.iriby  Ganncm,  nearM-okiti 
Mr.  James  Gi4)bons,  Moiiite  - 
-Mr.  William  Gib  lons,  do. 

Mr.  Mich.  Garf-igUau,  Co.  lAin;;rord    Mr.  l^)lM•rt  d'riiJium,  Coi  Ferniartagk 
Mr«  Joseph  Greene,  tin.     ,  .       Mr. 'I  himias  <ilynn,  Ballitore 

li.  Graliam*  e'sq  Carrick  oti  ShaniiOH    Mr.  Jutnes  (iiat  e,  near  Athy- 
Mr.  Franc'i;S  G rattan,  Boyle  Mr,  James  Gfrmain,  Biillyburtie 

Rev.  Jdhn  II.  Goldsbury,  do:         '      Mr.  Tkomas  (Kinnain,  ^Jastlcdmnot 
Rev.    Pons.  Goldsbury,    Ketti»r   of  John  Greene,  esq.      do.    Scop. 

T4illaT))ore,  &;c.  .     "■  i  Miss.  Gray,  'rulUmDre> 

Mr.  Wm.  Gray,  Co.  i-Qhg ford  !  Mrs.  Gro^n,  Baltiagglass 

Mf;  Robert  Grey/ /   cUu  liFcrdijiaiia  (Sermai^  esq.  Carlew 

Mr.  ^^ilnon  Grillith,*Granard 
Re*/.  N.  G9^ha^  Cof^-Cavan 


1       i 


« 


SUBSCRIBERS*    NAMES. 


H 


Br.  riill^  Archdeacon  of  Limerick^ 
4  cop«. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hates,  KilUsand.ra 

John  Jos.  Henry,  esq.    Straffan 

A.  Henry,  esq.  Co.  Dublin,  2  cops. 

Rt.  Hon.  William  Handcock,  Wil  ^ 
brooke,   Co,  VVestmeath 

Lady  Florinda  Handcock,  do.  do. 

Mr«.  Ha.miUon,  Moate, 

Miss  Holmes,  Cavan 

MissHarman,  Belturbet 

Mrs.  Hitchcock,.  Pill-lane 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  near  Lucan,  2  cops. 

Mrs.  Flickes^  Strokestowa . 

A  Lady  near  IVlo^ttt  , 

Mrs.  Hackett,  do     . 

Miss  Henry.    KiiJucan 

Matthew    WelJ    Harlstrohge,     esq. 

Moles  won  h-street    , 
Dr.  Haity,    (iloc ester- street 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Hacket,  Eyrecourt 
Mr.  George  Harvey,  Abbey-street 
Mr.  Francis  Hyljiard,  Athlone 
Mr.  Francis  Hoiton,  Cf>.  Longford 
Mr.  George  Henry,  do. 

R.  Holmes^i  esq.  Oakfield,  near  Sligo 
Thocoas  Holmes,  esq.      .near  do* 
Mr.  HaoMhon,  Co.  Leitrim 
—  Hughes,  esq,'  Lisavady,  do. 
Mr.  Charles  Heldon,  Granard 
Mr.  Francis  Hoiton.  Co^  Longford 
Mr.  Wm..  Harpur,  Killasaodra . . 
George  Henderson,  esq.  Mary-aftreet 
Mir.  J.  Hunl,   D«  Ainager  of  Ireland 
Mr.  J.  Hardingy  Merchant's- quay 
Bfr.  Hagarty,    Fin  lay's  Bank 
Mr.  William  Hayes,  Bridge-street 
Mr.  William  Hopkins,  Grafton-street 
Mr.  John  H^ly,  Wormwpod-gs^te 
Mr.  D.  Hefiernan,  Bachelor'a-walk 
Afr.  William  Hall,  Pill-lane 

"Mr.  Jereniah  Hoare,  Tullamore 
J.  S.  Harrison,  esq.  Cvpberiandyst. 
Dr.  Hastings,  Celbridge    . 
Mr.  0«prge  Henry,  MalpaS'Street 
Mr.  James  Heather,  Dungannop 
Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  near  Luca^n 
Mr.  William  ^ilton,  near    do.. 
Mr.  William  Hayes,  Parnell-place 
Mr.  Leonard  Homage,  D.  of  Ireland 
Mr.  Hobtjrt  Hall,  Dublin 


<  / 


Mr.  William  Hay,  -,-,„, 

Mr.  W.  Hetheriagtop,  Lfiiotter^ 

Mr.  Thomaa  Hill,  J|darybo|i.e-1aiuB^.  ^ 

Mr.  John  Hughes;  Exchpquer-sttbet 

Mr.  W.  Heape,  L,  GardipiyfvstrMk 

Ml*.  Anthony  Home,  Ferbape  * :. 

Mr.  M.  Hackett,  Parsonstown  • ; 

Mr.  Luke  Harton,-  Banagher 

Mr-  J.  Harding,  Cq.  Ga^way 

R.  Hawkuhav,,  esq.    Co-.  Ttppertry 

John  Hi^ad^  esq.  •    ilo.        • 

Ben,  Hawkshaw,  esq.        do.      m 

Mr.  John  tioldeo,  fciliokestown- 

Josh.  Henderson.  iiMq,    King's.  Co. 

William  Haadcpck,  esq.  Killacaa 

Mr.  John  Higg.in8,  Kinnegad 

Mr.  Daniel  Hoey,         do. 

Mr.  William  Hill^  Q.  T.  Delyen 

Rev.  J.  Hope       .  ,^,  ■ 

Mr.Jonas  Harmsm/  Co.  M^ath.. 

Mr„  WiUiani  Henry,        Jo. 

Rev.  Bond  Hall,  Co.  Westmeath 

Dr,  Harte,  Portarliogton 

George  HarrisQo^  esq,  Clueen's  Co. 

Rev   .'Ceorgt'lflUmiltpnj  Durrow 

Dr.  Hugiienio,  Quoen'^  Co. 

Mr.  John  Hv^d,  Nasiis    , 

J.  D.  H^J^etH,  esq.  Co.  Weatmeatb 

Mrs.  Hall,  Mount-street 

A.  Hume,  esq.  Treasury,  Dublia 

Henry  Harrington,  esq.  Ballitore 

Mr.  Thomas  jSackeU,  Athy 

A  Lady,    '  do, 

J.  Higginbotham,  esq.  Castledemia 

Mr.  Jatnes  Hindi,  .Danlavio  . 

Rev.  Edward  Herbert,  N^as 

Mr.  John  Hughes,  M^nooth 

Richard  Holmes,  eiiq.  Sing's  Co. 

T.  Henrv.  M.  D.  Athlone 

Mr.  D..ilenry,  Camd^n-streel 


v.- 


I 


Mis9  A.  Jones,  ; 

P.  Johnson,  jun.  esq-  Co.  Longford. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.ones,  Co.  t-eijiuii 
Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Newtown -for  bo* 
John  C.  Irwine,  esq,  Granard 
Rev.  Thomas  Isdell,  Kinnay 
Richard  Irwine,  esq.  Co.  Leittioa 
Mr.  William  Irelaod,  Cavan 
^Mr.  James  JoniUk  Granifd 


•M»C 


I 


SUBSCRIBERS'    NAMES. 


W J ,  Werburgh.Bireet 

Mr.  Samncl  Jobown,  E»sex.»ireet 
Mr.  P.  Jonej,  jirn.  Dawson-sln-et 
Mr.  WoD.  Joow,  Swpheo's-jfrteii 
Mr.  Jotia  Jackaon,  Grat'on-Mreet 

A.  Jamiaon,  est}.  HurtourUsirpet 
Mr.  JohiiM.  Jeiiop,  Fcrbane 
Capt  JoRM,  Parsonttovrn 
Samuel  VlutlgA.  e»q,   King'*  Co. 

I  Mr.  William  .Iwdan,  Eyr«oiirt 
'  Mr.  Friwcis  Impey.  StriikiMiown 
W.  .loMM,  esq.  Co  WMlmeaPh 
Johq  Jud^e.'ctq.  Kin^'.^Co. 
Rev.  R.  h.  Jellv,  P(irtarlln$.lou 
Kaberi  JohtMon,  esq.  Queen's  Co. 
Mr.  A.  JohoBon,  do. 

Mr.  Jolin  Juliuion,  Parsonttown 
Mr,  DanL-kley  Jucktoii,  tialtinijlas* 
J.  W.  Johnagn,  e»q.  Cooihuna^ibtr 
Rgbert  Johnston,  et^.     Suverei^'n  of 
Alhy,     M.  B. 
K, 
'  LADY  Kilmane,  2  cops, 
Kct.  T.  Kemmia,  Siradball y, '2  cops. 
Mrs.  K«lly,  Co.  Roscunimoii 
Anna  Loitiia  Kirchner,  Dublin 
Col.  Kane,  Bagot-itreet 
Sur^on  Kirby,  CufTii-tlreet 
Capt,  Kelly.  Co.  Roscommon 
Rev.  ArnistrcHig  KifJIv,  Porlnmna 
R.  A,  KiagitDiK  e«(.  Co.  W<ytn«-ath 
Messrs,  Kelly,  and  O'Brien 
Rfv.  G.  Keating,    Eilgcworlhstoivrt 
Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  Co.  of  Longfonl 
Mr.  George  Kerr,  Cteaf-itlai)i| 
Mr.  JaDies  Kenny,  Co.  LongTor'! 
Mr.J.Keely.  Raihangao 
Mr.  J.  Keaiing,  Mecklt^iifaurgli-slrtet 
Mr.  Beajamfn  KaoU.  N^w-raw 
Mr.  Kintlj,   Mona»U!rt««tt 

B.  Raaroey,  esti.  Steph«n'«'(^rcM>i 
John  Kooit,  New*tow 

Mr.  William  K«hlan(l,OrnionU-(|uay 
John  Killaly,  i^dq.  Tullamore 
Mr.  Marlio  Keene,  College.grecn 
Mr.  Dillon  Kelly,  Mnllinyar 
Mr.  William  Thomas  KliJd,  i]o. 
TtiDwa*  Keanao.  e"q.    Lucan 


E.  Kelly,  eiq     Co,  Roacominftii 

Mr.  JnhoKenneity,     do. 

Kev.  Ttmnat  K.  Knipe,  Co.  Mnatli'  ] 

Mr,  Timaihv  Kinna,  Old.«Mtlci 

Mr.  Daniel  Kelly.  Co.  Kildara 

Mr.  William  Kelly.         <lo. 

Lewii  Kelly,  e«q.  Kiltiarii 

Jamex  KHIy,  esq.     do. 

Jamet  King,  esq,  Linoen  hall 

Mr.  RoUert  King,  Sn^plinn's-gteeB' 

H^-v.  John  Knoi.  neai  Bray 

.luhii  K(^^nelIy,  eiq,   Co.  Uublin 

Mi»i;K«nimlin<rai-Mt.MRllic:k 

Josh.  K«tiny,  e«q.  Aihy 

Rbv.  Martin  Kelly 

Mr.  Thomas  Kelly,  Athy 

Anllionv  Kehor,  esq.  Cnailcilprmc 

Mr.  John  Kelly,  Athy 

Capt.  K«lly,  K.l<;ullen 


EARL&,CaunteH0fL,eilrim,2 
Itt.  yiaa.  David  Latouche,  '2  I'l 
John   Lalouche,    uq,     M.    P, 

Leitrim,    2  cops- 
Rev.  Dr.  Ledwibh,  Dublin 
Rev,  Dean  Langriahe,  Co.  Dublin 
Sir  Harcourt  LecB,  Bart,  Black  rook   ; 
MidE  LeLablcre,    Klv'place 
Mrs.  Leonard,   Phillipstovit  , 
Miss  Lyonii,  Co.  Westmeaih 
Lieut.  Cul.  L^ffge,  Chapdiiintl 
Rev,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Bi.yle' 
Edvi-ard  Lauder,  esn.  Co,  Lettrli^ 
Mr.  John  Lauder.  do. 

Rov.  Peiei  Langley,  GraaarJ- 
Capi.  Lahy.  Co.  WestmeaHi 
D,  Lenouze,  esq.   Co^Cavan 
Mr.  John  Lillle.  Cavan 
llcrify  I.enouzs,  esq.    Co   Catar 
John  Lynch,   eiq.  <lo. 

John  B,  Lovelt,  esq,  Armagh 
"rrjeant  I.AW(on.  Cu.  Li'inerif h'Reg^  1 


Dr.  George  [*e,    Dublin 
Mr.  James  Liiile,  Cork-atrerl 
Mr.  K,  Lilly,  Little  Longrord  street 

Ur.  James  Levfer,  Nonh-strand 

ivi'r"'samaefkeatiog^  G.  C.  hadjour.    M"'-  Alexander  Lilion,  Rutlajid-street 
Rev.  H.  Kinc,  King's  Co.  '   J'>«b.  Senior  Latiy,  Mn-  Tullamore 

Mr.'joimKin'gston,  Parannrfo-vn        ,    Mr.  William  Leiite,   Lelbrulffe 
John  King:  esq.  yUnz't  Co,  '   S-rJMnt  Lovaii,  K.  A.  Island  bfidpe 

-       M    IvwiiMg  ^*f-  W.  Lan^v.  K    Atraii-jirfrt 


SUBSCRIBERS' 
Clanbrazzll 


NAMES. 


I  Josh.  Lapham,  esq 
1  vir.Johii  Leg^f,  Piir^nftowii 
t^^P'-  I^we,    Wurwick  KeginiiMil 
"^JH.  L'Eitrange,   King's  Co. 
4i-.  C'hTistopbcr  LdJ^c,  AihlorK 
'lijiaile  M.  Lyiler.  Co,  Roacotnrtiot 
— Loiigworili,  e*q.  Co.  WesUueaili 
v^cor^^e  Lon^worlh,  ewj,    Crsggan 
M(.  J.  L'Esirunge,    Cu.  Westoicaih 
Mr.  EdifioniJ  L'Esiranco,     do. 
Slitfaael  Lloytl,  esq.   Queen's  Co. 
»*Ir.  James  Lalor,    Co.  Kililare 
I  tieur'^e  Lennoci,  o.q.  Co.  Wesimeair: 

iiliii  Llojd.  esq.  Kiitt'sCo. 
_     Ir.  William  l.alur,  A'lliy    . 
31  Swah  U'lle,  (iranarJ 
iEft,  A.   l-eiinry,    CuBilt    DawBon 
Academy. 

"ov ,  near  E^itk  rncV 

-  Lees,  esq.  G.  Past  Office  Dublin. 
"  ink  of  Ireiand 


Thorn,,-, 
R.J,i-.m 


i-S!aney 


Mi.lloc!;,  esq.  TUne'sC*. 
B.  Molloy,  ««,.         3o- 
ruglitMooiiuy.csq.   do. 
...,..,..,1,  Maluite,  es'f;  do. 

John  Molloy,  esq,  ,i^ 

T.  Muloek.   eH,i.  do. 

1  bonus  II.Mulock,  esq.      do. 
W.  Mulock,  es<|.  Co,  WMtmeath 
Mr.  Robert  Martin.  Woate 
Mr.  Mhjiip  MCuiohan.Co.  Longford 
Mr.  fames  Mauklin,  do. 

Mr.  James  M-Cufohsn.   LonoforJ 
Mr.  jolmM'CI..|land.  rfo. 

Mr.  l-VKderitk  M'ClellaiKl    do. 
Mr.Jame,M'Qoigge,   Killawndra 
Mr.  Brynn  Murray,    Longford 
Mr.  li.  M'Dtrmoit,  Carricft-on-slian, 
Mr,  Samuel  Molli-il.  do, 

Mr.  Andr-iw  M'Mantu.  Boyle 
Mr.  Micliael  M'DKrmoK.  do. 
Lieot.  Morton,  Carlow  Regiment 
Messrs.  M-Drrmolt  St  Arthur,Dublifl 
Rev.  J.  M'Gaii.raran 
Mr,  Anthony  Molloy,  Toliamore 
Macvecty  Moore,  ejq.   co.  Longford 
Mr.  Michael  M'DermoIt.  Urum.ioa 
Mr.  \Vm.  Montgomery,  Gi^anstd 
Wm,  Major,  esq.  co.  Longford 
Mr.  John  Moran.  GranarJ 
Mr.  A.  Manypenny,  Killasandra 
Rev.  —  Mara.   co.  Cavan 
Mr.  Charles  Magee,  Killasandra 
Mr.  A.  M'Mahon,  co.  Cavan 
Mr.  William  Moffltt,     do, 
Mr.  John  Matkilree,  Bellnrbei 
Mr.  Oliver  iVIoore,  do. 

Mr.  — Minnett,  co.  Cavan 
Mr.  John  Moore,  sen.    Cavan 
Mr,  John  Mastrnon,       do. 
Mr.  Kobert  Martin,   Alhlone 
Mr.  Wm.  Mtrry,   WorcesterslRre 
■si.   4cops.'Tho'i- Meade,  e»q.   Merchants-quay 
York-slreel      |  Mr.  I'-  M'Clelland  A,  B.  T.  C.  D. 
CO.  (-avail         jKev.  J-  M'Cay,  U.  Gardiner-slreel 
Cavao  Mr.  James  Mason,  Thomas-slttet 

.'otiii  i^Iurray,  M.  1).       do,  I  Mr,  R.  Motley^   (it.  G^rgeVstreet 

Aliltrman  J'l'Keniiy,  Dublin  (  Mr.  Tliomas  Mason,  EsaeK- bridge 

H.  Mandvn,  jiui.  cjq.  Jamts'sulrecl  Mr.T.  Miloer,  St.  Andrew-ai 
L-,  to.  Wes  ■  - 


Mrs.  LtdbelUT,  Ballri-., 
iRev,  M.  l.ysier,  Siraifonl-o 
iMr,  Jjihn  Lalor,  Ualliiore 
iJohn  IJ.  Laivler,  esq.  do. 

'    "  M 


lA1>V  Judilh  Maxwell,    Farnhara 

i-aJy  A M-  '  . 

*'rs,  R .  Morton,  Quetu'n  co.  C  cops. 
rs.  Major,    Granard 
rs.  M'Cutclioon.  Granard 

Kf*>  Frances  Murphy,  Tullatnore 

Mrs,  Murray,  to.  Westniealh 

Idrs.  R.  Meade,  Panonslown 

hfra,  Morton,  co.  Roscommon 
nHi^-  Mabon,  U.  Gardiner-slrcet 
..  Maillard,  Queen's  co. 
IS  .Sophia  Masiey,  Frankford 

^r  Richard  Musj^rave.   Bart. 

T.  Maguire,  esq:  Da 

>v,  Edward  Marli 

J.uke  Aliigratii,  isq 


— Slrijor  A.  Mutray. 
^iajirMncmurJu,  Dumfries  Ret'- 

^re  Mavey,  esq.  Queen's  co. 
thrf.  K  >larphy,  A.N.  Cn'^tletown 


T,  M'Miiin.  Strand-street 
Mr.  J,  n.  Maniy,  Tullamore 

Mr.  William  Mitldteton,  Mullingw 
fiamuel  Klirs,  esq-  near  NaM 


SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES. 


iir.Joih.  \l^Mtu,  New.row 
Mr.  Roberi  Maciutow,  Clispelizod 
Mr.  O.  M  Gleazy.  R.  A.  Chapeliaod 
Mr.  J.  Metcalf,  Jamea-street 
Mr.  j.  Morria,        do. 
Mr,  Joseph  Mayne,  MercliaDi'i-i^. 
Mr.  M.  Mouton,  Muybone-laiii; 
"r.  S,  SA'iHatray,  V.  Bagi^oUstreet 
r.  John  Murpliy,  S.  Gc.  tieorges-«t. 
_r.  John  Mahoii,  Churth-slreet 
Ifiev.  Thomas  Morris.  Banagher 
.  H.  Mabon,  Kiii^'*  cii. 
.  Minneti,  esu,  co.  Tippcrary 
ittor  M-Keogh,  Neaagh 
I  S.  MiJtIlctqn,,  esq,  co.  Ti^pcrary 
I    Wm.  Mvghor,  Bsq.  Uucl'u'j  eg. 
I   J  Mnhon,  es^.    co  't  ipper^ry 
,  Mr.  AriliurMotloy,  King'i  to. 

Mr.  Richard  MaiUiewi,     do. 
I  Mr.  Anthony  MaJiinv.  AUilune 
Sir  1'.  Moriarty,  M.  D.  Roscommoii 
A  Military  Surgeon,  Athlotie 
Tho9.  Mitchdl,  esq.  t:o.  KoKDinnion 
,  X.en'is  MiMton,  est),  do.. 

Rev.  E.  Mahon,  S' roltejitown 
I  Mr.  Richard  M'i!;eiuia,-d*. 
,  Win.  Matiirin,  «<ij.  Ar.  Com.  Gen. 
I   M.  M'Manus,  eiu.  Kilheggan 

Kev.  Wm.  Martbalf,     do. 
I  Mr.  Wra.  M'Coy,  eo.  Weitnieath 
Llrfr.  Wm.  Monaghan,         do. 
f;Rev.  f.Moran 
[.Rev.  Henry  Moore, Craolty-row 
r  Mr.  M.  Madden,  Sligo 
I  Mr.  John  Muldoon.  OldcaUle 

Mr.  John  M'Kittriek.  co.WertmealJi 
\  Mr.  James  Matthew),     do. 
r  Mr.  Patrick  Molloy.  Kin-i's  co. 
!  Mr.  Charles  Mahon.  MtfiiaHttreveo 
[.Mr.  James  UoffM,  Slrad'ially 
fierce  Mouru,  est}.         dij. 
ifanMulhii||,.etfq.  iie.irClgiia;ili;c 
o  Meredith,  ewj.  Qweii'#  w. 
fthn  M>lt:hdl,  t.-^' cw.  Kosiuiauiun 
Itecior  Miller,  Bldcltrotk 
'  ISr.  Arthur  Morrison,  D4waon-Btt'eet 

r.  J.  Moore,  RathcogJ 
iMr.J.  Miley.co.Kildare 

"r.John  MoOiitt,  Castledcrmot 
r. -S.  Magrath,        do. 
Klor  MiUdlcton.  Carlon 
D  Mahwe,  M.  D.  do. 


Mrs    N«dhnt 


,  3  copiex 

*i.  Co.  Leiiriw 


Msllhpw  N^bilt.  e 
Ji)!)ii   SVgl>lt1,»(). 

"1'lioiiiM  Neiibili,  tta.  Co.  JJuliiiiL  i., 
Mrs.  Norlh,  Co.  W..tm.-»lh 
Mrs.  Nortli.  Phillip^iutvn 
Alex.  Norris.esq.  Co.  Lfiliim 

Mr.  1".  Nixon,  M«n"rhd:tiiU.i,, 
Mr.  M.fulls,  Gra.iar.l 


.  N .  A.  Ji. 

■.Jume.  North.  iNv 
.  v..  Niuholw...  Uo 
'od  North: 


.  Tliu. 
Mr.J.NiK 

Mr.'l'llOIIUsNuiCiit.l'n.  T.,! 

„Vlr.  Kid.ard  N..k.-.  Cir.  Kr.i 

Mr.  llaiiiei  Nugwit,  .M..v. 

Kev.  Ncatiaii.  Vu,l.-.- 

Rol..  N.sln'ti,  e*4.  '  ...  Uy,  ■ 
Di«;t.>f  -Njyhteii,  Co.  WV.iiii. 
.Ii.hu  Norm.  i;m|.  do. 

Ilitliiird  Naj;!.-,  .^sq.      ilo. 
I!.  N(.iri».  Ml}.  Mi.hltl 
l'ran':i*  Nowlaii.  esq.  Calling! 


Mr*.  A.  ;.  O'Ibi 
Mrs-  llit,.-Ly,(;|. 
Miu  0.n>shy.         do.  I*^   ' 

Mr.  ChristiiphprOrmshy.jiin.  fin.  ' 
Sir  Hugh  (I'K'-illv.  ISaH.-i  cofjs.  "■ 
'Lifui.  lol  O'Neril,  l'>ih  L.  Draij/ 
C..u:is..llor  f  )'toTr^ll,  Co.  I.fin^ford' 
Maiir'.  V.'  CrCoiinor.  f*(i.,Kiiit>'*C(/. 
joh.i  O'Coi.iiiir,  es.].  li.'liljronififr"' 
John  O'Ri-illy,  vi'].  ()rangefi«(d  '''■'* 
Capt.  ]!.  O'lE^iliy.Co.Cavai.  ■'- 
Samuel  S.  O  tlu.n,  esii.  Kli;^;'!  Co.  - ' 
liKV.  D.  O'Driii 


Mr.  Will.  0,lwr 


,  Ovk-v.  Mercl: 


riilioii- 


s  l)t« 


Jar 

Mr.  J.O'H,  , 
.Mr.  Afthur  ti 
Mr.  D.  O'Kti 

Mr.  Andreiv 
chant,  Oi-ii; 


.nW' 

SV-.tm 

-.i»i'- 

t;iMirJ 

•  r.T 

l>j,,t 

Sto; 

.SUBSCHIBEHS'  NAMES. 


I 


Fame*  OBeilly,  psq.  Co,  Meath 


Mrs.  Power,Ballitore,2copi, 
Mrs.  Peyton,  relict  of  Col,  Peyton 
Mrs  Pardon,  Co.  W«stmBath 
Mre.  PtBty,  Mullingar 
Mrs.  Pcnnyfealher,  Baggot-etrert 
Mias  Lola  Price,  Qai!<-n'i.Co. 
C«!.  Paltersun^  '2l!>l  foot 
Lieut,  ('ill.  Peiitifll.  E  KptiI  Regl. 
CouTiBC'llor  John  Parsons,  Dawson-st. 
Mr.  William  Pirti,  Moaie    ^ 
Mr.  Tiiomas  Poinling,  Co.  Longfwd 
Mr,  Joseph  Pjirke.  do.  ' 

Mr.  John  pDmlue,  Boyle 
Mr.  Wm,  Payton,  Co.  <.f  Luilriiii 
Mr.  Thomas  Harr;  Cavan 
"Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  eo.  Cnvuii 
Mr.  Akx.  Patterson,     ilo. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pike,  Raihanghan 


Mf.Tho, 


sPalm 


,  Peter 


Jrtr-  Thomas  Pickering,  OrmouJ-qu. 
Mr.^Wm.  PowtV,  Westihdiland-sl. 
Mr.  Wm.  Pariky,  Dama-strcel 
Mr.G.  Pierce,  jun.Tull3.nofe 
liir.(i-  W.  Pilsworth,  Dame-street 
Thomas  Palmer,  esq,  Kin.g'i  Co. 
Capi.  Parker,  near  M^ynoolh 
Wr.  R.  Par^i-wl,  Barnhall,  co.  Dub. 
Mr.  John  Place,  near  Chapelizod    ' 
Mr-Peile,  Grafton -si  reel 
■Mrs.  Phitibs,  StephenVgreen 
Messrs.  Pen-in  and  Sons.  U.  O.  quay 
Mr.  Wm.  Parka.  Usher's-i«latiJ 
Mt-  Hugh  Pollen,  Ring's-end, 
Mr-  Mm  Palratr,  Poriumna 
jMr.  Mniuel  Phelps,  Limerick 
Mr  R-  1^-  Painter,  Parsonslown 
J,  I'almer,  egq.' King's  CO. 
M.  G.  PenilergiBi,  esq.  Kyre-court 
6tmon  Pepper,  esq.  co.  Tippcrary 
llenry  Pilkijt^ton,  esq.  Aulr.  Mifitia 
P.  Purdon.  esq.  co.  Weslmcalli 
Itobert  Purdon,  esq.     do. 
Mr.  George  phelan.  Porlarliii^lon 
Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  B.iltingla.s 
James  Price,  eiq.  Queen's  co. 
•  'ochran  Palmer,  esq.     lio. 
Dortor  P»rkin»a,Mii-riqn  .\\mw 


Mrs,  Paul,  Weiford 
Rev.  Johft  Paul,  Bsllyrore 
Mf.  A.  Parkinson,  .\»hy 
Mr.  John  PeppanI,  do, 


Enrlof  Roscomnmti 
Mr*.  Riky,  nehr  Lufran,  ?  cops. 
Mrs,  Reilmflnd,iieaiDuii!avin,2 
Mrs  Rcvn.-ll,ro.  Wes'mealh 
Mrs.  D.  Riisfletl. 

'Mrs,  Rirhanl»ml,  Moy.^o.  Tvfoire 
MissRJd!ev,.TnllamorE 
Mr-  Joshua  Russell,  Monie 
Mr,  Bernard  Rog.-rs,  co.LotigfoM 
Mr.  Thomas  Roberts.. Boyle 
Mr.  L.  Ruin'Ke,  cu.  Wesliiii-ath 
Mf.  CI(arlesR«illy,  Co.  Cavan 
Mr-  ]ohn  Reilly,  Beliurbet 
Vir.  Hugh  Reilly,     do. 
Mr.  Wm.  Reynolili,  do. 
Vir.  Saimiel  Robikson,  Mo|t« 
Mr.  Wm.  Rubiiwon,  Bride-MretJ 
j^jr.  Johfl  Robinson,  Row  '■ 
mr.  James  Ryab;  TullaitKtft 
jjijeasrs.  R-J'  ■  ■■,  BoHeil-^ruet 
Rev.  M.ReiHy, 

Rui-.Thos,  Robifisoh.co.  WeStmeath 
('apt.  Robinson,  co,  Longford 
■Mr.  Ryan.P^lIlipstowri 
George  Rail,  esq.  King's  co. 
JamesRynnfl,  esq.  co.  Meiilii 
.Mr    J. Richards,  Celbnd^ 
Mr.  feiias  Rikey,     do. 
Mr,  Ranstord,  Gluueester-itrcet 
■Mr  J.  Rosbc-rough,  Dublin 
!Mr.  James  Ryan,  Chapcikod 
Mr.  franc  is  Hobinson,  Jaines's-streel 
Mr.  K;  Ricijardson,  do. 

Mr.  I'lhn  Reilly,  Dawson-street 
Mr.  KobinsoH,  Parsonstown 
Mr.  G.  Roctiforl,  co.  Weatnu-afti 
Mr.  Kil"^rJ  Riggs,       do. 
yr.  J.  Rajmond,  do. 

f^r.  Menry  Roberts,  Stfadbally 
|^|r.  John  Reeves,  Moate 
Mr.  Eii«iird  Ri'eil,  Raihcqoj    • 
Mr.  Matthew  Rourkc.     do. 
Tli'imas  Rogeni,  esq.  Bag  got- street 
T,  Ri"  lilord,  esq.  Towusend-sirMf 
.  Uomke,  Pariongtowii 


I 
I 


I 


SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES.  fl 

TliomiuSiinpion,  eiq.  Drumina 
Mr.  Thamas  Stephenson,  Granird 
Mr.  Rob.  Stratfora,  CO.  Westmealh 
Mc.  Wm.  Staflbrd,  co.  Cavan 
Mr.  Rob.  Shacklcion,  Collon 
Mr.  Joseph  Sproule,  Athlone 
Mr.  T.  Stewart,  Incor.  S.  house.Dub. 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Tbomai-itrafL 
Mr.  Slate,  Cdlbritt^e 
Mr.  UpojaKiin  SiiH|iaon,  Colle^-gr^ 
Mr.  JutiaSingluKum,  Dame-ttreet 
M'.  Cha*.  Stuart,  Weslmoreland-i^ 
Mr.  Robt,  Sanilys,  co,  KoiiccminioH 
Mr.  Thomas  Sht-a,  MuUiiigar 
f^T.  Stlilly,  PhillipKtown 
Mr.Jamei  Scully,  near  do. 
r.  Swords,  jun,  «sq.  MaynooUi 
J,  Sminions,  vst\    I.eixlip 
1  Mr.  3.  Sharntan,  Dawsuu-atreet 
Mr.  Francis  Sonier*.  T«inp1o-bM  .  * 
Mr.  Jam«3  Spring.  Falmentowa     ' 

- ^-  Mr.  Thomaj  SifiUhson.  N.Kiiig-rt- 

Major  Gen.  Saunders,  co.  Wieklow      Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Ormond-quay 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Singer,  F.  T.  C.  D.     Mr.  Eilward  Slerne,  Parl.ameret-rt.  - 

Rev.  1.  W.  Sterling.  Aiblone  ,  Mr.  J.  Skcffingtoo,  G.C.  banks.Dolj, 

Rev.  Anneslpy  Sireane,    do.  Mr.  J.  Slfaker,  MerchkntVijaay 

Rev.  V.  Simfsui).  Brumsoa  I  Mr  J»bn  Scott,  Towttiend-streel 

Jtev.  F.Sadlier,  t.l.CJ}.  I  Mr.  Josia  Smith, Bunaghet 

Jlev.  1.  G.  F.  Shuke,  G«.  Ch.  Dub.  I  Wm.  Smith,  e*q.  G.  bridt;e,  Dubha 

Rev.  J.  Swertner.Mor,  Br.  Dublin  ,    Messrs.  Charles  and   Alex.   Smiife  , 

Colonel  Scale,  Ralbangan  \      Sackville- 


H.  Rhode,  esq.  leib  Li.  Dragoons 

John  Rochford,  esq,  co.  Wesliiitath 
LobertRoe,  esq.  Portartington 
Bryan  Rock,  e»q   eo.  Lnogford 
-  :v.  Thoa.  Radclffle.  Skibbereen 
,   seph  Rawlins,  esq.  Kilculleii        ■ 
Eilmotid  Rice,  esq.  do. 

EWdliainRawsoD.esq.  Athy 
VTbomat  Roe,  esq.  du. 


[  Lord  VitooanlSnndcTliD,  2copie 
Hon.  Col.  South  well.  Killa.anUri 

'    ThomasH.Snjiih,  e»q.  2  copies 
Miss  Slalor,  MoBte 
MissSlalor,  CO.  Lougfonl 

s,  Siooke.  1,.  ExchangB-fllreet 
Mr.'.  Sbea,  Parioaatown 
Mrs.  Sellt-ry.Kdbeggan, 
Mrs.  B.  Stnilli,  CO.  Westmeath* 
Ralph  Smith,  esq.     do. 


Pairiek  Sands,  Strain 
Rev.  J.  C-  Seymour.  Baggol-slreel 
Colonel  Shonall,  Dublin 
Col.  Sawbridge,  Ea«KenI  regi. 
Mr.  David  S.  Sirapspn.  T.  C-  D. 
Mr.  Win.  Spnwle,  A>Mone 
George  Slalor,  esq.  Tullamore 
Brigade  M.  Srteeney,  62  J  regt.  foot 
Major  Sanfeey,MulhnE?r 
Eevin  Slalor.  eiq.co.  Longford 
Mr.  Matthew  Shaw,     do. 
Mr.  Henry  Slater,         do. 
Mr.  George  Stephenson,  <^o- 
Mr.  William  Sbaw,  <!6. 

Mr.  Thomas  Siggins,  sen.  Boyle 
Mr.  Charles  Sharpley,  co.  Leitrin 
Mr.  Lancelot  Slack,        do. 
Jairies  W.  Slack,  esq.      do. 
Wm.  Sbanley,  esq.  do. 

Captain  Slack,  do. 

Udwud  SiiPf  sun,  esq.  Drafflsna 


H.  Sbewbridge,  esq.  I^irttmina! 
Ralph  Smith,  esq,  co.  TJppertfrr:*    i 
Itev.  Ralph  Sioney.       ;  .(o.  (,     « 
Rev.  John  Smith,  do.-      '   '. 

F.  1".  Smith,  esq.  to.  Weatnieuth  i 
Mr.  Andrev*Smilil,        do.    ' 
Mr.  RichWtiwJft..     .  rfo. 
Mr.  Thomas  Swiney.StfokasIowa' 
Mr.  Wm.  Sproule,  jun.  Athlone 
Thoj.  Sadlier,  esq.  to.  Kildare 
T.  B.  St.  George,   esq.  PorlarlingtqBl 
Mr.  Thomas  Stone,  Queen's  co.    \  \ 
Mr.  T.  B.  Smiihion,  Thtmiii-sirK*;! 
Francis  Shore,  co.  Longlof *  ^ 
George  Studdsrt,   Roicrt! 


Fani 


.ith.esq. 


do. 


John  Smith,  M, 
Richard  C.  Smith,  esq,  CO,  Longfv 
Richard  Senior,  e»q.'«fle«rt  *o'** 
Mr.  James  Short;  '  "'  '■  '  ' '' 
Rer.J.  Sh^a. 


SUHSCRIBIiUS'    NAMES. 
Abi'Abnm  StlnckkloD,  vi^.    Ballilor 
Mrs.  Sarage,  near  Ennisoorlliy 
William  bhcHoclL,  gny    A:liy 
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iPREFACE. 


Tof*tf  LEARNED  4md  CRITICAL  READER. 

'         '         ' 
Friend, 

THE  Atfth0r  .i^nd  Compiler  of  the  following  sheets, 
is  neither  a  classical^  nor  jgra-mmatical)  nor  geographical, 
npr  .astrooomical  scholar  ;  if  he  introduces  his  ideas  ox 
these  things,  *'it  fsoierely  to  elucidate,  the  principles  which 
influence  the  practice  of  liuman  life.  Many  parts  of  his 
book^  id.cpnsequence  of  this  his  ignorance,  will  be  fonnd 
to  sin  QJgaiiist  eyefy  rule  of  criticism  ;*  bu^  as  his  general 
object  in-  the  compiUtion,  is  to  contribute  bis  mite 
toward  the  im^pi^oyeaiejrit  of  societv,  and  in  imrticuiar 
to  amuse  and  profit  the  ingenuous  mind^  which  some- 
times  **  knows  not  why,  nor  cares  not  wherefore,"  nor 
by  whom  it  is  pleased  and  profited ;  if  he  bas  the  hap* 
piness  to  accomplish  this  design,  be  shall  feel  the.  less 
regret  for  having  disgusted  a  mind,  which  can  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  the  symmetry  of  a  siugle  coin,  and 
pass  over  a  mine  of  the  same  commodity  with  indif- 
ference, because  Lt  has  not  received  the  royal  stamp. 

With  regard  to  those  parts  of  bis  book,  which  have 

*  Critics-^If  you  see  ignorance  amongst  men,  do  you  en- 
deavpur  to  remove  it  ?  If  weakness,  do  you  pity  and  assist  it  ? 
If  vice,  do  you  laboar  to  reform  it?  Or  are  you  only  the  arbi- 
ters of  the  aniverse.  Whose  office  it  is  to  stand  upon  a  pinnacle 
of  the  earth,  and  censure  itsfinhabitantt. 
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been  extracted  from  the  works  of  others,  if  it  should 
be  enquired.  What  necessity  for  these^  when  the  pri- 
ginals  are  accessible  to  ^1  ?  He  begs  leave  to  observe, 
that  many  worthy  persons  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  life,  into  whose  hands  these  may  fall,  may 
never  have  heard  of,  or  vmy  not  be  able  to  purchase  all 
the  originah  ;;  and  ^dme  who  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  originals  than  he  is,  may  long  since  have  forget- 
ten  their  virtues  or  their  poison. 

As  .the  whole  of  buman  umderstanding,  is?  not  usually 
concentred  in  any  rfngl6  individual ;  fhen  of  the  m6^t  ex- 
traordm^ry  p^rts,  and  6f  the  best  education,  may  tfer^ve 
occasional  instriictioQ  ftdth  the  ligbt  of  others.  Grestt 
mien  baye  n6t  unlimited ^i$idti^itt7e  ctfen  maysee  objects 
that  have  esca}ied  tb'ei'r  atteibtioii ;  anti  it  appeiir^  to  die 
la  property  of  true  gre&triess  in  'tbe  hunian  imnd,  to 
receive  light  and  improve  by  il,  tbfb'  \^ha«bevfef  in^ti^ti- 
nient  it  may  shine,  ft  was  obsefyej  bf'the  great  'Feile- 
Ion,  that  be  would  sit  upon  the  gr^ss;  and  converse  with 

« 
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the  pobr  and  simple  inhabitants  of  bis  diocese :  and  per-- 
Haps  it  was  the  instruction  Which  he  dieHved  ifrom  these 
simple  and  familiar  conversations,  that  gave  birth  to  bis 
observation,  *^  The  wise  man  increases  in  wisdom,  by 
^11  be'gatbers  from  others.'*  But  I  had  further  induce- 
nients  to  unite  extracts  to  my  own  composition,  than 
merely  to  entertain  my  readers  with  the  extracts  them, 
selves,  namely,  that  I  might  take  pointed  notice  of  some 
which  I  thougbt  friendly  to  the  civil  ap4.  rj^ligio^s  inte- 
rests of  man  ^  that  1  might  ^oint  oiit   bthers,   Wlifeh  I 

thought  spbversiire  of.  both  ;  and  fi^aUy  tbat  I  fnit^bt  lend 
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my  assistaiice  to  abler  advocates,  in  rescuing  from  mis- 
representation )  the  tnotlves  and  actions  of  certain  great 
•characters,  who  Irke  Athanasias*  dared  to  op))Ose  a 
world. 


Wo  Me  taNORANT  and  CHOLERIC  READER. 

£v6ry.  man  has  fats  prqydioe,  yoti  have  y«ilrB,fndjLki(ve 
«itiie;  tbU  riBCoUect  as  you  proceed  in  ibe  Wsotrk:.  it.may 
•<XMrrQCt  t^  rashDcsi'Of  yi>ur}iidgknont,  and  moderate  its 
-trnpetuoatty.,  when  any  faToiirite  Benttmentef  yourshap^ 
f)eii8ifepbecenbatted«    fieiiiember  also  that  every  paan^s 
knowledge  is  partial ;  and  that  iheiesB  he  has,  the  more 
lie  is  ill  danger  <iS  aubstitMtliig  the  imppessioMs  of   a 
mfong  isdncaliony  far  tb^  dictalH  i»f  reason »  and  d  mis- 
taking  ik?  resentments  of  pa^ioo,  for  the  suggestions  of 
godly  xeal,  or  heroic  honaitr.    Galileo  asserted  ttaitthe 
£ank  moved  round  the  Su^  and  for  this  thy  bratbren  of 
the  inquisitioti  condemned  hitn ;  bp^  if  thou  .feel  indigna- 
tion against  itbedoctvinfsa^f  my  book,  and  can  gi^e  no 
.better  iieason  for  it,  than  ooeor  other  of  thesfc  suggestions 
4>f  blind  and  uninformed  nature ;  thou  wilt  excuke  ine^  if 
I  taj^e  upon  «me  the  office  of  a  physician^  and  #ecbm- 
mend  thee  to  fast  from  the  work  for  a  season,  imtil  the 
•morbid  matter  with  which  thy  soul  is  oppressed,  hlith  had 
'^fime  for  dispersion,  and  refleation    (if  nature  bath  not 


*,It  is  i>pt  theiA^l^o^Jljptfl)ti^n^to  sanc^^^  of  the 

of  the  Atnahasian  Creed,  oy  this  iairoifaction  or  hl8*^baine. ' 
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denied  thee  understanding,)  hath  a  little  perjfocnied  its 
office^  in  the  restoration  of  thy  mental  taste. 


To  the  LIBERAL  and  HUMANE  of  aU  CLASSES. 

Friends  of  Humanity, 

Fronn  you  I  expect  justice,  because  truth  .only  is  the 
object. of  your  pursuit;  and  because  while,  you:  are  pre- 
8^\red^n  the  one  hand  froin  rash  judgoi^otv  fay  ihfim- 
flneneeof 'charity  r  on  the  other,,  by  theiufluetice  of  can- 
dour^ and  ^'liberal  knowledge  of  men  aad  tbing9,  you 
are  ksfti subject  lo  prejudice,  and. more  opent  to  <:onvic. 
tion.  Your  principles  lead  you  to^give  every  .mab  Ajair 
hearings  and  it  is  therefore  with .  pacticulac  confidenQe,^ 
thatljuldress  the  foUowing  ^oniemplktions  to  you  s  you 
^ill  '&}d  tjaem  turn.up0ii  si^ject^  interelting  to  man,  a^ 
a  cveature  in  the  'fihst  aftage  of..existence:«as  a  being 
subject:  to^  patoi,  disappointnient,  and  death ;  ^and  as  a 
citise». interested  io,  and  capable  of  contributiogrJhis  mite 
toward. ^he  better  organizaticm  of  that  :Qo«imon  society, 
of  wfaich  he  is  a  member. 

«In  Ihiis  ^'  age  of  reason,"  When  all  ranks  and  degrees 
^of  tneir,  .cooie- forward  to  promulge  their  sentiments; 
vphei^.tbe^most  immoral  and  Abandoned  characters  without 
a  vestage  of.  confusiop^dir^t  the  force  of  their  talents, 
not^^only  against  the  Jewish  and  pagan  habiliments, 
with  '  WWcb  A^  'niwUteri  friei^ds  df  Christianity  *  have 
decorated  her,  but  pour  coptempt  upon  her  vital  energy  i 
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it  at  such  a  time  as  this,  that  the  friends  of  geDuine 
t^faristi'anity  shall  be  ashamed  to  4>wn  her  f 
.  -The  iktheist,  the  free^thiifker>  the  novel-writ€r, '  the 
author  of  plays^  and  fomances,  the  irotanes  of  pleasure 
and  ambition^  all  own  and  defend  their  respective 
systems;  I  avail  myself  of  the  common  privilege^  to 
point  out  what  I  conqeive  to  be,  certain  abuses  and 
improvements  of  society.  . 

If  my  object  was  only. to  be  known  to  the  world  as  a 
writer ;  I  think,  without  any  breach  of  aiodesty,- 1  might 
have  produced  a  fday-ora  novel*,  which  would  have 
made  their  way  into  the  world,'  with  J^ss  opposition,  and 
more  profit,:  than  any  thing t- of  aipeligiouB  and  .mofal 
nature;  but  i  tield  myself  .^  accountable 'for  the  use 
which  'I-  made  of  the  moderate  •gfift'^^of.  ^nowladge^ 
received'  from  the  God  of  nalnre.  aadlproYideoGe  ;  Mnd 

*  while  I  felt  myself  warranted  from^'the  best  authoritjr,  .to 
hope  for  bis  mercy  for  the.  numerous  infirniitids  of  my 

constitution,  and' those  imperfections  of  my  life,  which 

• 

kavcflndunred  hiajudgmenta;  yet^th^  proofs  of  bis- good- 
^fiess^  which  viotwithstandtng  alt  these,  had  early  enlisted 

my' heart  in  the' ^service  of  virtue^  and .  the  dict^ttes  of 
'^reksi^ti^' which  told  iDe,r'tfaeindispeQStbIe  pblig^on  jrphich 
*!ev«ryitian  ii^  under,  of;  devoting  iiis  Uftie  ai|4  Mileufs,to 
'  Him  from- w6om;  faerBoeived  lh^»  #pd  upon-j^hpiia  be;,is 
*  '^likbgether*  dependent  for  fhappiii^8s-;..iiiii^(}|y  preye^l^ 
"ttae*'base:4iifgratitode  ^f  arsfiMl  a^di.V0kluQtar^,,dese^9n  of 

•  thoiie  t^lenti^  to  the^^eprice  w4:Wi"^4  c^jaa  eufso^y., . 
=n')dPhis>:^)blogy  Aur/etposi^-tti^.^yo^iiilg  pagfs^ta^^^ 

-  ligbt^;  will  vilibHikb  tef^cgeptcd,  >y  ..|hat  class  of  ray 


no  l>alk-^no  tbeatrei — no  crowded  rooms— no  intrigues — 
no  roles  for  eoncealing  dark  designs  under  fair  appear- 
ances— and  even  the.  glories  of  the  cbace,  the  astonishing, 
abilities  of  mav  in  the  art  of  destruction,  and  the  mirth 
with  which  be  odebrates.bis  atcbievements,  if  mentioned^ 
are  only  mentioned  with  regrets  What  then  can  be 
foond  in  the  foUowing  pages  W  a&rd  pleasure  to  animals 
of  thy  class,  who  seldom  or  never,,  weigh*  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  position  ?  B^ng  animated  by  sense  only^ 
of  what  value  can  intellectual  or  spiritufj  entertainments 
prove  to  thee )  Contempt  and  disgust  are  the  only  sensa- 
tions that  i  expect  will  be  produced  in  thy  bosom  by  the 
doctrines,  of  .  my  book ;  but  if  ootwithstanding  this 
flutiiful  ^vertisement,  thou  shoulfi.  ramble  through  the 
foDawin^  piigcs  in  pursuit.of  pleasure;  beware  Jest  those 
aenaatioBs.whicb.are  .theo^&priog  of  a  blind  .and. sensual 
mind,  and  which  as  they  arise,  may  serve  as  a  mirror  to 
reflect  the  deformity  of  thy  soul,  be  madly  taken  by 
thee  for  the  suggestions  oflreason,  or  for  the  emanations 
of  a  noble  and  exalted  spirit ;  which,  although  a  common 
error,  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  thy  (bUies,  the  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  of  all. 

from  thy  ignx)K;aoce  of  the  joys  of  a  thinking  being, 
fr^rai.-tby  thoughtlessness  about  the  valuable  purposes  of 
■life,  .and  ^tbe  improvementt  of*  which  ^i^tf  is.  capable  i 
an4:  from. thy  total  ip^entipn  to  the.  future  and  eternal 
.defttipy^of  man;  wha^  can  be  expected?  W^at,  but/a 
i^oosttkation  of  .thy  pwn,  sensuid  appetites,  abk)ut  the 
.best  .mode  r  of,  jgr^ify^ng  them:  and  in  this  wretched 
ehace,  bow  often  are  the  fences  of  religion,  morality, 

.•Jo!^   \}"      Pi.:  W, III.:  yjt  "lo  lwe**i     'li  f 
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and  good  govertunent  oyertorued^  and  the  interests  of 
thy  neighbour  made  to  bleed,  to  gratify  thy  pleasures. 

In  order  if  possible  to  induce  thee  to  forsake  these 
low  pursuits;  let  me  conjure  thee  to  come  and  taste 
those  pleasures,  which  result  from  an  improvement  of 
thy  rational  powers ;  from  the  contribution  of  thy  time 
and  talents  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  poor, 
the  moral  and  political  improvement  of  society,  and 
above  all,  the  future  and  eternal  interests  of  thy  species. 
Taste  these  pleasures,  and  in  order  taste  them  with  true 
enjoyment— -endure  as  thou  art  able  the  severities  of  virtue — 
and  after  having  trod  for  a  season  in  the  path  of  glory, 
and  improved  thy  nature  as  a  man ;  the  following  con- 
templations will  become  more  acceptable  to  thy,  taste ; 
nor  will  their  author,  (altho'  bowed  down  with  infirmity, 
and  covered  with  reproach,)  be  found  to  have  lived  in 
vain,  if  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  he  should  prove  an  un- 
worthy 'instrument  of  promoting  thy  final  happiness. 
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mffKXiVWS^  TO  pB  £NCOUNT£IUU»^  IN  THE  WORK  OF  RE- 

•   7QflMarn(»i— £NSfiOY  and  bff«gts  of  IjOVB,  exempu- 

.  Hied  in  !»«  conduct  of  the  good  sabsaritan,  and 

.    in'  thaf  of  &t.  john— -nfiouoencb  of  sects  in  the 

pursuit  and  recovrhy  of   separatists   and  back- 

flldDARS. .'  . 


AS  pu^fic  and  general  evils,  bave  the  sanction  of 
public  and  general  consent^  so  he  who  presumes  to  poi^t 
tbein  out,  inust  prepare  to  meet  with  public  and  gei^eral 
vesei;itmf»nt-T-)9eitl^er  the, goodness  of  bis  cause,  ntfr  the 
sincerity  of  bis  d^sj^ns,  will  protect  htm  fron>  tbe'^^  strife 
•f  tongues'^r-be  iB.ust  commit  his  cause  to  a  higher  power, 
aad,  without:  studying  to  offend  tbe  weakness  of  nature, 
wc..  superior  to  ^ts  maltc^.  He  may  have  a  larger  or 
smaller  measure  of  ,tbese^  infirmities  himself ;  but  if  per- 
Jlsctb/Jrce  from  them  all^  this  would  not  secure  him  from 
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public  resentment.     Socrates  was  misrepresented  by  his 
country  men,  and  at  last  poisoned  for  his  attempts  to 
reform  them.    A  greater  than  Socrates  was  galled  with  the 
grossest  affronts;  accused  of  blasphemy  by  the  first  pre- 
tenders  to  wisdom,  and'at  last'  Crucified  as  a  malefactor. 
Luther  who  knew  the  fate  of  all  who  had  preceded  him  in 
the  work  of  reformation,    and  who  saw    the  diflBcuIties 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  was  not  prevented  by  these  con- 
siderations,  from  atfethpttng-the  ref6rniati<fn^f  his  church. 
And  altho'  both  Luther  and  the  church  which  he  reformed 
were  very  imperfect;^  yet  belaboured  faithfully  according 
to  his  light  and  capacity,  to  serve  his  generation — ^and 
notwithstanding  his  memory  continues  to  be  loaded  with 
infaniy ,  by  the'  Sii ppbrteirs  oPtbai  iy stem",*  whidi  he  expo- 
sed as  iiijarVditt  fo^*the  *rgHt^  of  matikind-^-j^t'ihd^ 
plirce^  beyoiiS  tHe  rekch  ^6f  malice^,  and  cun  Jobkf  tdown 
with  pity  tpon  the  rii^ilieMary  interests,  landA  unhappy 
passions  which' distract  bui^'worid.     -         :   ^    :.%.;:• " 

The  author  of  the  following  contemplations,  still- more 
imperfect  than  Luther,  and  with  but  little  pretension  to  his 
abilities,  is  nevertheless  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge, 
that  lie  feels  an  ih*terest  in  tlie  cause*  whicli' Luther  had 
begun,  aiii'  wTifch'has  been  l^rouglit  t'6  stiH^reifer  pef- 
fectioTi'tly  his  successors  Ih'lheVofkoFrfef&yfnjitibn—k^^^ 
although  t^e  generality  of  matikind,  feel  Ih^^^  (if'rttf^nie- 
rest  iti  sulijects  of  this  nature,  anrfafe  a11ke"*ii&dfffefient 
whether  the  work  of  reformation  goes  forwani  ot  DaCK- 
*  ward;  yet'tte'tr'ue  frTends  of'civilBiiii-'rdi^itftfeffee^oin, 
cannot  but  pierceive  ana  lamem,  tliat  in  propbiriibn  asftlie 
prVestant'churcfees^  oif'^d^  ffelaied  irr  tttfeir 
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endeavours  to  promote  the  work  of  reformation,  so  the 
interests  of  superstition  and  licentiousness,  have  rapidly 
increased.  Anxious  to  contribute  his  proportion  of 
strength  to  the  prevention  of  this  evil,  the  author  in 
various  contemplations  of  this  work,  has  treated  largely 
of  the  principles  and  providential  design  of  reformed  so- 
cieties, of  the  zeal  and  integrity  of  their  founders',  and 
of  the  unhappy  tendency  of  succeeding  generations,  to 
^lide  from  off  the  foundation  of  their  forefathers,  instead 
of  building  upon  it  a  temple  of  faith  and  charity,  where 
the  fugitive  might  find  a  hnme,  and  ihe  ruined  spendthrift 
a  rich  provision.  The  inattention  of  those  called  religi- 
ous societies  to  characters  of  these  classes,  for  whoni  Christ 
died,  bespeak  a  certain  declension — it  can  result  but  from 
two  causes,  the  growth  of  pride  and  self-righteoUsness — or 
cold*  and  uncharitable  indifference  to  the  present  and  eter- 
nal  happiness  of  man  ;  I  do  not  say  that  all  those  called 
christian  societies,  are  equally  chargeable  with  this  inat- 
tention. It  is  not  long  since  we  have  had  singular  exam- 
ples of  men,  who  humanly  speaking,  might  have  enjoyed 
the  honours  and  profits  of  the  world  turning  their  backi 
upon  all,  and  devoting  the  whol6  of  their  attention  to  the 
present  and  eternal  happiness  of  man  ;  and  there  are  many 
such  individuals  existing — b'ut  religious  societies  in  gene- 
ral forget  the  fervour  of  their  founders,  aftd  are  so  far 
from  labouring  to  propagate  their  spirit  and  example ; 
tbiit  they  have  been  sometimes  known  to  degenerate  into 
3n  litter  ignorance  of  their  own  principles. 

How  strikingly  is  the  power  of  love,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  gospel  liet  forth,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Sama- 
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ritan — the  man  who  experienced  his  bounty  was  a  Jew, 
th^  determined  enemy  of  his  country,  and  one  who  would 
probably  refuse  to  worship  God,  or  even  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  his  benefactor. 

Wounded  and  stripped  of  his  raimeqt  in  a  strange 
country  (what  an  embleip  of  the  soul  which  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  Satan  and  the  world)  the  doctors  of  his  own 
church  perceive  him  in  that  state^  but^  like  many  of  their 
successors  in  the  present  d^y ,  pass  him  coldly  by  on  th^ 
other  side;  ijiot  so  the  benevolent  Samaritan,  he  places 
hipi  on  his  o;wn  beast,  takes  the  whole  ^xpence  and  charge 
of  bis  recovery  upon  him,  and  with  the  utmost  pity  and 
teuilerness^  pours  into  .his  wounds  the  oil  of  joy,  and  the 
wine  of  consolation. 

Have  existing  sect^  of  christians  totaHy  forgot  this 
e:jcanipl,e  pf  holy  writ  ?  If  not,  it  W9uld  be  well  to  jpqn* 
sider  yvhsA:  pifactica)  influence  it  |)as  upon  their  conduct 
toy^firds  per:Sons  separated  from  their  body,  whether  fpr 
non-confprmity  or  immoral  practice;  how  seldom  after 
guch  separation  does  their  treatofent  of^theanathematized^ 
prove  their  recpUection  of  the  parajaie  of  the  good  S^ma- 
ritan,  pr  pf  St.  P^fiPs  f^^biprt^l^ipQ  ](yhich  is  exactly  in 
point — ^^  Cpun^.him  nota^  mesiemy,.byLyadtn4mish  him 
as  a  brother."  Als^  1]^qw  fiQW.c^n9tiaQS  in  t^i^sp  la^er  ages 
of  the  wprlfl^  possess  the  ^p|nt  and  imitate  the  pra^ctjce 
recpmpn^nded  by  this  parable  and  preciept.  In  tlpe  be- 
loved disciple  we  observe  an  ^jminent  instance  of  their  efB- 
cac)-,  he  follows  tipie  fallen  y.ou(|g  f^an  intp  the  wilderness, 
(he  does  pot  wait  to  s^  hiin  upon  Jiis  knees  ^t  the  ch^rch 
porch) — h^  cries,  "  Why  fleest  thou  ppiy  ^oo  ?"  Why  fle^st 
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tbpu  from  tby  best  jtjri^pjd?*     On  the   contrary  a  total 
indiC^rfince^  if   not  absolute  enmity,    is  observed  fre^ 
quetntly  to  prevail^  from  persona  leading  the  van  in  th^ir 
little  societies,  toward  those  who  ha^e  separated  from  their 
bpdy — a  conduct  which  decyphers  a  mind  as  narrow,  as 
tbe  sphere  in  which  its  partial  dpfnination  is  exercised. 
Is  not  the  cl^risuan  religipq  altogether  a  healing  scheme  ? 
May  not  religious  discipline  be  compared  to  the  art  of 
healing,  which  is  hardly  ever  abandoned  until  tbe  body  is 
dead  ?  and  may   not  excommunication  be  compared  to 
the  interment  of  tbe  dead  body  i  but  where  is  the  country 
that  inters  its  citizeos  alive  ?    for  shame  that  it  should  be 
said  it  is  done  in  Christendom  $  the  fact  is,  many  human 
souls  have  been  abandoned  as  incurable,  which  were  not  so ; 
wnich  have  recovered  after  the  faculty  had  washed  tbeir 
bauds  clean  out  of  tbem ;  and  some  which  were  curable, 
have  been  completely  destroyed  by  maUtreatment ;  which 
brings  to  my  recollection,  a  facetious  remark  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Radcliffe,  concerning  the  dutchess  of  Malbo- 
tpugVs  son — **  Your  son,  madam,  is  dead  by  this  time  of  a 
distemper  called  the  Doctor y  though  he  would  have  reco- 
vered, had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  that  unfor^ 
tunate  malady  ,"t—^the  application  is  obvious,  I  hope  it  will 
do  chiistiali  sects  no'harm — if  however  it  should  be  re- 

*  Thy  best  fi-iexid — Oq<I  aypremely— ^John  and  thie  church 
which  h^  represeQte4  suhordinaWty.  How  grand  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  ^pK>stI^,  to  endanger  bis'irf/^  in  t^e  wifderness,  for 
the  ;recoveQf  cif  we* loit  s**®f P -"^^h  po^er  of  love!  hast  thou 
r^^^  ii^tp^heaTe^  thy  Ming  place— for  few  traces  of  Ihy  imt- 
stops. csrn  i  sqe  .Mpbn.ear<b. 

t  See  Radcliflfe's  life  In  the  britiih't^lutarcb. 


torted  ID  defence  of  basty  excommunicatiou,*  and  of  dae 
distance,  that  surgeons  and  physicians  when  the  body  is 

'•"  ft  ■-•.  , 

distempered,  are  obliged  to  probe' infectious  sores  to  the 
bottom,  and  to  administer  the  Bitterest  potions  ;  the  facts 
I  admit,  but  assert  that  all  these  operations  are  performed 
in  order  to  a  curt;  and  that  even  if  the  disorder  should 
prove  so  malignant,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  society  ia 
general  to  approach  the  infected — ^yet  the  physician  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life  continues  his  visits,  and  never  omits 
them,  until  death  or  recovery  terminate  his  labours — and 
this  is  exactly  the  course,  leaders  of  sects  would  pursue, 
if  animated  by  the  love  of  God.  What  the  physician  is 
to  the  body,  they  by  profession  are  to  the  mind,  and  the 
attendance  that  he  bestows  upon  the  former  from  motii^ 
of  interest,  they  should  surely  bestow  upon  the  latter 
from  motives  of  loye,  and  always  do  when  possessed  of 
that  divine  faith,  which  as  admirably  described  by  the 
apostle,  '^  Out  of  weakness  makes  strong,  quenches  the 
violence  of  fire,  works  righteousness,  obtains  promises, 
and  even  stops  the  mouths  of  lions''  that  is ;  overcomes  all 
difficulties  in  the  works  of   charity,    from  an   iiitemal 


^  Hatty  ejcommumcaiwtt'^Ms  is  always  the  result  of  envy« 
prejudice  or  passion — if  absolate  necessity  requires  the  cutting 
off  of  a  member  for  his  own  good,  or  for  the  good  of  the  body ; 
a  true  church  of  Christ  will  weep  that  Satan  has  obtained  so  much 
power — but  J  cannot  conceive  that  such  a  chnrch  wiH  feel  indif- 
fereot,  as  to  the  salvation  or  destruction  of  those  who  were  once 
its  members — this  wou^ld  iargoe'the  absence  of  that  charity, 
which  may  be  justly  dendminated  the  soul  or  animating  |)rincipJe 
of  the  church  ;  and  without  which,  religious  societies  degenerate 
into  political  factions,  or  mere  commercial  associations ;  sensible 
men  have  only  to  open  their  eyes  to  perceive  the  living  proofs 
of  this  assertion. 


^. 
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principle  of  Faith  and  love  which  fears  neifher  dapget  nor 
xipposition ;  this  was  the  spiral  which  influenced  the 
autbor  of  the  Revelations,  4n  bis  pursuit  of  the  robber  in 
the  wilderness  ;  this  was  the  spirit  which  animated  St.  Paul 
in  his  arduous  labours ;  and  in  his  prayers  and  tears  for 
the  oonve'rsion  of  his  country  men ;  this  was  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  first  intouments  of  the  dreformatioiiy 
and  the  founders  of  quakerism,  but  where  is  it  nowi 
Were  we-  to  enquire  where  is  the  christian  society  tb^t 
conforms  in  its  public  conduct  to  the  precepts  and 
examples  I  have  quoted,  and  if  the  question  was  pro* 
posed — Can  a  society  be  truly  christian  that  does  not  ? 
I  am  afraid  the  answer  would  appear  ixividious.  It 
might  be  retorted  by  some  leading  characters,  who  have 
been  remiss  in  their  attention  to  the  sheep  which  have 
strayed  iirom  their  respective  folds — Do  individuals 
who  have  separated  from  us,  or  whom  we  haye  separated 
from  our  body,  act  up  to  these  principles  themselves  ? 
to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  state  of  societies  and 
individuals  differ,  and  that  the  former  derive  advantages 
from  union,  which  the  latter  are  deptirived  cf -^neverthe- 
less some  who  areas  sbeep  without  ashepberd^  do  accord- 
ing  to  their  ability,  shew  kindness  to  the  suffering  members 
of  Him  whom  they  love,  and  bear  as  they  are  able  a 
part  of  their  afflictions — instances  of  this  could  be  addn- 
ced,  in  cases  where  the  subjects  have  laboured  under  the 
disadvantages  of  much  bodily  and  mental  affliction,  in 
conjunctioa  with  the  sufferings  attendant  on  a  state  of 
separation  from  society;  who  have  nevertheless  mani- 
fested to  the  glory  of  a  compassionate  Saviour,  that  tb« 


lovl  of  him  and  of  his  true  people  in  every  church  and 
tiition,  WAS  preserved  alive  in  their  hearts,  notwithstanding 
their  inausptciious  cireumstances — Some  there  are  uncon- 
nected with- the  societies  in  which  they  were  educated, 
whose  property,  talents,  and  moral  chracter,  render  them 
respectable — these  were  once  useful  in  the  religious  world, 
but  are  now  retired  from  the  field  of  labour — ^it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  revolution  in  the  faith  of  these,  much  to  their 
disadvantage,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  cause  which 
they  once  espoused,  has  had  too  large  an  influence  in  this 
change-<-a  change  with  regard  to  some  of  these,  much  to 
be  lamented,  as  they  possessed  those  religious  and  natural 
advantagesi  which  strengthen  and  set  the  mind  at  liberty 
for  public  service ;  the  fall  of  such  as  these  is  more  to  be 
regretted  than  that  of  individuals  more  obiscure,  because 
they  never  fall  alone ;  and  this  lamentation  is  increased^ 
when  the  cause  is  considered  to  have  been  a  subversion  of 
the  foundation  of  truth  in  their  own  minds — a  fall  more 
immediately  aRecting  their  moral  character,  although 
attended  with  loss  of  reputation,  would  not  have  beea 
so  dangerous,  Xl^re  are  two  other  dasscs  of  separa- 
tists, worthy  also  the  attention  of  visible  churches — the 
tempted  and  the  licentious— the  former  of  these  surely 
stand  in  ueed  of  succour — many  thene  are  scattered  op 
and  down  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  who  are  neverthe- 
less not  willing  to  let  their  Saviour  go,  and  yet  hold  him 
with  a  uxanblit'sr  hand — the  Uttfe  batks  of  these  wouM  loi^ 
«^wie  havti  perished  in  the  deep  waters,  if  die  iuvisthk 
VMuriner  IhmI  not  now  and  then  touched  them  widi  Us 
fjnflfjr    the  latter  aie  tliose  who  set  to^t  widiibesr  biedtteii 
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for  the  port  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  for  a  ^reason  kept 
in  tompariy  wrth  the  rest ;  but  putting  iu  for  provision  it 
the  island  of  carnal  delight,  have  kept  revelling  there 
ever  since — and  can  visible  gathered  churches  sit  at  ease^ 
andibehold  all  these  various  dasses  straying  in  one  di- 
rection <3ir  another  from  tbdr  Father's  house,  and  be  quite 
at  ease,  tis  to  their  present  happiness,  an4  future  destiny  ? 
Can  they  address  their  souls  while  sitting  at  the  table  6( 
the  bountiful  Head  of  the  Church,  in  the  language  of  the 
rich  man  in  the  gospel — *^  So\i\,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  seasons,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,"  and  forget  that  they  are  thus  furnished  with 
the  plenty  of  his  house,  toti*y  their  fidelity,  and  to  provfe 
their  compassion  to  the  starving  prodigal  i 


STTTAdLE  SITPPLBMENT  TO  THE  FOREGOING  FROM  THE  BOOK 
OF  THE  PKOPHET  EZBKIEL,  CHAP.  XXIV.  VERSE  2.  WOE  BE 
TO  THE  SHEPHERDS  THAT  DO  FEED  THEMSELVES, 

1 .  Should  not  the  shepherds  feed  the  flocks  ? 

4.  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened ,  neither  have 
ye  lieaied  tbdt  which  ivas  ucky  tietther  have  ye  bound 
up  that  which  was  broken^  fieither  htfve  ye  brought  again 
thAt  •  Which  ^as  dri^feti  flway-^^neitber  bare  yc  sought  that  . 
whicih  was  lost^  but  with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye 
ruled  thi^'m* 

{».  Ami  they  wefe  iseattered,  lieeauae  there  is  no  shep- 
liefd|»  and) they  became  meat  to  all  tl^  beasts  of  the  field, 
when  they  were  scattered. 

c  2 
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6.  My  flock  was  scattered  upon  all  tbe  face  of  the 
earth,  and  none  did  search  or  seek  after  them. 

7.  Therefore  ye  shepherds,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord: 

10.  Thus  fiaith  the  Lord  God^  Behold  I  am  against  the 
shepherds,  and  I  will  require  my  flock  at  their  hand,  and 
cause  them  to  cease  from  feeding  the  flock,^  neither  shall 
the  shepherds  feed  themselFes  any  more.  * 

11.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I,  eyen  I,* 
will  both  search  my  sheep,  and  seek  them  out.  # 

12.  As  a  shepherd  aeeketh  out  his  flock,  iu  the  day 
Aafc  he  is  among  bis  sheep  that  are  scattered,  so  will  I  seek 
out  my  sheep,  and  will  deliver  them  oat  of  all  places 
where  they  hav^e  been  scattered  in  the  dark  and  doudy 
day. 

16.  I  will  aeek  that  which  was  lost,  and  bring  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  will  bind  op  that  which 
was  hrokeo,  and  will  strengthen  that  irfiidi  was  sick, 
bat  I  will  destroy  tbe  £tt  and  tbe  strong,  I  will  feed  them 
with  judgment. 

21.  Becanse    ye    have    thmst    with    side   and    with 


*  This  prediGtioD  Ins  been  often  and'icmwkably 
only  in  die  Jewish  cfanreh.  but  not  long  snce  in  the  Frendi 
■■lion  The  oppfcmn  of  the  dunch,  and  oorrapten  of  Us 
4oelnnes»  who  prsftwtd  thmwrtrcs  its  punisters  for  fikhy  incR^s 
aike,  have  somrtimrf  been  swept  «waj  by  the  tonesit  of  oarrap- 
tion,  which  their  miniiiry,  Yioes^  and  n^ligenee  pwdnced — and 
on  the  oliwr  haod,  ihoae  who  hate  been  nn&ithfiBl  to  the  tnegift 
lecewwl  iot  h^tovenMnt,  lunre  been  pnnidied  widi  Ihnt  banen* 
nnwwiiicli  is  aptly  described,  by  *  rsnnagthrni  So  cease  fimn 
feediag  the  floA,**  and  which  is  raKJered  iBjiliuniily  Swiible  by 
a  thieHi  of  tanre  inrtlwliM,  in  the  weids— -*  I  wiil'leyiin  my 
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thoulder,  and  pushed  all  the  diseased  with  your  horns,  till 
ye  have  scattered  them  abroad, 

22.  Therefore  will  I  save  my  flock,  and  they  shall  no 
more  be  a  prey,  and  I  will  judge  between  cattle  and  cattle. 

23.  And  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he 
shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant  David:  he  shall  feed 
them,  and  shall  be  their  shepherd. 

28,  And  they  shall  no  more  be  a  prey  to  the  heathen, 
neither  shall  the  beasts  of  the  land  devoMr  them,  but  they 
shall  dwell  safely,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid, 

30.  Thus  shall  they  know,  that  I  the  Lord  their  God, 
am  with  them,  and  that  they  even  the  house  of  Israel^  aro 
my  people  saith  the  Lord  God.* 

31.  And  ye  my  flock,  the  flock  of  my  pasture  are  men, 
and  I  am  your  God,  saith  the  Lord  God.         ^  f 

*  CoDsideriDg  the  degraded  state  of  the  natural  descendants  of 
Israsl  formany  ages — few  would  suppose  that  they^are  interested 
in  these  promises ;  but  let  it  be  recollected,  that  they  were  itk 
similar  or  more  grievous  bondage  in  BjB^ypt,  and  thisir  God  deli^ 
vered  them  at  bis  own  appointed  time. 


S=X=3=SS 


THE  AVHEEL  OF  LIFE. 

TART  THE  FIRST. 


Strange  are  its.,springs!-— No  doubt  they  are  allsubjeQt 
to  the  controul  of  an  over-ruling  principle,  but  to  the 
human  eye,  the  wheel  seeou  animated  by  its  own  subor- 
dinate springs  brilj^-^aud  on  (^is  sentiment  the  do^rine 
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of  rewinds  and  pmrishinepts  is^  fbunded — ^tis  true,  none 
of  these  subordinate  springs,  prevent  the  grand  opera- 
rations  of  Providence  from  taking  place  in  the  worlds 
but  this  is  perfectly  con^patibte  with  the  exercise  of  their 

respeetrve  powers 1  have  been  led  to  these  reflections, 

by  ccmsidering  the  intrigues  that  sometimes  give  rise  to 
great  events^  and  to  otl>er  events,  wbieh  though  smftU  j 
in  thenaselves-  have  great  influence  on  the  happiness  or 
misery  of.  pi'ivate  life — some  of  the  former  as  they  occur 
to  my  recollection^  shaft  first  be  noticed.  Henry  VIII.  is 
supposed  to  have  hid  the  foundations  of  the  reforniatioa 
in^EdgfiMid,  by  withdrawing  his  sirbjeets  from  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Roman  Pontiff — this  single  act  was  a  step  to« 
ward  reformation,  and  was  therefore  right  in  itself,  and 
yet  it  b  represented,  by  historians  to  have  proceeded  from 
zxt  unjust  resentment  against  .Clement  VII.  for  refusing  to 
sanction  his  prospects  of  a  second  marriage,  during  the 
Bfe  time  of  Catharine  of  Arragon — ^here  an  unlawful  pas- 
becomes  the  spring  of  the  political  wheel  of  England,, 
and  never  ceases  to  act,  until  it  has  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  Hberty— T — the  next  case  that  occiirs  to  my  recoU 
lection,  is  that  of  M&urice  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  pro- 
fessed an  attachment  to  thd  reformation,  but  had  perfi- 
diously inwded  tbe  electoral  dominions  of  his  uncle 
John  Frederick,  while  that  prince  was  maintaining  its 
cause  in  Bavaria.  Here  is  a  poKtical  wheel,  moved  by 
thft'ttaiQ  spring  of  ambitto»vf  various  contradictory  evolu- 
tJOCKh— the  wisest  spectator  of  its  living  transactions,  would  ' 
probably  find  himself  at  a  loss  to  calculate,  how  Providence 
could  be  at  all  concerned  ii^  such  adverse  proceedings-^  , 
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and  yet  the  event  has  qlearly  proved,  that  they  termins-. 
ted  ia  acompl^bing  its  purposes — it  is  probable  if  these 
reflections  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  learned  unbeliever,  and 
that  he  condescended  to  glance  them  over,  that  a  sigh  of 
pity  or  conteuipt  would  escape  his  breast,  for  the  deluded 
author's  presumption,   in  foisting  upon  mankind,  such 
low  and  superstitious  jargon — I  shall  suppose  sueh  a  per- 
son in  a  book^seller's  shop,  and  myself  present  on  the  oc« 
.cation,  and  known  to  him  as  the  subject  of  his  agoniziug 
sensations — for  distinction   he   shall  be  called  Epicurus 
Saddugee-r-the  philosopher  condescends  ^o  address  me — 
"  Pray  author,  which  are  the  purposes  of  Providence  re^ 
specting  mankind,    and   how  are  they  accomplished?'/ 
Aft^r  soliciting  bis  patient  attention,  and  indulgence  of 
unlearned  defects—I  would  reply  to  the  first  part  of  hi$ 
query  as  follows  :-^The  establishp^ent  of  the  gospel  upon 
earth,  is  indisputably  the  one  purpo^e^  toward  which  all . 
the  dispfipsation^  of  Providence  tepd — for  this  the  divine 
Saviour  appeared^  preached^  and  suffered— ^for  this  b^ 
continues  to  plead  with  man^-and  as  his  power  is  equal 
to  his  love*  which  is  unparalleled,  so  it  continues  to  ope* 
rate  iu  the  various  revolutions  of  time,  for  the  removing^ 
of  those  laws  and  customs  out  of  the  way,  which  obstruct 
the  Reception  of  his  gospel.— and  in  addressing  him  on  the 
subject  of  my  aentiment  of  the  means  used  by  Providence, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  its  final  purpose-^-I  would 
beg  le^ve  to  direct  his  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the 
state,  of  heathen  Rome ; .  aud  endeavouring  to  draw  a  pa« 

**  Sanctified  iiiffeFingt/as  they  are  the  best  cure  of  moral 
disorder — so  they  sire  frequently  the  sublimest  proofs  of  lyve. 
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rallel  between  the  eonditioiF  of  chat  boasted  empire,  in  its 
most  flourishing  situation,   and  that  of  christian  states, 
where  the  gospel  has  in  any  toterabte  measure  prevailed — 
would  infer  as  appears  to  me  fiur,  that  the  superior  advan- 
tages the  latter  enjoy,  are  owing  to  a  prevailing  measure 
of  gospel  light  and  sanctification  ;  and  that  the  revolutions 
of  ages,  have  been  conducted  by  the  finger  of  Providence 
^Jto  this  fiivoorable  issue  of  affairs.     Having  thus  premised 
my  plan^  1  would  next  request  my  opponent  to  favour 
me  with'»Hst  of  the  emperors  and  great  men  of  Rome, 
who  died  peaceably  on  their  beds — if  from  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  these,  he  should  fee}  embarrassed  ;  he 
would  probably  acknowfedge  to  relieve  himself,    that 
Tery  shocking-  disorders  had  indeed  convulsed  the  seat 
of  government  in  that  mighty  empire,    but  that  these 
disorders  were  merely  the    result    of  individual  arnbi* 
lion ;    that   they  were  as    frequent  in   christian  states^ 
and  that  therefore  neither  the  laws,  nor  the  religion  of 
Ihmie  were  chargeable  with  them — if  I  should  remark  from 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  history,  that  I  apprehended 
aftei  the  profession  of  Christianity  was^^anctioned  in  Rome, 
no-  period  had  occurred,  in  which  half  a  dozen  of  ita 
princes  so^eessively  perished  by  treason,  and  if  I  should 
further  hint  that  the  practice  of  suicide  became  less  fire, 
quent,  be  would  probably  answer  to  these  two  capital 
painis  ef  disiinetion,  that  my  sentiments  resulted  firom  the 
prejudice  oS  education,  which  bad  given  my  mind  a  par- 
tial bias  ;  tftac  if  I  would  but  open  my  eyes  to  the  enormi- 
ties of  christian  Rome,  I  should  soon  find  they  &r  exceeded 
those  charged  on  her  predeces8or«*-that  as  to  the  murder' 
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of  princes ;  tfie  idea  of  its  ezceedmg  in  point  of  enorarity 
the  murder  of  peasants,  was  alsa«  prejudice,  and  that  if 
we  eouki  presume  at  this  dbtant  period  of  time  from  the 
reports  of  history,  to  fortn  an  estimate  of  the  quantum  of 
blood  spilt  in  each  withtn  a  given  time  -,  we  should  find 

the  balance  to  lye  much  against  christian  Rome the 

philosopher  having  thus  pourtrayed  the  abominations  of 
christian  Rome,  would  next  glance  at  the  Spanish  Inquisi* 
tion,  and  here  no  doubt  he  had  an  ample  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  objections  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
ttttning  toward  me  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  he  would 
probably  asl:,  ^^  Is  this  the  religion  so  beneficial  to  man. 
kind,  and  for  the  establishment  of  which  you  have  put 
into  motion  your  wheel  cf  Prwidence  .■^'*  but  I  foresee  that 
you  will  retreat  from  these  posts  no  fonger  tenable,  to  the 
strong  hold  of  your  reformed  governments — ^tet  me  see 
f  I  can  attack  you  even  in  these— ^I  appeal  to  your  com«r 
mon  sense^  if  any  thing  can  exceed  the  cruelty  and  in. 
justice  of  some  of  these  maritime  powers,  in  sending 
#  armed  vessels  to  Africa's  defenceless  coast,*  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enslaving  its  inhabitants — and^  although  the 
christians  who  go  on  these  hopeful  expeditions,  have  too 
great  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  ten  commandments, 
to  have  the  term  murder  engrossed  in  the  formulary  of 
their  commissions,  yet  every  one  knows  that  vast  numbers 
of  these  uncivilized  people,  are  every  year  destroyed  in 
battles,  excited  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  captives 
to  sell  to  christian  trader^— From  these  foreign  enormities 

*  This  triide  has  bieen  abolished — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the 
prograsB  of  reformatioii^  that  war  with  all  its  atttndatil  horror»^ 
will  appear  equally  flagitious. 


»  ^ 
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wbicli  scarce  arcest  the  chrUtitus's  attention  ait  hom^^  apd 
ffipm  vuhicb  many  heathy  pbilosaphexs  w^ld-  have  turoe4> 
with  disgust ;  lei  us  exaioipe^  tba  p^al  codes  of  tbi^^  re- 
fined stajtes-<-ip  these  at  least  we  n^ay  expect  to. find  some 
traces  of  the  heavenly  religiou  you  hou  have  taliped  of*^ 
well  christi^)>  have  you  turned  over  the  bulimy  volunv^s — 
do  they  j>rq«i9h  peace  on  earth  ?  Or  as  one  of  your  own 
writers  has  candidly-  acknowledged-^^do  they  not  rather 
seem  to  have  been  writtisn  by  the  bloody  pen  of  the  pagan 
Draco — and  now:  christian  what  have  you  further  to  say 
that  may  serve  as  a  palliative  of  these  abominations  of  deso- 
lation, as  one  of  ^our  prophets  bias  emphatically  expressed 
it— »if  your  principjks  are  right,  and  mine  wrong,  I  must 
look  for  conviction  to.  ^ome  other  source  than  that  of  your 
exam  pie— you  wisely  made  useoftbe  disorders  of  heath/en 
Rome,  as  an  argument  against  the  validity  of  her  religion  ; 
at  least  you  insinuated  as  much — and  aUbough  I  believe 
considering  the  weight  of  that  vastjpolitical  machine,  that 
it  crushed  fewer  of  its  members,  and  was  better  poUed^ 
than  most  christian  states  ; ,  yek  I  admit  your  insinua-  j(|t' 
tion,  and  on  that  principle  reject  your  religon,  and  the 
idea  of  a  divine  Providep.ce  being  its  parent  and  pro* 
tector — and  here  my  opponent  closed  his  argument,  which 
I  thought  but  fair  to  give  my  readers  in  its  full  force  i  the 
facts  cannot  be  controverted^  wd  beyond  a  doubt .  they 
have  made  unbelievers  of  men,  who  would  otherwise  have 

been  very  tolerable  christians rbut  is  Christianity  false  on 

these  accounts^,  and  overcome  by  the  arguments  of  my 
opponent,  have  I  abandoned  her  defence  ?  I  answer  by  no 
meansT— her  foundations  remajn    firm,  a^  tbft  pill^K^of 
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henven^  DOtwithstandiQg  all  the  woodf  hay,  and  stubble, 
that  has  beea  built  upon  them ;  and  as  for  the  abominatioa 
of  desolation,  (an  empbatical  expres^ioip)  objected  against 
her  kj  my  philQsopber  in  hi^.  defence  of  heathen  iUme— - 
I  hopLe  I  iihaU  satisfy  roy  re^dejrs,  that  they  were  the  dregs 
of  his  Qwn  Qountry. 


<i^— ^^^TTTTTTh   i  I    .j^   jti.'i  1^  ■•■■n'l n>'        iii    xnp  »«i'iii  i'iiwium^hjmI 
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THE  >^he;s;l  of  mfe. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


IN  part  the  first  of  my  wheel  of  life,  I  gave  my  readers; 
*  to  expect,  that  I  would  eode§ivour  to  rescue  Christianity 
from  the  charge,  of  beij^g  at  all  concerned,  in  the  disorders 
with  which  hqc  adversary  Epicurus  Sadducee  reproached 
herrrraod  th?^  I^^wp.i^d  abs<dtttely  trace  tbem  all>  to  the. 
fountain  bead  of  that  country,  whose  maxims  he  has 
laboured  to  defendi — but  before  I  prgceed  to  this  part  of 
toy  ofiiice,.  it  roijj;  be  ni^es^ary  to  prepare  the  way  by  a 
few  previous  x^qiarks,  viz,. 

The  booiblp  r^der  imaqquainted  with  any  other  history 
than  that  of  h¥^  Kmn  parish,  tt^  be  in  danger  of  forming 
tOQ  faeirou^abie  a  copcluajimi  of  heathen  Rome,  from  the 
philosopher's  def^^ct ;  .^ut  if  he  could  obtain  the  abridge- 
ment of  Goldsmiths  Roman  History,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  most  school-boys ;  be  would  observe  by  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the,  Jives  of  its  promiQcnt  characters,  that  the 
tra^al  conqlysi|On  of  most  of  its  reputed  heroes,  together^ 
with  the  QPQKfnity  of  their  vices^  were,  owing  in  a  ctonsi-. 
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derable  measure  to  dieir  ignoradce  of  those  moral  sanctions 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  has  established — nevertheless 
in  the  commission  of  crimes  v^ich  cause  human  nature 
to  shudder;  (for  human  nature  is  the  same  in  allagqs;} 
they  had  in  the  horrors  attendant  on  the  perpretatiop  of 
those  crimes,  sufHcient  admonition  of  their  heniousness; 
and  by  the  light  of  nature,  they  might  deduce  from  this 
indisposition  of  their  natural  feelings  to  flagitious  crimes, 
the  existence  of  a  benevolent  First  Cause,  which  having 
the  power  to  create^  must  also  have  poster  to  punish 
these  violations  of  reason — and  from  those  benevolent 
fragments  of  nature,  which  have  escaped  the  hands  o^ 
"the  destroyfer,  and  which  like  the  broken  pillars  of  a 
once  magnificent  building,  speak  the  souPs  original 
beauty  and  grandeur  ;  several  heathen  philosophers  rea- 
soned well  on  the  nature  of  man,  (considering  their 
imperfect  light,)  and  on  the  duties  due  to  himself  and 
to  society — and  from  the  harmony  and  order  of  the 
visible  creation,  the  evident  effect  of  design;  united 
with  those  traces  of  the  Creator*s  finger  in  the  human 
mind,  and  with  the  observation  of  that  bounty,  which 
provideth  all  things  living  with  plenteousness — they 
justly  concluded,  that  a  Being  all  powerful  existed — 
that  that  being  was  the  artificer  and  legislator  of  the 
world — that  he  was  the  author  of  that  order  and  harmony 
which  they  saw — ^^that  he  was  a  bountiful  being,  from 
the  instances  which  were  incontrovertibly  before  their 
eyes,  of  the  extension  of  his  care  to  the  feblest  reptile, 
furnishing  it  with  means  of  pleasure  and  subsistence-— 
that  he  was  a  being  delighting  in  mercy,  from  the  de- 
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lightful  seusatidtif   which  he  had    formed  the  mind  of 
man  to  experience  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  averse  to 
murder  and  cruelty,  from  the  horrors  attendant  on  the 
perpetration  of  those  crimes-*— -^hese  were  they  whom 
thus   reflecting,  and  thus  instructing  their  fellow-men, 
St.  Paul  describes  as  not  having .  the  law,  (that  is  the 
law  of  Mose3)  were  a  law  unto  themselves — doing  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law — their  consciences 
accussing  or- excusing,,  as   they  obeyed  its  dictates  of 
merqy  and  righteousness,  or  leaned  to  the  wicked  and 
superstitious  practices   of  their  country,  in  violation  of 
them— rbut  thiit  tb^se-were  few  in  number,  we  learn  from 
the  words  of  the  same  apostle,   who  speaking   of  the 
Gentile  world  in  general,  observed,   that  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  and  that  there^ 
fore  he  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate   mind— there- 
fore, and  not  on  any  other  account : The  conjunction 

therefore  is  exceedingly  emphatical — it  shews  that  God^ 
independent  of  their  abuse  of  hjis  gifts,  did  not  consign 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  ;  did  not,  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  his  justice,  in  the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin, 
cut  oflF  his  posterity  from  all  means  of  salvation — by 
such  a  proceeding,  injustice,  not  justice,  would  be 
glorified — ^and  those  persons  who  argue  otlierwise,  shew 
their  manifest  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  justice  and 
mercy,  as  welt  as  flatly  contradict  the  wofd  of  God  ; 
which  §aith,  that  as  he  liveth,  he  hath  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  all  should  return 
unto  him,  repent,  and  live — if,  therefore,  he  taketh 
pleasure  in  the   returning  of  man  unto  him,  that  he  may 
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repent  and  live ;  ht  sarely  furnisheth  him  with  means 
and  motives  to  facilitate  his  retarii — the  advocates  of 
unconditional  reprobation,  cannot  escape  this  inference, 
unless  they  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  impotence  ; 
which,  admitting  the  good-will  of  the  Deity  to  man, 
Kmits  his  power  of  manifesting  it — a  slander  too  gross 
to  be  admitted  by  any  man  of  reason,  while  -the  en- 
lightened christian  rejects  it,  as  derogating  from  the  9|w 
merits  of  his  Savionr,  which  he  believes  to  be  at  least 
as  extensive  to  heal,  as  the  sin  of  Adam  was  to 
disorder. 

Having  now  nearly  finished  my  digression  from  £he  ori* 
ginal  subject,  I  shall  shortly  resume  my  refutation  of 
Epicurus  Sadducee,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  renew  the 
caution  already  given  the  bumble  reader,  not  to  draw  too 
fiivourable  a  conclusion  of  heathen  Rome  firom  the  philo- 
sopher's  defence,  which  was  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  life ;  for  although  mauy  and  grievous  corruptions  re- 
main in  the  protestant  states  of  Europe,  they  are  neverthe- 
less literaUy  reformed,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
reign  of  pagan  superstition  and  destruction ;  which  I  be- 
lieve far  exceeded  in  magnitude  and  deformity,  what  even 
now  remains  of  her  image  in  the  Romish  church. 
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THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 


I  shall  begiD  this  division  of  my  subject,  by  repeating 
an  observation  I  made  in  the  commencement  of  my  argp- 
ment  with^  the  unbelieving  philospher;  namely,  that 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  who  was  the  first  christian 
emperor  (so  called,}  history  does  not  furnifh  us  with  any 
period,  wherein  six  successive  princes  of  Rome  perished 
by  treason*  although  in  the  dark  ages  of  popery  provo« 


*  Tiberius,  an  emperor  of  kcciihcn  Rome  was  smotliered  or 
dispatched  by  poison  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  christian 
iiera ;  be  iras  succeeded  by  Cahguia,  who  was  roardered  by 
Cassius  Cherea — Caligula  was  succeeded  by  Claudius  his  uncle« 
who  Wits  poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina — Nero,  who  succeeded 
Ckudius,  'murdered  himself  to  escape  the  vengeful  fury  of  his 
enemies— Galba^  his  successor,  an  able  soldrer,  and  worthy  of 
government  in  those  barbarous  times,  perished  by  the  treachery 
of  Oiho,  his  favoritc-^Otbo,  who  succeeded  him,  was  killed  in 
\BL  battle  fboght  with  VrlelHus,  his  competitor — ^Vitellius  Was 
itttitdeted  by  the  9o1diifN'6f  Vespasian,  who  dragging  his  dead 
body  thrd^h  the  tftfe\^,  tiiHsw  it  with  all  possible  contempt  into 
*be  riv«t  Troer.-^These  are  only  a  ftw  instances  of  the  barbarity 
jof  thuyse  tihi^s,  a  f^  8(«^t(iih%d  ffutts  of  itt^t  wild  olive  tree,  iato 
"which  sokne  Ar^n  fsf  lodse  principles,  wh6  wish  to  tender  them* 
Welveft  ttn^Ment,  or  df  ihfst^et)  judgments,  &nd  who  are  themselves 
decthedj  wish  jagain  to  higl^ft  ti^-^but,  brethrent,  suffer  ubt 
yoitt'  «lttiplicity  to  bb  cbfrtipted  by  their  sophistry— for  if  these 
Itteli  posisess  thenrselvtls  any  virtue,  they  ane  indebted  for  it  to 
the  influence  of  that  rehgibn.  Which  they  endeavour  to  destroy, 
*atid  whitih  equally  dtsctaifhs  the  loose  principles  of  the  infidel, 
and  th6  loosiB  practices  bfthe  libertine — the  ravages  of  war,  and 
ill  pi*ivate  life  the  more'refined,  though  (as  to  human  happiness) 

eqU«kl)y  desolating  ittttubnce  of  unhallowed  nature  ! Over  the 

whole  universe  the  divine  mercy  lifts  aloft  its  hovering  wing, 
at|d  suspends  the  sWord  of  justice,  that  the  creature  of  probation 
may  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  trial— -during  this  day,  thany 
warnings  and  incitements  to  virtue  are  afforded  him ;    many 
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trations  were  net  wanting— ^I  would  place  this  morderatteii 
of  the  people  to  the  credit  of  Christianity ;  and  the  cruel- 
ties afterwards  exercised  by  men  in  power  assuming  that 
name,  as  not  chargeable  upon  it — ^they  being  in  reality 
heathens,  who  had  only  transferred  their  idolatry  to  new 
objects  equally  prohibited  by  the  Gospel — and.  I  would 
Tiiidicate  the  superintendance  of  Providence  by  saying, 
that  these  idolaters  were  never  able  by  fire  and  swbrd,  to 
destroy  its  existence  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  thousands-— 
nor  could  theAr  sanguinary  measures  prevent  its  final  pro- 
gress— they  were  undoubtedly  permitted  (for  reasons  un- 
known to  us)  to  datn  up  the  well-spriog  of  life^  and  force 
it  for  many  centuries  to  take  a  subterraneous  course — du«- 
ring  these  ages  of  crucifixion  darkness ;  the  wilderness  and 
s(ditary  desert  were  its  chief  receptacles — ^yet  even  here 
it  carried  too  much  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile — Mara  and 
Tiber  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  water  of  life, 

opportttDities  of  instruction  thrown  in  his  way-— that  with  one 
eye  fixed  upon  Christ  for  the  saccoars  of  his  grace,  and  the 
other  upon  that  perfect  copy  of  his  divine  will  which  the  gospel 
exhibits,  the  feeble  creature  may  aspire  after  Conformity  to  that 
portraiture  of  beauty  and  perfection,  in  which,  if  sincerely  en- 
gaged, although  feeble  as  a  child— or  by  nature  deformed  as  a 
'  monster — the  perfections  of  God  are  engaged  on  his  behalf-— 
engaged — whether  in  a  day,  a  year  or  an  age,  according  to  his 
own  good  pleasure,  to  perform  bis  gospel  covenant — that  he  will 
create  in  this  seeking  sinner,  "  a  clean  heart**  (that  fountain  of 
purity  to  the  body)  that  he  will  "  renew  a  right  spirit,''  (that 
only  source  of  right  action)  ''  within  him/' 

That  the  humble  ingenuous  reader  may  not  be  seduced  into  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  gospel,  by  confounding  it  with  the 
errors  of  popery  on  the  one  Jiand-^or  the  national  and  individual 
ioiperfections  of  those  who  are  in  part  reformed  on  the  other,  is 
the  object  of  this  note,  as  well^as  to  manifest  to  his  view  the 
weighty  ble9sings  we  derive  fix)m  the  christian  religion,  of  wjiich 
poor  heathens  were  destitute. 
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ao|bEt  even  in  the  wilderness  it  tasted  bitter — neverthetesi 
the  infusion  was  not  so  extensive,  as  to  dcstro}'  its  heal* 
ing  influence ;  or  to  render  undisiinguishabie  its  intrinsip 
properties^tbese  refreshing  streams,  although  as  I  said 
<:biefly  to  be  found  in  the  wilderness,  did  nevertheless  in 
their  passage  from  the  fount,  frequently  breaking  out  even 
in  the  populous  Mnnts  of  men — ^and  sometimes  asserted 
their  dignity,  and  offered  their  refreshments  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  capital;  but  being  averse  to. violence,  they 
were  uniformly  pushed  back  through  theiji  subterranean 
channels,  toseeV  a  reception  elsewhere — For  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years,  they  coniiqued  to  be  thus  persecuted  ; 
but  at  length,  be  who  said,  '^^  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light^^'  at  whose  command,  nations  and  empires 
rise  and  fall,  floqrisb  ^nd  decay — whose  justice  reaches 
to  the  depths  of  hell,  and  whose  voice  animates  all  nature 
with  its  instructions,  9aw  the  time  was  fully  come,  in 
which  he  should  begin  to  deliver  the  celestial  spring  from 
its  imprisonment. — A  priest*  is  made  the  first  instrument 
of  delivering  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and  in  this 
pious  undertaking,  he  is  assisted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
gospel — ^and  at  length  the  healing  streams  spout  forth,  and 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  law  to 
water  Germany  ! — I  must  confess.it  ran  in  a  muddy  stream 
all  this  century — in  process  of  time  however  its  agitation 
ceased,  and  faithful  labourers  raised  up  for  that  purpose, 
commended  the  task  of  separating  it  from  the  filth  of  the 
soil,^  through  which  it  ran  ;  these  labourers   have  been 

'     *   Luther. 
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succeeded  by  others ;  and  the  work  i»  still  going  on— ^frcrai^ 
^Germany  it  flowed  more  or  less  mixed  to  various  countries 
of  Europe:  as  Geneva,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Ne- 
therlands, and'even  the  islands  of  the  sea^;  and  it  wrought 
marvelbtis  changes  in  all  these  places,  although. mixed 
with  the  sediment  of  its  original  bed  ; — last  of  all  it 
visited  the  continent  of  America — the  barren  wilderness 
received  with  open  arms  its  healing  streams,  which  flowed 
from  province  to  provMice  in  majestic  simplicity,  render:, 
ing  wholesome  and  fertile  every  spot  through  which  it 
passed — in  Pennsylvania  it  reposed  as  in  its  own  proper 
bed — the  purifying  operations  it  passed  through  before  its^ 
arrival  here,  has>  given  it  a  transparency  and  fruitfulness 

*   that  mocks  description the  Nile  has  never  caused  the 

barrenh'sands  of  Egypt,  to  produce  such  fruit»  and* flowers 
as  are  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania-^tbe  prodiicts  of  the  old'^ 
world  still  groaning  iinder  corrupfeionj  cannot  vie  with 
them ;  and  this  province  which  may  be  justly  stikd  the 
mistress  of  the  new  world,  continues  the  admiration  of 
mankind — And  now  having  traced  the  progressive  move- 
roentsi.  of  Christianity,  from  Judea  a  Roman  province 
which  gave  it  birth,  to  Pennsylvania  a  province  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  I  conceive  it  to  be  esta- 
blished in  its  purest  form ;  let  us  look  a  little  back  to 
christian  Rqme  so  called,  whose  political  and  ecclesiastical 
image,  is  comprised  of  a  motley  mixture  of  Paganism,. 

Judaism,  and  Christianity , 

A  learned  man  who  has  written  the  history  of  these 
times,,    makes  the   following  observations  upon    them^. 
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vis.   **  Boih  Jews  and  Heathens  were  accostomed  to  a 

vast  variety  of  magnificent  ceremonies  in  their  religious 

service — and  as  they  considered  these  rites  as  an  essential 

part  of  religion^  it  was  natural  they  should  behold  with 

indifference,  and  even  with  contempt,  the  simplicity  oC 

the   christian  worship,   which  was  destitute  of    them-* 

To  remove  this   prejudice,  the  bishops  thought  it  ne« 

cessary  to  increase  tbe~ number  of  cereitionies,  to  reodes 

the  public  worship  more  striking  to  the  outward  senses.*' 

In  this  and  similar  conformities,-  we  may  perceive  the 

origin  of  those  abuses  complained  of  by  Epicurus  Sad- 

ducee — abuses  borrowed  from   pagan  pride,  and  pagan 

superstition — and  although  apparently  unconnected  with 

war  and  injustice,  were  the  parents  of  both — for  they 

gave  bhrth  to  that  mother  of  harlots,  which  afterwards 

covered  the  earth  with  her  sorceries ;  shed  the  blood  of 

the  martyrs,  and  made  princes  tremble  on  their  thrones— 

from  the  moment  that  this  new  adopted  system  obtaiiied, 

footing  in  the  christian  church,  it  spread  its  desolations 

far  and  wide — to  improve  upon  it,  it  became  necessary 

to  abandon  the  i'implicity  of  the  christian  religion«^Anti« 

christ,  who  before  this  period  had  in  vain  fought  against 

the  church  in  his.  heathen  character,  is  now  admitted, 

dressed  in  the  motley  garb  of  a  Jewish  and  Pagan  priest — 

the  sanctimonious  appearance  of  the  Demon  excites  vene* 

ratjoi^— **  the  whole  world  wonders  after  him  ;"  and  to 

qonvince  them  that  be  is  worthy   of  their  worship,  he 

works  mirecles-^ihe  carcases,  of  pagan  superstition  and 

of  Jewish  ceremonies,   interred   by   the    first  christian 

worUiies,   be  raises   from  putrefaction    in    «ight   of  the 
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gaping  multitude — his  power  they  acknowledge,  amJ* 
bis  mandates  they  obey,  whose  authority  is  founded  iir 
rebellion,  and  whose  mandates  under  whatever  form, 
end  in  destrnction-'^fhe  consequences  of  this  new  esta- 
blished authority  soon  appeared — Princes  were  deprived 
of  th^ir  dominions,  and  subjects  of  their  estates ;  and' 
those  who  possessed  sufficient  courage  and  integrity  to 
bear  their  testimony  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
demon,  were  d>ro\vn  into  prison,  or  suffered  death  cgi^ 
the  rack  or  in  the  flanies — and  have  these  abuses  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  mild  and  benevolent  religion  of  Christ; 
which  commandeth  men  to  love  their  enemies,  and 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  them,*  or  are  they  not  fairly- 
attributable  to  the  introduction  of  pagan^  pride  and  pagan 
superstition—- undoubtedlythelatter — the  philosopher  Epi- 
curus Sadducee  is  therefore  unjust,  in  charging  the  crimes 
and  disorders  of  christian  Rome  so  called ^  upon  the 
genius  and  nature  of  the  christian  religion  ;  it  produceth 
no  such  fruits,  as  the  general  character  of  the  church 
evinced  before  the  intr6duction  of  J'ewish  and  Pagan  cere- 
monies-*-a  period  of  two  or  three  centuries — the  simpli- 
city of  the  tives  of  its  members  during  this  period — 
their  proverbial  affection  for  each  other — their  non-resist- 
ance of  the  constituted  authority — their  fortitude  in 
suffering — the  joy  with  which  they  laid  down  their  lives 
in  confirmation  of  their  testimony,  all  argue  a  religion^ 
divine— rthe  present  state  of  Penusylvania,  where  the  very 
piisons  are  become  houses  of  refortnatiou — cities  of  refuge 

*  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount. . 
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to  the  traDSgrewing  members  of  society — where  the  pre. 
sent  and  future  welfare  of  the  worst  criminals  are  objects 
of  state — prove  to  a  dennnistration  the  nature  of  the 
christian  religion-;  and  put  to  confusion  every  impudent 
attempt  to  slander  its  digfnity,  or  to  derogate  from  its 
harmonious influenoe  upon  society— -while  even  to  the  dim 
eye  of  reatoo,  the  miserable  consequences  of  heathen  pride 
and  ambition  (trampling  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and 
termroating  its  misfortunes  in  suicide  as  its  last  resource) 
are  evident  as  the  bearx>s  of  the  tttu — Boast  not  therefore 
Cpicurus  Sadducee,  of  the  wisdom  of  heathen  antiquity, 
nor  pretend  to  compare  its  stygian  superstition  with  the 
fairand  unadorned tformof  Christianity — one  christian  state 
existing  refutes  the  csllumny  ;  and  manifests  that  the 
disorders  thou  hast  introduced  as  arguments  against  her, 
ilowed  from  the  fountain  head  of  thy  own  favourite  coun« 
-try — they  were  the  offspring  of  that  nature,  which  the 
houated  advocat/ss  qf  reason*  vainly  labour  to  represent  as 
perfect— -but  which  OKperience  has  always  proved  (when 
^abUndoned  to  its  own  guidance,)  becomes  the  principal 
«oa||&BSgf  public  and  domestic  calamity. 

I  appeal  to  the  christian  reader,  whether  f 

Tairly  traced,  t)^  disorders  complained  of  to  the 

fountain  head  of   the  philosopher's  own  country,    and 

•clearly  proved  that  they  were  .not  the  offspring   of  chris- 

^  A^oQctLtcM  qf  reason— the  reader  is  requested  not  to  pass  over 
4hi8  irony. — ^The  sublimity  of  this  reason  and  its  fruits  are  touched 
«pon  in  the  last  note  but  one  ■  \Xa  effects  were  also  recently 
exemplified  in  the  reign  of  Robespierre- -Englishmen  bewar« 
of  the  rocks  and  quicksands  which  lye  on  th^  right  an()  lelV  of 
christiaaity. 
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Viftnit)'*-— — She  sheddeth  no  oian^s  bloodt— she  putteth  do 
man  to  the  rack  for  his  faith — she  oppresseth  no  man— ^sbe 
defraudeth  no  man— on  the  contrary-r— she  sufFereth  long 
and  is  kind — -she  envieth  not — she  is  not  easily  provo- 
ked— ^her  language  is — **  PeaCfe  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men."— This  Christianity  of  the  gospel  is  the  last  best 
gift  of  God  to  man — the  revolutions  of  states  and  empires 
have  been  rendered  subservient  to  its  progress,  by  the 
conduct  of  an  over-ruling  Providence — ancl  it  shall  go 
on  from  conquering  unto  conquer,  until  the  earth  is  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 


■  »       ■    » 


THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE. 


PART  THE  FOURTH. 


In  our  last  we  took  a  cursory  survey  of  its  roll  through 
ages  and  empires, — let  us  now  descend  to  the  lower  walks 
of  this  great  amphitheatre,  and  we  shall  find 
cisely  the  same  springs  animate  the  great  po! 
operations  in  these  departments— '-— it  would  polli 
page  to  recite  the  numberless  instances  of  low  intrigue  by 
which  persons  destitute  of  religion  and  honour,  have 
obtained  fortunes  and  offices  of  trust ;  and  by  which  they 
have  accomplished  the  ruin  of  families-^the  history  of 
these  occurrences  for  quarter  of  a  century  in  a  very 
sn)all  district  of  country,  would  alone  fill  a  volume — if 
we  add  to  this  the  scandalous  neglect  of  the  comfort  apd 


•mortils  of  the  poor — the  educaf^^f  their  ciiilcken — and 
of  insane  persona  in  the  lower  classess  of  society — atleaat 
in  oiany  parts  of  this  negkcied  land,,  we  must  acknow* 
ledge  that  virtue  has  not  as  yet  become  the  main  spring 
even  of  the  lower  wheel  of  Jife — ^^it  is  however  pleasant  to 
ho|)e  that  its nccedit is  gaining  ground,  and  that  eve^flt 
this  pieriod  with  the  assistance  of  supernatural  ^id,  it 
sometimes,  gains  the  ascendancy  of  its  rival. 


THE  BALM  OF  GILEAB. 


AN    ALLLGORY, 


This  sovereign  simple  has  been  geeaily  adylterated  'hy 
the  mismanagement  of  unskilful  botanists  in  every 
country — not  careful  to  preserve  pnmixed  the  artless 
seed,  ifi  process  of  time  it  becao^  so  dtformed^  as  tci  re- 
quire the  most  pi ofound  sagacity  to  disttiiguish  it  from 
its  multiplied  spurious  imitations-^it  had  been  transferred 
pur^n  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  from  Judea  where 
ft  originated,  into  almost  every  soil  in  the  then  known 
world,  and  the  demand  for  it  became  prodigious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cures  which  it  effected  ;  but  the  doctors  of 
that  age,  like  many  of  their  successors,  were  averse  toiw 
; propagation.,  fet*  it  purged  the  mental  as  well  as  the  visual 
ray,  cleansed  leapers,  and  even  animated  putrefaction — 
-the  discovery  of  such  a  simple^  was  the  death-warrant  of 
dbeir  CanDie  and  fortune — ^and  it  is  thertfofje  almost  unsim^ 


pessary  to  inform  my  reSBers,  that  they  conspired  it*  de- 
struction — the  better  to  accomplish  their  design,  they 
obtained  the  enaction  of  a  law,  by  which  it  was  rendered 
penal  for  a  Jewish  botanist  to  persevere  in  his  profession, 
or  even  so  much  as  to  name  the  detested  balm — the 
^^^ors  of  their  own  province  led  the  van  in  this  conspi- 
racy of  mankind  ;  or  to  spe^k  with  propriety  of  language, 
were  its  first  instruments — for  it  is  supposed  that  the  plan 
was  originally  laid  by  their  prince,  who  is  a  sworn  enemy 
to  the  art  of  healing— *— In  consequence  of  this  edi(^t, 
many  botanists  were  put  to  death — for  being  lovers  of 
mankind,  they  could  not  but  recommend  what  they  knew 
to  be  a  universal  restorative — and  in  the  face  of  death  and 
danger,  they  did  plant  and  propagate  it,  in  most  parts  of 
the  then  known  world— and  not  only  planted  and  propaw 
gated,  but  even  watered  it  with  their  blood,  which  was 
observed  to  agree  extremely  well  with  it  'In  pro- 

cess of  time  the  prince  %t  whose  instfgation  these  botanists 
were  put  to  death^  held  a  council  in  his  dark  dominions, 
and  observed  to  his  nobles  and  ministers  in  full  assembly, 
that  they  bad  nOtwithstandiog  their  long  experience^  been 
deceived  as  to  thd  nature  of  the  balm,  but  that  of  late  be 
bad  discovered  by  virtqe  of  a  chemical  process,  that  the 
seed  of  that  plant  was  generated.in  blood  divine — that  it 
also  eontained  a  correspondent  particle  of  celestial  spirit — > 
and  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  instead  of  extinguish- 
ing  accelerated  its  growth,  that  thenceforth  they  must 
adopt  a  new  plan  of  operations,  as  death  could  not  destroy 
it — and  instead  of  persecuting  the  successors  of  the  bota^ 
nists  who  had  planted  and  watered  it  with  their  blood,  we 
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ibali ,  Mid  tiB,  pftjr  them  «m>ck  btMMge — we  shall  iirapirv 
the  priDoei  mild  kings  of  ibe  earthy  to  erect  temples  to  tht 
luemorj  of  their  ancestors-^Riches  and  V^nours  shall  go 
forth  k)  court  their  acceptance ;  they  shall  be  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  egtsCy  and  pleasure  shall  allure  them  in  all  her 
enchanting  forms^  they  shall  fall  greedily  on  the  prey ; 
and  wLile  contending  for  popedoms,  bishoprics  and  plu- 
ralities, we  shall  destroy  the  good  seed,  and  diligently 
sow  our  own— you  know  my  friends,  continues  the  arch 
fiend,  that  we  cannot  want  means^to  effect  our  purposes — 
all  hell  is  before  us,  and  as  for  the  earth  it  is  mine  by 
forfeiture — proceed  therefore  into  every  part  of  it  with 
confidence — carry  implements  of  all  sorts  with  you — study 
the  nature  of  every  soil — if  it  is  impenetrable  to  pleasure, 
it  may  nof  to  profit — if  it  resist  both,  besiege  it  with  ho- 
nours^^if  these  fail,  fill  the  atmosphere  with  pestilential 
vapour*— from  this  engender  every  form  ^  superstatioa-^  ^ 

fill  the  earth  wkh  mock  saints,  serpenta,  owls,  and  etery 
r  species  of  deity^^-^-sow  jealeissies  and  divisiotts; 
by  aU  naaos  separate  maa  frooa  man!  fear  not,.  ' 
my  firiendS).  tha  good  seed  shall  soon  disappear,  or  shall 
at  kast  be  driven  Irem  the  haunts  of  men—I  prognosti. 
caHe  that  its  first  Planter  wifl  agaHi  revive  it,  but  in  the 
deop  recesses  of  faeti,  I  iyare  still  more  refined  weapons 
than  tbose  with  wbick  I  now  assault  h"  -"Go  arrd  return 
victorious,  and  when  this  accursod  ptaoc  again  pr-esumes 
to.sf>roat  krtb  its  leaves,  you  shall  receive  my  farther 
directions-****-*^!  need  mot  inform  aiy  fea«(eri,  bow  faith- 
fully these  legions  of  Lucifer  fulfiHed  the  oottmissions  of 
tber  ]iiastor*^Ettrope^s  dirtpfnl  tide  for  a  thMsand  years 
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proeUim  it  on  the  house  top — aod  although  the  plant 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  still  exist-— 
historians  assert^  that  it  is  on)y  to  be  found  in  select  i^ur- 
series^  and  private  gardens. 


DEVELOPEMENT 

oy 

THS   HUMAN  CHARACTER; 

OR  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION   OF    THE  PASSIONS 

CONSIDERED. 

The  different  passions  of  the  human  mind  are  undoubt- 
edly of  divine  origin,  and  when  the  understanding  is 
duly  enlightened,  and  the  will  influenced  to  apply  them 
to  their  proper  objects  and  ends,  are  instrumental  to  form 
and  perfect  the  human  character — man's  nature  app 


J  tome  to  be  composed  of  three  parts — the  sensitive — the 
'^■bociai — and  the  divine — there  is  a  connexion  between 
these,  similar  to  the  links  of  a  chain  extending  firom  earth 
to  heaven — ^sensitive  gratification  has  earth  for  its  object— 
the  social  of  man,  comprehends  the  union  of  corporeal 
and  intellectual  enjoyment — ^but  that  state  which  is 
divine,  and  which  has  been  experienced  by  many  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  powerful,  implies  the  transformation  of 
the  soul  into  tfie  image  of -God,  which  is  known  never, 
theless  to  be.^o  far  from  destroying  the  corporeal  and  in-* 
tellectual  purts'of  our  uature,  that  it  sublimes  and  ele* 
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vates  them — Some  weU  meaning  persont  have  therefore 
erred 9  in  ttiflicting  upon  the  lower  parts  of  their  naturf, 
irrational  and  unmerciful  lacerations — these  may  depress 
the  spirits — but  they  do  not  regulate  the  passions,  nor  di- 
rect them  to  their  proper  objects — God  has  implanted  the 
latter  in  us  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes — and 
has  withal  condescended  to  grant  us  written  rules  for 
their  regulation — and  experience  proTes,  that  these  rules 
violated  and  broken  disorder  society,  but  obeyed  and 
acted  upon,  produce  the  harmony  of  creation — this 
is  what  1  call  rational  theology — ^for  if  sensitive  and 
social  blessings  were  not  necessary,  appetites  for  them 
would  not  be  given  ;  and  if  completely  suflBcient  to  con- 
stitute the  happiness  of  man,  they  would  leave  no  vacuum 
in  bis  soul  unfilled;  but  as  the  contrary  is  known,  it 
proves  that  there  is  a  part  in  us,  which  can  be  rendered 
happy  by  nothing  less  than  the  Deity  himself,  who  is  the 
final  point,  from  whence  is  suspended,  and  in  which 
terminate,  all  the  links  of  Providence  and  nature. 


REFLECTIONS 

EESULTINQ   FROM    THE    MISFORTUNES  OF  ROUSSEAU  WITH 
EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  SOUTARY   WALKER. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Rousseau  the  Swiss  or 
Savoyard  philosopher,  and  generally  so  unfavourable, 
that  I  had'copceived  a  strong  prejudice  against  his  cha- 
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iMter— -at  this  time  none  of  his  writings  had  fallen  into 
vtij  hands ;  but  happening  of  late  to  meet  with  his  con- 
fessions and  reveries  at  an  auction^  I  bought  them,  and 
found  he  bad  been  much  misrepresented— -these  little 
treatises  bear  the  evident  marks  of  true  narrative — his 
e^iifessiotis  let  you  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  heart, 
so  far  BB  he  Irimself  had  knowledge  of  them — he  does 
not  disguise  ner  palHate  his  motives,  but  unfolds  them  to 
you  with  an  amiable  simplicity — what  a  pity  that  such  a 
'  man  sb6uld  have  wrong  principles — he  tells  us  in  one  of 
these  treatises^  thai  he  was  educated  under  the  inspection  ^; 
of  a  pious  (I  think  profeestant)  minister ;  and  yet  he  does  uot 
appear  to  have  had  his  mind  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
nature  and  importance  of  tbedoctrines  of  the  gospel;  if  these 
had  due  plaee  iu  his  judgment^  he  would  hardly  have 
violated  the  religious  reluctances*  which  he  felt  in  the  case 


*  Although  these  reluctances  were  not  adverted  to  as  reUgious 
by  Rousseau,  I  am  nevertheless  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that 
they  were  properly  speaking,  divine  convictioni — Rousseau  feh 
no  uneasy  sensation,  while  living  in  the  most  intimate  habits  of 
Jriendship  with  Madame  de  Warren — but  no  sooner  does  she 
propose  to  his  then  unperverted  mind,  a  simfui  alliance,  than  a 
something  within  him  declines  it,  and  even  upon  reflection 
seems  to  shudder  at  its  approach — when  for  want  of  clearly 
understanding  this  reluctance  to  evil — placed  in  man  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  as  the  safeguard  or  his  virtue — Rousseau 
abandons  himself  to  the  temptation,  and  even  perpetrates  the 
crime,  against  which,  his  nature  thus  informed  revolted  ;  how 
iaicbfully  does  tl^  spirit  of  God  resume  its  office  in  reproving 
him :  ah  'tis  easy  for  the  enlightened  mind  to  perceive  its  hea- 
venly traces,  in  the  compunction  and  disappointment  which 
Rousseau  felt  after  the  perpetration  of  his  crime — 'tis  true  these 
reluctances  gradually  decrease  as  they  cease  to  be  attended  to ; 
hence  the  danger  of  inattention  and  disobedience  to  these  and 
other  messengers  of  good,  until  a  degree  of  hardness  be  acquired, 
wtfich  induce  us  to  resolve  our  former  scruples,  into  mere  pue- 
rilities of  youth,  or  pi'ejudices  of  education ;  ahd  as  it  becomtf 
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of  liis  connexion  with  M.  Warren— -be  acknowledges  be 
felt  as  if  be  bad  committed  incest,  wben  his  own  weaknesa 
and  ber  false  philosophy,  triumphed  over  his  satutary  scru- 
ples. M.de  Warren  be  represents  as  a  very  good  catholic  iQ 
her  own  opinion — alas^!  what  a  monstrous  brood  has  such 
Catholicism  united  with  a  spurious  philosophy,  engendered 
— this  woman  who  had  been  corrupted  by  the  sophisms  of 


our  interest  in  proportion'  to  our  advancement  in  vice,  to  reason 
away  every  thing  which  -  may  operate  aa  a  restraint  upon  the 
passions ;  the  witness  for  God  m  the  human  mind  is  soon  rejected 
— the  eutward  revelation  of  his  will  in  the  scriptnres  which  is 
its  counterparty  becomes  judged  and  disputed,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  with  all  those  who  fear  God,  are  esteemed  as 
innovators  of  human  happiness  and  proper  objects  of  derision — 
Oh  ye  who  like  the  Swiss  philosopher  were  otice  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  ehaste  dictates  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  but 
who  like  him  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  their  origin  and  desti- 
nation— Ye  whose  feet  were  once  beautifal  upoa  the  gospel 
plains,  and  whose  tvompets  with  masculine  energy  animated  the 
militant  hosts  to  battle — Was  the  year  of  jubilee  come  that  you 
cast  your  arms  to  the  dogs,  aad  retaroed  to  the  embraces  of 
your  wives  and  children  ?  did  peace  overflow  the  land,  and  had 
the  inhabitaats  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sworn  allegiance  to 
your  prince,  that  you  deseited  his  caaaa  and  returned  to  yoot 
pleasures?  or  rather  did  an  enemy  take  advantage  of  yout 
weakness,  to  sow  division  in  the  army  and  to  scatter  the  troops  } 

Wonder  not  tbajt  this  bat  been  the  pos^oa  of  your  weaker 

brethren,  when  you  who  were  its  generals  were  the  first  to  flinch 
-^my  speech  ia  divected  to  iBdivtausJa  in  this  nation,  who-beiag 
endowed  with  ministerial  talents,  sound  constitution  ai|d  under- 
standing, independent  fortune  and  general  approbation,  quit  the 
Jeld  of  religious  labour  io  which  they  had  beeo  useful ;  a«d 
have  returned,  wholly  returned  to  tbeir  farms  and  their  mer- 
chandize— these  were  men,  to  whom  their  weiker  brethren  who 
were  d^uititiite  of  these  advantages,  looked  up  Ibr  counsel  and 
support  in  virtue— 'for  sohms  little  instrumental  succour  against 
the  eneray^s  scattered  troops,  which  were  harrassing  them  in  the 
front  and  in  thejcere— ^l^i^t  tb^y  looked  in  vain-^HcniMay  fell  covered 
with  their  blooil,  and  there  was  none  to  help  thafo ;  and  the 
fagitives  who  escaped  with  their  lives,  averting  their  heads 
backward,  looked  over  the  plains  of  Zion  with  anxious  solr- 
citude,  but  behold  they  were  a  ghastly  waste  I 
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het  teacher  in  philosophy,  who  had  conceived  deitgns 
upon  her  virtue^  when  a  young  married  woman  ;  finding 
he  could  not  obtain  bis  purposes  by  an  application  to 
her  passions,  had  recourse  to  artful  reasoning  for  the 
perversion  of  her  principles,  and  jicceeded — the  unfor- 
tunate  man  however  met  with  severe  punishment  for  his 
perfidy,  for  those  latetudinarian  sentiments  with  which  he 
had  inspired  his  pupil,  and  which  had  completely  dethro- 
ned the  gospel  doctrine  of  chastity  from  her  mind,  open- 
ed  a  door  to  further  licentiousness,  and  he  had  the  mi- 
sery  to  find  himself  supplanted  in  his. turn — Rosseau  re- 
marks that  he  became  the  prey  of  a  *'  consuming  jea- 
lousy,''  when  treated,  as  be  had  taught  her  to  treat  her 

husband. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  superstition  is  the  parent 
of  licentiousness — it  may  be  do, — but  satis^ed  I  am  that 
it  is  not  so  exclusively— for  there  are  not  wanting  proofs 
of  persons,  whose  education  has  been  according  to  the 
purest  principles  and  form^  of  Christianity,  who  never- 
theless hold  these  latitudes  as  perfectly  harmless,  when 

they  can  be  exercised  without  detection for  my  own 

part  I  will  say,  and  in  sincerity,  that  I  hope  the  good  old 
gospel  shall  be  for  ever  my  pole  star — I  hope  I  shall  with 
the  divine  assistance  ever  steer  my  course  toward  it ;  and 
if  through  the  |orce  of  temptation  or  the  weakness  of 
nature,  (as  has  been  too  often  the  case)  I  should  have  the 
misfortune  to  deviate  from  its  heavenly  path ;  may  a  de. 
fection  of  principle  be  the  last  occasion  of  my  apostacy. 
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EXTRACTS 

THE  SOLITARY  WALKER. 

Pag^  150. — *^  When  lUl  my  private  enemies  are  deady 
doctors  and  orators  will  stiR  live — and  although  I  bad  but 
those  two  bodies  of  men,  as  persecut<9rs,  I  migbt  be 
certain  tbej'  would  grant  no  more  peace  to  my  memory 
after  my  death,  than  they  have  granted  my  person  during 
my  lifetime."* 

P.  151 . — "  All  is  at  an  end  for  mte  in  this  world — no  one 
ean  do  me  good  or  harm-»-l  have  nothing  mt>re  to  hope 
or  to  fear,  and  here  I  am=  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  an 
abyss,  poor  unfortimate  mortal,  but  impassable  as  God 
himself.'*' 

P.  153. — ''  My  heart  has  been  purified  at  the  test 
of  adversity,  and  I  can  scarcely  find  on  sounding  it  with 
care,  any  remains  of  reprehensible  propensity — what  can 
I  have  more  to  confess  when  ev^ry  terrestrial  affection  is 
wrung  away — I:  have  na  more  to  thank  than  blame  myself 
for — I  am  nothing  for  ever  amongst  men^  and  it  is  all  I 
can  be,  having  no  farther  real  relation  or  actual  society 
with  them — Being  no  longer  aUe  to  do  any  good  that 
does  not  turn  out  bad,  being  no  longer  able  to  act 
without  prejudicing  myself  or  some  one,  to  abstain  is 


*  Are  not  these  obserTationt  equally  applicable  to  any  otbtt 
prexadiced  bodies  of  men. 
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become  my  sole  duty,  and  I  fulfil  it  at  far 'as  I  am  able. 
But  in  this  inactivity  of  body,  my  soul  remains  active ; 
it  still  produces  sentiments ;  thoughts  ;  and  internal  and 
moral  life,  seem  to  grow  out  of  thp  death  of  all  terres- 
trial and  temporal  interests/' 

P.  161. — **  I  felt  all  over  my  frame  a  ravishing  calm,* 
to  which  each  time  I  call  it  to  my  remembrance,  I  never 
felt  ai^  thing  comparable,  in  the  greatest  activity  of 
known  pleasurea^" 

P.  IJl.*^'*  Every  thing  eiternal  is  in  future  foreign 
to  me.  I  have  no  longer  neighbour,  friend  or  brother 
alive.  I  am  on  the  earth,  as  in  a  foreign  planet,  into 
whieb  I  fell  from  tha^  I  tnbabifaed/' 

P.  l^l.'i^*^  The  beap  of  so  many  fortuitous  circum^ 
atanoes,  the  elevatipn  of  all  my  most  cruel  affected  ene^ 
nues ;  all  tbopt  wbo  govero  the  state,  all  those  who  direct 
public  opinion — all  those  in  place.  Every  one  who  has 
credit,  all.  to  comxur  in  one  common  plot*— so  striking 
a  combination  wbicfa  resembles  a  prodigy,  leaves  me 
witboat  a  do^ibt,  that  i\»^  wbple  success  was  written  down 
in  dw  decrees  of  eternity.  This  idea  far  from  striking 
me  as  cruel  and  aifflicting ;  comforts  me,  eases  me,  assists 
nrnio  tny  resignation.  I  do,  not  go  so  far  as  St.  Agustine 
mbo  comforted  himsell  in  damnation  if  such  were  the  will 
of  God-^my  resigoaticm  pro«ieeds  from  a  source  less 
disinterested  it  is  true,  but  as  pure  and  as  worthy  in  my 
4>pinion  of  the  perfect  3eing  I  adorers — Heaven  is  just, 
its  will  is  that  I  should  ^ulfFer,  and  it  knows  that  I  am  in- 
nocent. Thxfi  is  the  motive  of  my  confidence,  my  h^art 
and  my  reason  tell  me  I  am  not  mistaken«^Let  therefore 
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men  itnd  hie  work  od  ;  let  me  letrri  to  suffer  without  ^ 
murmur,  att  must  at  last  return  to  its  course,  and  my 
turn  will  come  some  time  or  othe^.'' 


I  do  not  wonder  that  my  heart  finds  an  echo  in  the 
^toul  and  experience  of  Rosseau — ^for  independent  of  a 
strong  similiarity  of  temper  and  constitution,  our  lots  ia 
life  have  been  extremely  similar — he  is  now  dead  and 
gone;  and  if  h^ppy,  is  beyond  the  breath  of  calumny-i^ 
if  upright,  he  is  where  his  character  cannot  be  mistaken, 
a  fact  that  is  often  reversed  on  this  side  eternity — if  wo 
see  at  all'in  this  life,  it  is  through  a  *^  glass  darkly,''  so 
harrd  it  is  for  any  man  to  comprehend  the  degree  of 
merit  or  demerit  that  attaches  to  the  actions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures — to  ascertain  which,  their  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  must  be  understood,  their  fidelity  to  this  know-  ^ 
ledge,  and  their  temptations  to  deviate  from  it — how 
applicable  to  this  subject  is  that  passage  of  Doctor 
Young — 


"  A  covered  heart  his  character  defendi 

A  covered  .heart  denies  him  t^alf  his  praise/' — 

For  although  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  remain 
eternally  the -same — ^yet  they  have  not  equal  force  upon 
all  persoi^  ;  nor  upoYi  the  same  persons  at  all  times — birt 
these  are  calculations  that  are  seldom  made,  by.forward, 
rash,  judging  human  nature — As  partaliing  of:  itst Infirmi- 
ties I  groan-*4B  siuf£ering  and  causing  others  to  suffer,  I 
groan  also— but  as  being  placed  here  and  in  this,  state  by 
the  will  of  (Jod,  I  strive  to  submit* 

From  the  above  extracts,  and  from  other  passages  in 
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the  writiogs  of  the  phitoiopber  fre  iiaVe  been  treating  of,, 
it  ieeois  reaaonaUe  to  eooclode,  that  he  did  not  feel  that 
consciousness  of  guilt,  wfaicb  has  been  attributed  to  biiii< 
by  bis  ememies — on  the  oontFary  it  appears  that  toward 
the  middfe  of  Hfe^  he  became  much  weaned  from  certain 
pomps  and  pleaaures  to  whieh  he  had  been  addicted  ;  he-* 
informs  us  that  he  put  away  all>  ornaments  of  dress,  and) 

devoted  himsdf  to  reflection ^he  appears  to  have  been^ 

conscious  of  a  happiness  to  be  enjoyed-  snperior  to  the- 
senses,  and  to  have  attained  it*— I  have  heard  of -one  pro- 
duction, of  his  mportieular  which  hashad  a  very  perni- 
cious effect,  smd  from  the  display  of  similar  principles  itts 
his  confessions,  I  believe  k  to  be  the  duty  of  paVents  and> 
guardians  of  youth,  to  withhold  £rom  their  inspection- 
these  productions  of  Rosseau  }  I^abhor  the  loose  sentiments, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  m  those  pieces  y  but  T  cannoir 
oA  this  account  unite  in  the  gmeral  ouiery.  against  the* 
aggregate  of  his  cbaraoten 

A  due  sense  of  the  awful  authority  of  the  gospel^  does- 
not  seem  to  have  been  properly  inculcated  upon  him  in- 
early  life,  nor  had  its  weight  of  influence  upon  his  prin- 
eiples>  in  maturer  age-*he  had  French  manners,  and" 
Ffeoeh 'religion  before  hisej^es-^he  latter  his  good  sense 
rl^ted-^ut  alastaltbmiglr  he  had  light  sufficient  to* 
steer  his  barLoutof  this  port;  yet  destitute  of  the  gos. 
pelquadrantv  beseems  not  to  have  known  by  what  in*, 
strument  to  direct  it — In  this  dilemma,  be  nsade  choice  of 
\yhat  is  commonly  <^ed  natural  religion — he  thought  it^ 
a  fairer  copy  of  the  divine  mind,:  than  that  motley  system^ 
V>y  wl^ich  a.  self  interested  priesthood  obtains  its  wealth,. 
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and  maintains  its  inflaekice  of  er  th^e  minds  of  superstitions 
people — and  bere  chiefly  we  are  to  look  for  the  soorceof 
Rosseau's  sufierings,  which  1  believe  were  ultimfttiely 
blessed  to  him— ^he  was  partly  enlightened  as  I  re« 
marked  before ;  bot  not  being  wholly  so ;  it  is  probable 
the  tide  of  hir  writings  iu  its  passage  through  the  land 
of  superstition  and  immorality,  also  threw  down  some 
useful  landmarks  of  Christianity :  and  this  might  enlist 
against  him  in  conjunction  with  the  votaries  of  supersti^ 
tion,  some  friends  of  virtue ;  whose  zeal  for  the  virtue 
which  they  loved^  might  have  rendered  them  insensible  to 
the  estimable  parts  of  his  dliaracter. 


DOCTOR  YOUNG'S  ADDRESS 


TO' 


LORENZO, 

ON     THE    DANGERS    AWAITING    HIS    SON    ON     EMBAJBQ^INO 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

"  Suppose  him  disciplinM  aright  (if  not 
*Twill  sink  our  poor  account  to  poorer  still) 
Ripe  from  the  tutor ;  proud  of  liberty 
He  leaps  inclosure — bounds  into  the  world—- 
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The  world  is  takedi  after  ten  years  tM, 
Like  antieDt  Troy,  and.  aU  its  joys  his  own 

Alas  the  world's  a  tutor. more  severe. 
Its  lessons  bard,  and  ill  deserve  his  pains; 
Unteaclung  all  bis  virtuous  nature  taught. 
Or  books  fair  virtue's  advocates  inspirM— 
For  who  receives  him  into  public  life, 
Men  of  theworldr^ — ^the  terre-filial  breed. 
Welcome  tt|e  modest  stranger  to  their  sphere,^. 
(Which  glitterM  long  at  distance  in  his  sight) 
And  inlheir  hospitable  arms  inclose : 
Men  who  think  nought  so-strong  of  the  romance 
So  rank  knight-errant,  as  a  real  friend  : 
Men  that  act  up  to  reason's  golden  rule 
All  weakness  of  affection  quite  subdu'd  : 
Men  that  would  blush  at  being  thought  sincere. 
And  feign  for  glory,  the  few  faults  they  want ; 
That  love  a  lie,  where  truth  would  pay  as  well. 
As  if  vice  shone  to  them,  her  own  jreward. 
Lorenzo,  canst  vhou  bear  a  shocking  sight. 
Such  for  Florello^s  sake  'twill  now  appear. 
See  the  steel'd  files  of  seasoned  veterans, 
Train'd  to  the  world  in.buniish*(l  bishood  bright; 
Deep  in  the  fatal  stratagems  of  peace  ;* 
AU  soft  sensation  in  die  throng  rubb'd  off. 
All  their  keen  purpose  in  politeness  sheath'd— ^ 
His  friends  eternal-during  interest, 

*  False  peace,  llie  better  to  betray: 
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His  foes  implacable  when  worth  thfeir  while?* 

At  war  with  every  welfare  but  their  own 

As  wise  as  Lacifer-^aud  half  as  good, 

And  by  whom  nfone^bat  Lircifercan  gaii)- — 


Naked  through  these,  so  common  fate  ordains, 

"Naked  of  heart,  his  cruel  course  he  runs, 

Stung  out  of  all  most  amiable  in  life, 

Prompt  truth,  and  open  thought,  ^and  smiles  urtfeigri'd 

AfFection  as  his  species — wide  diffused  ; 

Noble  presumption  to  mankind's  ronown  ; 

ingenuous  trust  and  confidence  of 'lore. 

Thfsse  claims  to  joy,  if  mortals  joy  might  claim 
Will  fcost  him , many  a  sigh-^*till  time  and  pains, 
rFrom  the  slow  mistress  oT  this  school  experience, 

And  her  assistant pausing  pale  distrust, 

Purchase  a  dear  bought  clue  to'lead  his  youth, 
Thro'  serpentine  obliquities  of  life,  • 

.And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts- 


»■  ■■ 


^iind  happy  if  the  clue  shall, come  so  cheaji^ 


*  What  a  pictare  is  this  of  the  tnan  of  Che  world,  an3  yet 

he  will  talk  of— HONOUR! and  if  a  drab-coloured  man  of 

the  world,  he  will  talk  .ofr-> Morality  ! but  both  are  known 

1>y  one  mark — "  Your  friends  eternal  during  interest — but  when 
4his  ceases — na  matter  what  your  good  qualities — they  caooot 
perceive  them — and  while  it  continues — no  matter  what  your 

vad  ones — they  wHl  «ot  -hpe  ^^ffended ! How  ridiculoas 

.the  pretensions  of  the  {nultitude  to  disGernment,  and  how  gross 
their  perception ;  who  can  "  strain  dt  a  gnat"  of  error  in  the  con- 
-duct  of  a  poor  enthusiast,  and  yet  "  swalbw  the  camel*' of  vfU 
.lainny  in  a  polished  and  opulent  m»Q  of  the  world  1  ! 


for  while  we  learn  to  fence  with  public  :guUt» 
Fall  oft  we  feel  itofo^  contagion  too; 
If  less  than  heav'niy  virtue  is  our  guard. 

« 

Thus  a  strange  kind  of  curs'd  necessity 
Brings  down  the  sterling  temper  of  his  souly 
By  base  alloy  to  bear  the  current  stamp 
Below  called  wisdom — sinks  him  into  safety. 
And  brands  him  into  credit  with  the  world."— 


fjt"^.    *     #  ■       ■  ■       ■     ■     I ;  *  -^ 


ROAD  ^ 

TO 

WEALTH  4ND  HONOUR. 

First-T-In  all  plain  and  public  transactions  of  business 
be  strictly  honest — it  will  obtain  for  you  public  confi* 
dence^  which  when. once  acquired,  many  safe  opportu- 
pities  of  making  money  will  be  in  your  power. 

Secondly— which  ought  to  have  been  firstly-; — 


Banish  from  your  thoughts  all  ideas  of  futurity-^rthe 

repetition  of  these  would  interrupt  that  calm  attention  to 

^your  interests,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  success. 

Thirdly — Choose  for  your  whole  system  of  morals  but 

i>ne  word Character — to  this  you  must  sometimes  sa- 

prifice  a  little — ^but  the  public  credit  and  confidence  you 
will  acquire  by  these  condescensions,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,    will  put  plumb  interest   in    your  power — 
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and  you  know  Uiat  in  the  ballanctng  of  these  accounts^ 
character  not  conscience  is  to  be  consuhed. 

Fourthly — To  obtain-  wealth  and  honor— If  you  arc  a 
high  churchman,    be    up    to  it — hare   the  interest    of 

that  faction  i* If    you   are  a   cathdHc^    be   forward 

in  all  the  concerns  ^f  hdy  mother  chtnrqb — un1(?ss 
you  live  in.  an  opulent  protestant  neighbourhood-^ 
in  that  case  prudence  may  require  yon  to  promote  her 
-concerns  with  less  ostentation,  and  tvith  an  appearance 
^f  great  liberality  toward  your  protestant  brethren — If 
you  are  a  dissenter,  and  live  in  the  centre  of  many  good 
fiynods — I  need  not  teH  you  how  to  ect~-if  you  are  a  man 
of  sense  you  know  the  genius  off  your  psrty,  better  than 
I  do — ^to  it  sacrifice  ail  opposition — if  heresy  spring  up, 
appear  neulial,  or  rather  wishing  to  be  informed,  until 
you  observe  which  side  at  takes— —^if  the  flaoie  spreads 
•among  the  opulent  men  of  j^our  party ,  you  are  caught  also 
— tAetr  reasoQS  were  coget^-^their  arguments  ifirefragable 
--^ut  if  the  poor  of  the  flock  presume  to  think  for  them- 
«eives,  or  to  adopt  new  opinions,  regard  not  their  pro- 
iiessions  of  conscience  or  a  divine  caIK'^-0'Us^  the  heretics 
with  fire  and  faggotfr^r^d  diew  your  weaKhy  orthodox 
Yieighbours,  that  the  blood  of  your  body',  and  the  very 
snusoles  of  y^ur  face,  are  inflamed  and  distorted  with  just 
indignation  of  their  darisig  icapiety« 

Fifthly— ft  must  be  a  constant  n;iaKim  with  you,  that 
«very  rich  man  is  honest,  and  ev^y  great  man  good-» 
but  if  sopae  impertinent  babbler  >^^thin  you,  should  set  up 
to  reason  cases ;  pretending  hif  name  is  common  sense  ; 
Cic^hiitt  oot->*it  is  the  impostor  conscience  who  coisas  to 
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;ibuse  you^ — for  corntnon   sense    is   evidently    on    your 
side 

Sixthly — If  you  are  born  a  friend — as  some  are  born  rich, 
and   some  poor,-^— somei  freemen  and  some   bondmen-r- 
you  are  to  consider  your  title  i^s  a  comfortable  freehold, 
or  warm  patrimony,  capable  of  producing  a  good  deal-r- 
3^ou  have  the  benefit  of  the  character  of  the  whole  church, 
which  is  considerable  in  the  world,  beside  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  trade  in  your  own  80ciety--^your  good  sense  to  ' 
improve  these  is  highly  honourable — ^for  although  your 
forefathers  purchased  this  title,   by   christian  afiection, 
fidelity  and  charity*!— you  are  to  understand  it  but  in  one 
senscr— namely,  you  zxq  your  own  friend;  and  so  far  the 
friend  of  others  only^  as  promotes  this  end — (remember 
I  am  addressing  you  as  a  candidate  for  wealth  and  ho- 
pour) — hence  you  must  not  part  with  any  thing,  but  what 
promises  you  a  good  return,  either  in  money,  or  reputai- 
tion,  which  is  as  good  as  money,  being  frequently  a  fruit* 
f  ul  source  of  it — ^y ou  must  not  be  unsteady — ^you  must  lean 
to  no  new  opinion— -no  alteration  of  dress  or  carriage — ^ypu 
must  avoid  all  r^ligums fervors — and  direct  the  whole  of 
your  passions  into  ihe  channel  of  your  trade — you  mutt 
adopt  with  the  rest  of  your  fellow-citizens,  the  word, 
^character J  for  your  whole  system  of  moralsr— and  to  save 
the  trouble  of  abstract  reasoning,  have  but  one  sentiment 
of  all  vice  and  wickedness— -namely  "  unsteadiness,*'  or  a 
deviation  from  that  path^  which  ultimately  leads  to  weakh 
and  honour. 

.  Seventhly — As  you  have  been  already  informed  of  the 
gentip^nt^  you  are  to  bold  pf  the  rich  and  the  great  (oa 
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matter  what  party  you  belong  to)  it  may  be  neceissary  to 
give  you  a  few  further  instructions  with  regard  to  your 
conduct — ^indeed  they  naturally  flow  out  of  the  princi- 
ples inculcated — you  are  to  recollect,  that  these  gentle- 
men are  already  established  in  possession,  and  that  you 
are  only  a  candidate  for  the  glory  of  this^  world — hence 
you  are  to  conduct  yourself  with  the  utmost  modesty' 
toward  them  ;  and  if  they  honour  you  with  their  conver- 
sation, you  are  never  to  dissent  from  their  opinion— if 
one  of  ^tbese  should  assert  that  the  head  of  a  louse  is  flat, 
although  you  believe  it  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  you 
are  not  to  dissent,  much  less  contradict ;  particularly,  if 
it  is  a  testy  gentleman  you  have  to  deal  with^ — you  will  be 
well  paid  for  your  condescension — you  will  have  the 
gentleman's  aflections-^his  interest  will  come  in  a  train— ^ 
one  by  one,  he  will  bring. his  friends  to  see  you,  and  they 

will  come  in  laughing 1  need  hardly  prescribe  rules 

for  the  exercise  6(  your,  charity — ^for  in  reality  you  ate 
to  tread  under  foot  the  very  sentiment  of  such  a  virtue—^ 
your  character  will  require  you  .soatetimes  to  unite  in  a 
public  collection,  but  you  will  find  value  received  for 
this  sacrifice,  in  the  public  opimon-* After  what  has  passed, 
to  speak  of  warning  the  unruly,  comforting  the  feeble- 
minded, or  restoring  peace  to  the  aflicted,  would  be  su- 
perfluoiis-^they  would  tak^  up  too  much  of  your  time; 
aiidl  cannot  promise  you,'  that  they  are  the  way.  to  pre- 
sent  honour  aud  prosperityr— but  it  rimy  be  necessary  to 
give  you  a  hint,  how  you  should  conduct  yourself  in 
company,  when  an  absent  character  is  spoken  of — you 
^ve  nol  to  consider  whether  this  character  may  or  may  not 
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liav6  nserit ;  bot  you  aee  to  consider  how  it  stands  witk 
the  present  assembly — if  tbe  obaracter  has  chanced  to 
incur  its  displeasure,  as  tiie  •representatiires  of  some  larger 
body,  or  as  tbe  dupes  of  some  wealthy  oppositionist; 
your  detestation  is  of  coarse  decided — but  must  rather 
be.expressed  by  your  gestures  thanyour  words;  by  which 
means  you  will  not  commit  j^ourself-—^^  advantages  of 
this  conduct  are  evident,  when  you  consider  that  it  may 
fall  to  your  lot  to  sit  in  some  probably  better  informed, 
or  more  candid  society — and  where  this  character  if  a 
public  one,  may  also  be  the  subject  of  conversation — 
bare  it  will  be  in  your  power  without  danger  of  contra- 
diction,  to  shew  it  considerable  respect,  by  your  apparent 
reception  of  the  present  ruling  se|itiment — ^and  you  may 
even  console  yourself  with  an  idea  of  the  justice  of  your 
conduct-^-for  every  character  has  its  lights  and  its  shades  ; 
and  in  this  instance,,  you  have  taken  ioih  sides  of  the  ques^ 
tian — If  by  your  prudent  management  yon  succeed  in 
the  world,  (as  most  probably  will  be  the  case,  if  your 
conduct  is  governed  by  these  maKims}-— if  your  system 
allows  it,  you  may  become  a  candidate  for  tbe  govem- 
;nent  of  your  couotry««*<4M  a  man  of  business,  your  am^ 
bition  will  probably  not  tim  higher  than  that  of  tbe  quo- 
rum ;  or  if  a  citisen,  that  c^  the  mayoraky— to  the  for- 
mer of  which  you  may  arrive,  through  the  various  grada^ 
tions  of  seneschal ;  foreman  of  the  petty  jury—- clerk  of  the 
peace-r«ju8tice  of  tbe  peace,  and  so  forward  until  you 
attain  your  ne  plus  ti/tm-^I  need  hardly   mention  the 
gradations  that  will  cotxidH  you  to  the  first  honours  of 
the  capital,  they  are  so  commonly  known ;  nor  tbe  vast 
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harvest  tha^you  will  ceap  from  all  these  places — the  many 
modiBoatioos  of  your  good  sense  to  secure  them,  cannot 
be  described  bere-r-it  would  take  the  pen  of  a  demon  to 
do  them  jastice«^I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  remark  ano- 
ther probable  advantage,  that  will  result  from  your 
character  and  situation,  and  from  the  public  confidence 
yon  have  acquired-«-namely«<-yott  will  become  the  banker 
and  executor  of  your  neighbourhood-^in  the  former  case 
you  will  have  the  use  of  many  small  sums  of  money  ; 
which  wbjsn  pot  together,  will  be  of  considerable  conse- 
quence in  your  trade*^for  I  still  suppose  yon  to  be  a  man 
of  husiness-<r4ind  in  both  cases  you  know  bow  often  it  has 
happened,  that  the  banker  and  executor  have  become  pro* 
frittOTf^yi^ftXk  yOQ  think  you  have  arrived  at  the  zenith 
of  yowc  glory ;  if  you  are  not  already  in  possession  of  a 
HkHsfying  portion  by  more  private  means,  (which  you 
know  hardly  ever  happens)-^you  may  commence  bank- 
rupt with  credit,  by  paying  ten  shilltngs,  instead  of  half 
a  crpwn  to  the  pound ;  which  will  appear  liberal ;  and 
thus  your  glory  will  be  secured  even  in  your  retreat!— r 
Should  you  still  reoMitn  nMsatisfted  with  your  possessions, 
you  may  after  a  suitable  lye  fry,  open  business  again  with 
great  respec(abtitty-r^0Mr\9Sbt  niiffortunes,  and  the  proofs 
which  you  gave  of  integrity,  have  f^xed  a  veryfavoura- 
bk  sentiment  of  your  character  ip  the  public  miW— the 
banking  and  mercantile  houses  are  again  open  to  you, 
and  you  proceed  witb  the  utmost  gravity,  to  accomplisli 
$ke  business  for  which  you  were  born. 

You  are  now  a  man  of  de^ experience  in  the  world, 
#pd  beoetforlh  you  need   but  few  ilistructiops — Your 
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tsteady  pursuit  of  the  ^'  4)ne  thing  needful  j^  with  the  other 
corresponding  virtues  of  your  life,  have  established  your 
mind,  and  almost  rendered  your  character  imnUnerable'^ 
No  poor  enthusiast — no  peUy  thief,  was  «ver  known  to 
have  your  countenance — When  you  became  a  leading 
man,  you  were  uniformly  known  to  choose  for  your 
companions,  men  of  sense — men  who  scorned  a  petty 
advantage-— who  did  several  splendid  actions — and  who 
only  waited  for  the  grand  opportunity,  when  they  could 
rob  the  fatherless  and  the]  widow,  or- rain  a  niimber  of 
'helpless  families  without  any  impeachmeRt  of  their  cha» 
racterl — the  abilities  of  such  men  you  remarked  with 
deep  attention-— for  you  knew  how  to  appreciate  their 
worth;  nor  was  it  their  least  recommendation,  that  while 
they  abused  the  confidence,  or  Imposed  upon  the  cre« 
dulity  of  the  weak  or  the  dyings  to  the  prejudice  of  tbe 
legitimate  claims  of  helpless  obscurity,  they  bad  the 
address  to  transfer  the  guilt  of  their  proceedipgs,  and  to 
derive  an  increase  of  reputation  from  those  spoils,  which 
would  have  covered  men  of  less  abilities  with  infamy  $ 
and  from  which  the  ignorant  en^siast  would  have  start^ol 

as  from  a  burning  lake- 

Being  arrived  now  at  the  utmost  point  of  glory,  to 
which  human  wisdom  is  capable  of  conducting  a  man  in 
your  sphere  of  life — ^I  would  think  it  prudent  before  yoi||r 
faculties  become  wholly  debilitated,  to  pay  yoijirself  and 
your  successors  a  necessary  debt-r*I  mean  that  you  should 
scitle  your  affairs,  and  look  dat  for  some  suitable  retire? 

ment how  indeed  to  .Haploy  yourself  here^  so  as  to 

shut  out  all  uneasy  reflections^  anci^opei^  tb^  djopr  of 
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j^Hii^  imAgUiation  to  those  only  which  shall  entertf^in  jroir^ 
if  an  arty  that  I  am  fearful  I  shall  not  conduct  with  the 
saiae  degree  of  success,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to* 
xtak^  attend  your  public  character^^the  absence  of  youv 
accustomed  employments^  and  the  increasing  languors  of 
decayed  nature,  render  this  rather  a  difficult  task — the 
former  .will  leave  a  void,  which  neither  parks  nor  ponds, 
giQrdens,  furniture,  splendid  rooms,  the  society  of  your 
firiendsy  nor  any  amusements  which  I  could  point  but,, 
will  be  able  wholly  to  supply — and  the  latter  in  spHe  of 
medicine  and  attendance,  will  be  accompanied  with 
Inroken  slumbers,  restless  anxiety,  fretful  impatience-^ 
or  perhaps  sentiments  ef  horror  at  nature^s  approaching 

dissplution ^It  may  be  thought  that  religion  might  now 

be  suitably  introduced,  as  furnishing  the  mind  #ith  con^* 
sdatory  reflections,^  in  such-  an  awful  crisis  as^  that  to 
which  you  have  arrived — but  I  fear  after  having,  spent 
]U)ur.. whole  life  ia  treating  with  open  or  secret  contempt^ 
her  spirit,  messengers  and  institutions ;  that  the  sincerity 
ef  your  repentance  in  the  last  hour  would  be  doubted  ; 
and  her  consolations  forbidden  to  enter  thy  apartment, 
would  pass  on  to  cheaf;  the  mansions  of  virtuous  poverty 
which  thou  had  robbed  ! — the  heaving  breast  of  the  sor- 
rowful stranger— -or  the  penitent  Magdakne  weeping  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus*— If  thy  soul  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  should  start  at  the  prospect  of  immortality  and 

*  It  is  hot  at  the  breasts  of  the  truly  unfortunate,  that  the 
Author  has  levelled  the  shafts  of  satire  contained  in  tbift  piece— 
God  forbid  1 — they  are  the  last  class  of  men  upon  earth,  who^ti; 
feeling  he  would  wantonly  invade — but  there  is  a  class  to  whpm 
those  remarks,  are  applicable-^they  are  applicable  to  bim  who' 


start  in  l^n ;  I  ctnfen  its  situa^ofi  at  thaft  awfel  nlbbiiAit 
not  v^  efitiable-^but  if  ctoi^tence  like  th^  gbost  of 
BratiiSy  should  stand  fcMth  fl<  spOcti^  before  tb^^  phy. 
nounciog  itself  thy  evil  getlius,  Bxtd  threatening  to  meet 

thee  in  another  country,  I  would  think  it  a  bad  omen- 

'Tis  true  few  of  the  living  will  take  warning  by  thy 
danger,  bat  thou  hast  now  washed  thy  hands  out  of  all 
their  conoems;  and  thy  soul  is  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
a  gulphy  into  which  if  it  onee  Mly  neither  the  riches  of 
the  Indies,  nor  the  righteousnei/s  of  archangels  can  re- 
deem it. 


has  his  eye  fixed  on  (he  WcHrld  atone,*  and  whose  talents  are  ex- 
erted to  render  every  thing  which  it  esteems,  sobservient  to  his 
own  views  of  intereal---<>--i-HWi^  the  sanUoiice  qf  re^kci  for  r<- 
liffion^  momlity^  humaaityaad  public  bonoor. msy  be maiiitaiiied» 
while  the  heart  despbes  their  secret  ioflaence — and  even  to  throw 
off  the  appearance  of  rekpecl  Ibr'viHiM — watfr  only  for  an  ad- 
vantage»  which  may  amply  repay  it  fgr  the  sacrifice — If  the 
human  heart  is  capable  of  being  thus  ftir  degenented,  the  por- 
trait which  the  AiH^hor  has'heiis  drawn,  wiU  net  be  found  nnsop- 
ported  by  fiM:ts. 


KEFLEdPIONS 

EESmjim  FROK  IBB  ABOVE.  ^ 

And  are  these*  O  my  soul  the  wages  which  the  world 
pays  its  devoted  worshippers-Mloes  it  after  a  life  of  faith- 
fid  dediealion  to  its  service  knve  its  votaries  thus  poor 
and  loraaeiiied.—Oli  if  dds  l>e  the  case,  and  it  is  afact 
^rerified  in  tlie  experience  of  ril  who  fanve  burned  incafsfe 
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«t  her  s&rioe*— yield  her  not  the  homage  of  thy  aflfeetms-— 
push  the  demon  from  thy  heart— and  pray  to  that  iSeing 
who  formed  both  the  one  and  the  other  for  himself  to 
take  possession  of  his  rightful  property.——**  Agree 
with  thine  adversary  quickly  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him,  lest  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judg^, 
and  'the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,,  and  thou  be 
cast  into  prison** — ^and  who  ifty  soul  is  thy  adversary  ?' — 
it  is  offended  justice,  whose  laws  thou  haafc  broken,  in 
inniimerablis  instances — and  who  is  thy  judge  ? — it  is  Jesus^ 
€hrist  to  whom  all  judgment  is  committed,  who  took 
tfiy  nature  upon  htm,  knows  thy  infirmities^  and  there- 
fore wiU=  not  judge  thee  with  rigour— on  the  contrary,  lie 
pai^cmeth  and  absoW^  all  them  thai  truly  repent  ^  and 
aeeepteth  tbeief  who  yidkl  siindere  obedience  to  known 
duty-r-Oh  «iy  aoul^  choose  him  for  thy  portion  ;  for  h^ 
ia  a  very  preseojlr  help  in  the  time  of  tr6uble— he  i^  » 
eempasaionate  Saviour;,  and  will  therefore  hear' and: re- 
«eive  thee,  although  thou  may  have  revolted' from  htm;, 
hut  he  is  just  also,  atid' therefore  will  punish  thee  for  thy 
VftcksHdingO'  Jt  may  not  be  his  pleasim  to  confev^ 

trpon  thee  riches  and'  honours^-ol)'  the  contrary,  he  nsay 
permit  tbee  to  Ml  belh  into  poverty  and  disgrace^^^biH; 
know  that  aft  bb  dispensatiottS'  lire  in  wisdom,  unerriti^ 
wisdom ;  and  it  is  ^  duty,,  in  the  most  trying  of  them 
jdl  to  say — *^  Not  wiy  will,f  but  thine  be  done^-^Oh  my 
swi  choose  hinv  for  tbgr.  por4ion,  for  the  days  of  thy 
probation  will  soon  be  over;;  so  sbalt  thou  when  the 
shades  of  death  exhibit  their  sable  drapery,  feel  no  fdar^^ 
neither  shatt  the  transactions  of  thy  lifo^  like  tbe  giMM 
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of  Brutus,  appear  before  thee,  as  a  frightful  spectre  in 
thy  last  agonies. 


THE  MERIT 


or 


PUBLIC  OPINION  CONSIDERED. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
degree  of  merit  or  demerit  that  attaches  to  the  actions 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  as  has  alrcitdy  been  remarked  in 
a  former  contemplation  of  this  work-^o  know  the  exact 
degree  of  eitiier,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  their  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil ;  and  with  the  circumstances 
which  facilitate  their  adherence  to  the  one-— or  allure 
them  into  the  practice  of  the  other. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  object  of  this  essay,  to  confpund 
by  speculative  reflections,  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong — the  gospel  has  established  such  immoveable 
barrtera  between  them,  that  none  but  pm^ons  wishing  to 
deceive  themselves,  can  be  mistaken'*— —Heaven  and  hell 
lie  to  the  right  and  left  of  these  bai^riers  in  such  conspi. 
cuous  directions,  as  never  to  be  misunderstood  in  the 
great  points  of  morality— 4>ut  may  not  a  traveller  set  out 
firom  these  sign-posts  of  religion,  with  full  intention  to 
reeeh  the  heavenly  goal,  and  yet  be  seduced  by  many 
■peQoos  appearancei  from  the  right  course,  exhibited  for 
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the  purpose  df  ultimately  engaging  him  in  the  Wrong-** 
Alas!  there  is  nothing  more  usual — Nature  must  fre- 
quedtly  pass  through  a  dreadful  process  of  affliction^ 
before  it  will  part  with  known  and  flagrant  evil — but  in 
cases  where  this  has  been  accomplished^  how  often  has 
the  common  enemy  gained  his  point  at  last,  by  some 
species  of  refined  temptation^— such  as  the  love  of  inde^^ 
pendence-^the  inordinate  pursuit  of  wealth^— ^the  indul- 
gence of  evil  tempers-^  the  pressure  of  bodily,  mental 
or  family  afflictions— worldly  hope  or  fear — joy  or 
despair — and,  oh  !  what  numbers  of  those  eillisted  under 
the  banners  of  Christ,  have  been  more  or  less  fatally  se-» 
duced  by  these,  from  the  high  road  of  gospel  holiness, 
into  the  bye  paths  of  error  and  unbelief! — Here  I  may 
lawfully  take  up  my  lamentation  and  say-^How  have  the 
mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  !-n-here 
from  a  feeling  sense  of  interest  in  the  doleful  theme,  I 
must  lament  the  widely  diffused  ravages  of  hell,  and 
although  hope  like  the  sun  breaking  through  a  cloud, 
sometimes  illuminates  the  dreary  prospect ;  yet  the  more 
frequent  and  general  portion,  is  that  of  an  heart  deeply 
affected  with  a  sense  of  its  own  miseries,  and  iJie  miseries 
of  a  disordered  world-^-but  can  the  degrees  of  demerit 
attached  to  the  deviations  I  have  lamented,  be  compre- 
hended by  the  multitude^— by  no  means — there  are  a  few 
stars  in  the  religious  firmament  preserved  in  their  station, 
who  see  and  lament  the  fall  of  their  fellows,  and  are  given 
to  know  the  cause— ^but  even  these  are  few — the  great 
multitude  of  mankind  are  not  invested  with  such  vision—* 
their  opinion  is  li^e  the  voice  pf  an  ass,   that  brayeth  to 
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every  foreigUi  somid— it  is  empty  and  imitative,  and 
therefore  undeserving  of  attention — it  is  never  right  but 
by  accident ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  depended  on — 
inarks  of  the  strongest  contempt  are  thrown  out  against 
it  in  holy  writ — indeed  it  is  natural  it  should  be  repre- 
sented as  ^vil  there,  since  its  current  is  generally  in  fsivour 
of  splendid  evil  /-—it  is  true  it  does  run  against  that  publie 
exhibition  of  immorality,  which  carries  an  appearance- 
of  indecency  to  the  human  eye,  but  then  it  has  also  fre* 
quentiy  opposed  its  torrent,  to  virtuous  and  praise-worthy 
characters-  ami  actions* — if 'this  point  is  contested;  in- 
{stances  enough  from  both  sacred  and  profane  history  can- 


'"'if  the  public  sentiments  of  good  and  evil  were  according: 
to  the  gospel — and  if  its  praise  and  censures  were  regulated 'by 
that  standard — ^would  the  goip^l  itself  say — "  Woe  unto  yda^ 
when  all  men  speak  well  of  yon !'^ — How  this  anathema?— 1» 
the  gospel  not  only  determined  to  shew  men  of  sense,  that  they 
are  to  treat  with  contempt  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  does  it 
moreover  prooosnce  those  accursed,  and  constitute  them  the 
wor^  of  foois,  who  are  universally  well  spoken  of? — this  ap- 
parent paradox  requires  solution,  for  indisputably  every  niaD 
should  so  act  as  to  deserve  a  good  character — the  case  is  this— 
human  nature  is  every  where  represented  in  Scripture  (and  ex- 
perience proves  the  fact)  as  a  thing  greatly  corrupted—  man  i» 
there  called  a  child  of  wrath — a  hater  of  God,  and  consequently 
of  all  which  bears  his  moral  image — Qe  is  nevertheless  ambitious- 
pf  glory  ;  and  hence  performs  wonders  of  destruction  on  the 
theatre  of  time — but  the  glories  of  eternity,  and  the  self-denying 
l>ath  that  leads  to  them,  he  never  perceiveth,  unless  his  eyes  are 
miraculously  opened— his  ignorance  of  true  glory,  appears  in 
the  homage,  which  the  very  grave  and  drab-coloured  men  of  the 
creation  pay  to  wealth — present  them  in  your  right  band  a 
virtuous  man  in  adversity,  and  in  your  left  a  favourite  of  fortune, 
Hiid  see  which  will  first  attract  their  attention — their  first  glance, 
wiil  unfold  to  you  the  "  merit  of  public  opinion^  and  their  own — 
If  in  the  breasts  of  these  men,  exist  a  sentiment  of  the  value  of 
virtue  and.  talents,  and  of  their  superiority  to  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
they  are  ashamed  to  own  it — and  this  shame  which  is  the  parent 
>  f  cruelty  and  injustice,  furnishes  one  proof  amongst  many,  o£ 
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be  recited  to  prove  it-*— —The  current  of  public 
opinion  glides  by  the  monuments  of  human  pride ;  not 
merely  with  complacency  ;  that  is  an  expression  but 
feebly  descriptive  of  its  homage-*-it  swells  with  adulation^ 

the  apostacy  of  man — for  man  in  his  primitive  simplicity  could  not 

be  capable  of  such  a  shame  as  this 'tis  true  there  are  many  ex- 

ceptioQs  to  this  general  rule— -but  for  these  exceptions,  the  world  is 
not  indebted  to  nature,  but  to  religion  and  philosophy—- Hence  the 
true  source  of  the  condemnation  passed  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
world  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
its  applause,  is  their  ignorance  of  true  f;lory — the  actions  which  pro- 
cure them  applause,  are  frequently  immoral  actions,  recommended 
by  their  public  splendor,  or  by  their  suitableness  in  t<ome  shape  or 
other  to  the  human  passions — but  even  where  the  actions  performed^ 
are  in  themselves  useful  or  indiOerent,  if  they  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  Deity — if  they  furnisli  in  the  sight  of  that  being» 
no  testimony  of  our  loyalty  to  him,  the  woe  remains — you  may 
direct  the  whole  of  your  actions  to  the  preservation  of  a  fair 
character^  and  you  may  so  far  succeed  as  to  be  universally  well 
spoken  of;  but  having  no  higher  principle,  your  danger  is  not 
Jess  than  that  of  an  open  and  profane  sinner. — Man  is  to  labor  to 
^  the  utmost  to  do  his  duty  to  his  fellow  creatures^  in  that  station  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  him — but  it  is  because  God  has 
commanded  him,  that  he  is  thus  to  labor — in  the  sight  of  that 
being  before  whom  all  hearts  are  manrfest,  the  eflbrts  of  a^  man 
(possessing  the  most  froward  and  unhappy  nature)  to  fill  up  his 
social  and  relative  duties,  from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  his 
maker,  is  beyond  all  comparison  preferable,  to  the  moot  refined 
sentiments  of  philosophy,  the  utmost  meltings  uf  humanity,  and 
the  most  extensive  works  of  benevolence,    separate  from  this 

Crinciple — And  why  ?  because  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  rational 
eing  to  consult  the  will  of  its  author — and  tliis  undone,  nothing 
that  follows  can  be  right — it  is  equally  the  dictate  of  reason, 
that  if  it  has  ofiended  this  being  by  any  breach  of  his  laws,  the 
concern  of  the  creature,  should  be  more  on  account  of  the  good- 
ness and  majesty  of  the  power  it  has  otfended,  than  the  cha- 
racter which  it  may  accidentally  forfeit  amongst  men — to  be 
otherwise  affected,  is  rank  idolatry  to  the  opinioji  of  the  world  ; 
a  servility  of  homage  which  no  informed  mind  will  pay — the 
consequences  are  also  melancholy  and  awful — for  as  by  this 
homage  the  Deity  is  robbed  of  his  glory,  so  the  soul  by  necessary 
consequence  is  robbed  of  bis  mercy — Man  is  by  nature  a  fallen 
and  depraved  creature,  and  as  such  prone  to  sin — he  can  never  be 
happy  without  an  interest  in  the  forgiving  love  of  God — and 
t^s  he  is  unfit  to  recttive,  untill  hcn^has  a  previous  conviction  of 
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and  ofverfiows  its  lu^nks — the  characters  of  the  Iord&  ofi' 
the  creation,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are  reflected, 
from  its-  bosom  in  ten  thousand  flattering  forays ;  while 
its  cataracts  reverberate  the  deeds  of  heroes,  with  a  cla- 
mour propjortioned  to  their  acts  of  robbery  and  murder — 
there  is  notbing^  mx>re  evident,  than  that  it  runs  directly 
Counter  to  the  spirit  and   genius  of  the  gospel — public 


his  helplessness  and  misery,  and  of  the  dotres  which  be  owes  to  ' 
his  Creator — This  conviction  will  be  accompanied  with  endea*^ 
vours  to  forsake  moral  evil,  and   practice  virtue — but  because  of 
his  depravity  and  imbecility,  he  cannot  keep   the  laVv  ot  God, 
(not  even  the  first  law,  which  commands  as  a  reasonable  service, . 
the  homage  of  his  aftections)  he  hence  needs  what  is  very  pro- 
perly termed  in  scripture,  **  a  new  creation" — a  renovation  oT' 
his  lapsed  powers — short  of  this,  he  never  can  keep  the  law  of 
God — but  this  in  the  gospel  is  positively  promised  him,  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ — separate  from  which  glorious  object;  when  pro- 
posed with  evidence,  I  believe  it  never  is  imparted — as  by  hinr 
ail  things  were  made — as  by  him  ail  things  subsist— as  he  has 
been  the  atonement  for  all — aini  as  airmtist  be  restored  by  him; 
so  separate  from  him,  the  blessings  of  -Ihe  new  and   everlasting 
covenant  cannot  be  communicated — nevertheless  where  his  history 
is  not  known,  the  human  soul  is  not  on  that  account-  preckidca 
from  his  benefits — he  can   revisit  it,  and  rebuild  it  from-  ruinsy 
wheresoever  it  exists — he  can  lay  trouble  on  the  loins  for  sin;, 
and  penetrate  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  soul,  with  a  sense  of 
Ins  existence  and  attributes — he. can  give  it  also  a  perception  of 
moral  good  and  evil.— and  being  thus  stated  in  a  capacity  of  sal- 
vation,   nothing  but  its  abuse  of  the  mercies  received,   or  its 
negligence  of  the  good  within  its  reach ^    can  deprive  it  of  that 
felicity  which  it  was  created  to  enjoy — connected  with  these 
views,  the  enlightened  man   beholds  himself  and  others^  and 
Itarns  whether  be  stands  or  falls,  not  to  be  over  anxious  about, 
the  opinion  of  the  world ;    but  to  make  God  supremely  the 
phjfici  of  his  hope  and  fear — and  indisputably  it  must--  be  ad- 
mitted, that  if  these  views  acid  principles  (which,  ape  the^most. 
powerful  that  can  bind  the  soul  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue) 
should   fail  of  their  effect ;  no  system  whatever  of  man's  com- 
position, can  long  secure  the  performance  of  his  duties — much 
less  furnish  him  with,  an  infalliable  clue,  to  discover  the  souls 
immortality — and  that  provision  of  forgiveness  and- love,  which 
is  }i|id  up  for  him  in^  the  bosom  of   Deity,  by  our'  Lord>  and., 
Saviour  Jesus  Christr 
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'Opinion' canonizes  the  hero^  whose .  military  prx>wess. bad 
'Tendered  him  the  terror  of  his  generation*— it  regard^th 
with  respect  the  favourite  of  fortune,  and  in  its  zeal  for 
the  celebration  of  his.  praises,  leaveth  it  to  wisdom  to  re- 
cognize the  step^^  by  wjiich  he  asqende4  the  stunn>it 
of  her  giddy  wbed— 
The £0sp6l  id<esGriptions  of  good  and  evil,  'aretiot  the 

criterion  which,  regulate  its  decisions ^JesDs  Christ  who 

knew  its  fallacy,  pronounces  a  woe  upon  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  its  applause,  because  that  applause  has  not 
rfor  its  object,  the  virtues  which  recommend  nations  and 
individuals  to  the  favour  of  God-r-How  does  tlie  {iibari- 
saical  part  of  our  nature  in  corijuoctioii  with  the  st^rfisl^ 
thank  God  that  we  are  *^not  ^  pther  ih€n"-r^not  like 
fti^b  and  such  outcasts  of  society-rho whittle  do  we  know 
what  mercy  may  be  if)  reserve  for  sopne  qf  thejse  very  out*. 

• 

casts— mercies  far  outweighing  in  ^Ipry  ^nd ^magnitude, 
ihe  character  and  accon^modations,  within  which  we  en- 
trench ourselves  with  such  security— it  seldom  enters 
into  our  thoughts,  tb^t  in  sense  ^pasps  the  privation  of 
these  .gifts  ijs  an  ^t  of  ipercy — tbis  is  not  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning usual  to  human  nature ;  for  it  seldom  falls  to  its  lot 
<to  stumble  upon  truth — ^but  it  was  a  mode  of  reasoning 
with  which  the  experienced  Young  was  not  xmac^ 
jjuainted — hear  him-r- 

"  Amid  my  list  of  blessings. in&aite 
Stand  this  the  foremost  th«[t  my  heart  has  bledl 
'JTis  Heavn's  httt  efibrt  of  good  will  to  man.'' 

>i>at  is  ibis  the  language  of  the  world-^ah,  no---'d^ 
4he  language  of  one  born  again— His  the  language  of  ^ 
y^aan  tq  whom  affliction  bad  been  sanqtifie^.-^ 
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If  the  happiness  of  Madame  Guion,  whose  charaicter 
has  been  sketched  in  this  volume,  had  depended  upon 
public  opinion — if  the  happiness  of  poor  Rousseau  had 
depended  upon  it,  what  should  they  have  done?  this 
eminent  philosopher,  and  tjjiat  more  eminent  saint 
were  both  outcasts  of  society — their  very  names  were 
rendered  odious  by  misrepresentation — they  were  no 
sooner  seen  than  pointed  at — as  to  Rosseau^  it  may  be 
said  that  he  deserved  the  public  detestation,  for  exerting 
the  fiue  talents  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  in 
endeavouring  to  render  vice  amiable — this  may  be  true 
\vith  regard  to  some  of  his  written  sentiments,  and  there* 
fore  I  do  not  grndge  his  memory,  its  share  of  justly  me- 
ritted  odium — ^but  Lady  Guion,  pure  and  heavenly 
shade  J  Was  it  the  misapplication  of  thy  talents,  which 
procured  thee  the  execration  of  thy  country  ?  Was  it 
thy  vices  whidh  obtained  for  thee  a  lodging  in  the  Bastile  ? 
aih,  no — the  man  who  reads  thy  history  with  enlightened 
attention,  will  perceive,  that  to  thy  virtues  only  thou 
wert  indebted  for  the  honour  of  a  living  martyrdom — for 
the  superlative  glory  of  being  an  object  of  wrath  and 
scorn,  to  a  diabolically  animated  multitude,  which  knew 
not  what  it  did— it  remains  for  posterity  to  do  thee  justice, 
when  thy  virtues  are  no  longer  offensive. 

The  world  in  general  may  be  compared  to  an  uncu(1« 
tivated  field,  of  wbich  mistakes  are  the  spontaneous 
fruit — Certainty  is  only -to  be  found  in  gardens,  dug 
deq),  and  turned  over:  in  every  part'—mellowed  and 
refined,  and  no  clod  lefit  unbroken — and  watered  also 
with  tears  of  chtirity ! — ^its  productions  may  then  be  safdy 
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pronounced  of  a  definite  form' — the  philosoplik:  gardener, 
sees  every  plant  and  shrub  and  flower,  assume  its  own 
native  garb  y  and  even  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  appear 
without  deceit — but  when  he  steps  forth  from  these  scenes 
of  order  and  harmony  into  the  wide  expanse,  to  explore 
the  various  productions  there — he  is  compelled  by  his 
office  and  by  the  veracity  of  his  nature,  like  the  first  man, 
to  give  new  names  to  every  object — for  in  the  world,  he 
finds  light  is  put  for  darkness,  and  darkness  for  light — 
l>itter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter — error  for  trutli^ 
and  truth  for  error — falsehood  for  fact,  and  fact  for 
falsehood—amazed  and  confounded  be  laments  bis  hard 
destiny — his  love  of  truth  compels  him  ou  the  one  hand, 
to  unmask  these  sons  of  falsehood,  aud  his  nature  as  a 
mai)  on  the  other,  shrinks  from  this  difficult  post  of 
Ishmael,  which  obliges  him  to  lift  up  his  hand  against 
•every  man,— .while  almost  every  man's  hand  is  lifted 
against  him. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE 

< 

Of    " 

JAMES  N4ILOR, 

PELIVERED  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SEVERAL  WITNESSES, 
ABOUT  TWa  HOURS  BEFORE  HE  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE— 7 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  INCIDENTS  OF  THIS  GREAT  MAN^S 
LIFE. 

«*  There  is  a  spirit"  (said  he)  "  which  I  feel,  that 
Relights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong-delights^ 
to  endure  all  things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the 
jend — its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wr^th  ^nd  contention,  an4 
to  weary  out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty,  or  v^hatever  is 
pf  a  nature  contrary  to  itself— it  sees  to  the  end  of  all 

temptations: As  it  be^rs  no  evi}  in  itself,  so  it  conceives 

none  in  thought  to  any  otherr ^if  it  be  betrayed  it  bears 

>t,  for  its  ground  and  spring  is  the  mercies  and  forgive- 
ness  of  God— its  crown  is  meekness — its  life  is  ever-: 
lasting  love  unfeigned — it  takes  its  kingdom  with  intreaty 
tind  not  with  contention,  and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of 
tnind-— In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else 
regard  it  or  own  its  life— It  is  conceived  in  sorrow,  and 
brought  forth  without  any  pity  to  it— nor. doth  it  mur- 
mur at  grief  and  oppression — it  never  rejoiceth  but 
through  sufferings,  for  with  the  world's  joy  it  is  mur*^ 
dered — ^I  found  it  alone  being  forsaken — I  have  fellowship 
therein  with  them,  who  lived  in  dens,  and  desolate  placef 
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at  tfae  earth  ;  who  through   cleatb   obtain^   this  resur- 
rection, and  eternal  holy  life" — 

OBSERVATiONSr-^Jatnea  Nailor  was  an  eminent  preacher 
amongst,  the  people  called  Quakers,  contemporary  with 
Fo^iand  Barclay — the  history  of  this  society  informs  us, 
that  he  fell  deeply  into  the  snare  of  the  enemy,  so  far  as 
to  suffer  some  weak  persons  to  pay  him  divine  honours ! 
the  extraordinary  power  which  attended  bis  ministry, 
cannot  be  better  described,  than  by  an  extract  from  the 
life  of  James  Gough — by  this  we  are  informed,  that  an 
officer  returning  at  the  head  of  his  troop  from  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  observing  a  crowd  of  people  at  a  short  dis« 
tance  from  the  road  he  travelled,  and  one  higher  than  the 
rest,  sent  one  of  his  men  to  know  the  business  of  the 
•assembly — the  soldier  not  returning,  he  sent  a  second  ; 
and  this  latter  also  being  compelled  by  his  own  feelings  to 
fitay — the  officer  determind  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in 
person — he  found  it  was  James  Nailor  preaching  to  the 
people ;  but  with  such  power  and  reaching  energy,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  as  he  bad  not  till  then  been  wit- 
ness of — ^he  was  made  a  Quaker,  being  forced  to  tremble 
at  the  sight  of  himself-^this  passage  shews  us  what  Grod 
can  do  by  man^  and  the  fall  of  James  Nailor  shews  us-^ 
what  man  is,  without  God — the  divine  mercy  is  however 
remarkably  conspicuous  in  the  restoration  of  this  its  once 
{powerful  ambassador — the  nature  of  his  fall  was  such  as  sub- 
jected him  to  the  punishment  of  the  civil  authority— -he  was 
pillored,  whipped,  and  branded  with  red  hot  iron  for 
blasphemy,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol — hie 
punishment  was  probably  made  the  firit  instrument  of 
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bis  conriction^  but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  appears  soon 
after  to  have  received  a  deep  and  cleansing  baptism  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ — for  as  his  experience  has  not 
the  smallest  aspect  of  fiction ;  so  in  the  mouth  of  a  dying 
man,  it  furnisheth  an  incontestible  evidence,  not  "nly 
that  Jesus  "  hath  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins,'* 
but  also  to  cleanse  the  soul  of  man  from  all  unrighte^ 
ousness. 

Lessons  of  the  deepest  importance,  may  be  learned 
front  the  incidents  of  this  great  man^s  life— -We  per- 
ceive him  anointed  in  a  remarkable  manner  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry— to  use  the  allegorical  language  of 
scripture,  he  was  made  to  beat  the  mountains  small-^the 
towers  of  ambition  fell  before  him — and  while  sinners 
trembling  under  the  energetic  impression,  cried  out, 
^'  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  he  pointed  them  to 
*'  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world" — such  was  the  power  that  attended  this  man's  mi- 
nistry, that  the  English  oflicer  professed  he  trembled 
more  before  his  preaching,  than  he  did  before  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  where  he  had  nothing  to  expect  every  mo- 
iaent,  but  death  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy — ^and  yet 
tbis'once  powerful  ambassador  falls  himself-— so  necessary 
is  the  apostle's  caution— -^^  Be  not  high-minded,  but 
fear!'*— to  despise  such  is  however  a  great  mistake— the 
man  who  does  so,  is  ignorant  of  his  own  weakness,  and 
of  biiudependence  upon  God  for  preservation. 
,' '  As-.JaiHcp  Nailor  before  his  fall,  was  remarkably  distin- 
^uishecl'  among  his  brethren,  by  the  ministerial  talents 
conferred  upooL  .Um-rso  in  bis  undue  elevation  and  its 
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consequences,  we  see  conBrmed  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation of  that  deeply  experienced  servant  of  God  M. 
Guion — "  Great  gifts",  said  she,  "  do  not  sanctify,  unless 
they  are  also  accompanied  with  profound  humility" — ^In 
this  latter  grace  of  the  gospel  (by  which  alone  we  are 
conformed  to  the  image  of  him  "  who  for  our  sakes  be- 
came poor,")  James  Nailoc  after  his  restoration,  appears 
to  have  been  clothed  as  in  a  garment — his  experience 
before  his  death,  breathes  forth  such  a  spirit  of  meekness 
and  universal  charity,  as  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable 
and  edifying,  to  those  who  are  in  possession ;  or  who 
are  even  in  pursuit  of  vital  Christianity. 

He  was  found  ill  in  a  field  near  Huntingdon,  and  brought 
from  thence  to  a  friend's  house  not  far  from  Kings-Rippon, 
where  he  died  in  peace,  about  two  hours  after  he  hieid. 
delivered  the  above  experience-^and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
his  soul  pardoned  through  the  merits,  and  washed  in  the 
blood  of  his  dear  Redeemer,  is  now  united  to  the  adoring 
multitude  which  Ao  mian  can  number 


In  praising  him  who  bought  him  with  his  blood, 
Aiid  freely  washed  him  in  the  crimson  floods 
^ho  plac'd  with  kioss  and  priests  his  new  birth  name. 
And  in  his  hand,  of  victory  the  palm. 
And  ifi  his  moulfa,  the  praisas  of  the  Lamb. 


} 
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POPE  CLEMENT  XIV. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  TRUE  GREATNESS. 


'1  have  read  somewhere,  (and  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was 
in   Father  0*Leary*8  writings;)    of  a   Scotchman   who 
Ihotight  it  was  his  daty  to  go  to  ilome,  and   bear  his 
testimony  against  the  pope — With  his  bible  in  his  hand, 
and  those  passages  <in  the  -book   of  Kevelations   which 
gave  birth  to  his  sentiments,  duly  marked — he  proceeded 
4bretigh  all  difficulties  to  that  sink  of  iniquity — being 
safely   arrived,    be  attended  the  service  at  the  superb 
chapel  of  St.  Peter^s,  and  there  in  the   true  spirit  of  a 
martyr^  proceeded  to  preach  against  the  idolatry  of  the 
place! — ^the  noble  and  philosophic  Ganganelli  happened 
to  preside  over  the  church  at  that  time,  and  was  {>reseiit 
when  the  'Scotchman  commenced  his  harangue*— some  of 
his  clergy  turning  to  him,  t«  know  if  they  should  commit 
the  fanatic  to  prison — the  exalted  man  turned  to  them 
With  this  memorable  speech — ^^  God  forbid  that  {should  lay. 
my  finger  ppon  an  honest  man,  who  has  comeiK)  far  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  tlie  good  of  my  soul.*'  Oh,  Gan?- 
ganelli!  had  thy   predecessors  andfiuccessors  possessed 
but  a  moiety  of  thy  spirit,  Christendom  ere  this  would 
have  been  n  field  of  love — it  would  contain  b^t  one  £Eimily«nv* 
Oh,  Ganganelli,  I  do  not  merely  revere  thy  memory,  I  feeji 
it  interwoven  with  the  warmest  affections  of  my  heart — an4 
while  in  an  humble  waUc  of  life,  I  fed  ambitious  to  em^ 
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kte  thy  noblb  mdeavoura  after  the  reformation  of  CUrtg* 
tendom^  and  the  union  of  itsr  contending  families-^ 
kmeut  that  luoh  an  ornament  of  human  nature  as  thoa 
wast^  should  fall-  a  saorifke^  to  that  illiberal  and  self-in« 
terested  policy,  wkich  thy  noble  and  disinterested  laboum 
and  example  tended  to  destroy-— —If  thy  shade  is  per- 
mitted to  witness-  the  heart  and  affections,  that  dictate 
this  tribute  to  thy  memory  ;  its  sublime  enjoyments  will' 
not  belessened,  by  the  reflection,,  that  it  is  not  paid  to 
wealthy  nor  to  rank^  nor  to  pvwir — but  tO'  that  virtue 
which  thou  receivedest  as  a  free  gift  from  Heaven>  and 
which  as  a  faithful  stewiurd>  thou  didst  labour  to-  ira- 
prove. 

*  History  reports,  that  strong  suspicion  was  entertained  of  his 
having  been  dispatched  by  poison — and  no  wonder ;  for  on  ac« 
coant  of  his  endeayours  to. reform  the  church,  and  his  plans  for 
the  re-uQtoQ  of  christians,  he  was  siiled  the  Protestant  Pope.  ■ 
Our  Author  informs  us,  that  he  conferred  freely  with  the  Scotch- 
man, afler  public  worship  was  concluded— prayed  fervently  to 
God  to  bless  him — and  gave  him  money  to  defray  his  expences 
in  Rome,  with  full  liberty  to  enjoy  his  revelations  in  that  city. 


MARIE  DE  LA  MOTHE  GUION: 

To  do  justice  to  this  lady's  character  is  a  task  far  aboHlS 
my  humble  abilities — it  is  now  so  well  known,  and  so 
Well  established  in  the  religious  world,  as  to  be  quite  in« 
dependent  of  eulo^um :  but  some  time  ago  observing  her 
name  spoken  of>    in  a.  disrespectful  manner,  by  Lord 
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LyttletoD  ID  his  Pialogues  of  the  D^ad — I  fought  an  buip- 
ble  attempt  to  pull  off  the  veil  of  insi^pity  thrown  over  it 
by  this  nobleouiD,  would  only  be  an  act  of  duty  to  that 
power,  which  had  so  eminenily  sanctified  and  fitted  her 
for  service  in  bis  church  militant ;  notwithstanding 
the  various  mistakes  and  infirmities,  that  marked  her 
progress  through  the  early  stages  of  her  religious 
travel. 


/ 


In  a  world  abounding  with  yrants  and  infirmities,  it  is 
almost  impossible  but  the  good  must  suffer — this  was 
peculiarly  the  case  of  this  lady — her  whole  life  was  one 
scene  of  suffering  from  her  cradle  to  her  grave — the 
christian  doctrine  which  indisputably  leads  to  non-resistr 
ance  of  evil,  she  had  embraced — not  as  the  system  of 
her  education ;  but  as  the  footsteps  of  that  infallible 
Guide,  the  print  of  whose  feet  she  saw  in  every  com- 
mandment— ^*  I  found,"  said  she,  "  that  nothing  passed 
within  my  soul,  but  what  was  in  the  scriptures" — no 
wonder  then  that  she  was  persecutedr-^—Her  devotion  to 
God,  was  a  prompt  reproof  of  the  idolatry  of  the  world, 

which  loves  every   thing  but    God her    secret  but 

immense  liberalities  to  the  poor,  offended  the  formalist, 
and  those  whose  ostentation  could  not  bear  the  contrast — 
her  purity  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  licentious — and 
in  one  word,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  opened  in  her 
soul,  hell  and  its  powers  declared  against  her — Fn  her 
youth  we  find  her  practising  several  austerities  with  a 
view  to  her  sanctification ;  which  experience  at. length 
convinced  her,  when  voluntarily  adopted,  are  incompe^ 
tent  to  that  end — but  did  these  austerities  disorder  her 
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reason,  or  disqualify  her  for  the  duties  of  that  tftatkm  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  her  ?— it  appears  not— for 
we  find  her  very  early  in  life  attending  her  father  in  a 
dangerous  illness ;  performing  for  him  the  most  servile 
offices  from  sincere  affection ;  and  reading  for  his  edifi- 
cation with  such  heart-felt  devotion,  as  \o  surprize ; 
while  no  doubt  it  highly  pleased  him — to  be  sure  the 
union  of  such  devotion  and  filial  piety  in  a  child,  may 
carry  the  aspect  of  singular  enthusiasm  ;  but  to  the  rea- 
sonslble  mind  it  only  furnishes  a  proof,  that  the  Author  of 

spirits  had  early  begun  to  attract  her  to  himself to 

accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  grace,  he  permits  her 
against  her  inclination,  to  be  hurried  into  a  match  with  a 
gentleman,  twenty. two  years  older  than  herself — in  his 
house,  the  scene  of  her  deepest  sorrows  commenced, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  her  husband's  mother — 
this  lady's  natural  temper  was  the  most  unhappy  ;  and 
she  maintained  an  ascendancy  over  her  son,  which  she 
did  not  use  to  the  best  of  purposes — Marie  was  the  butt 
of  all  her  ill-humour,  and  she  persuaded  her  son,  that  if 
his  affairs  were  entrusted  to  his  wife,  they  would  be 
ruined. 

In  this  bouse  her  piety  was  accounted  delusion ;  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  were  despised;  and  the  whole 
of  her  education  useless ! — Although  her  husband  was  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Canal ;  yet  his  family  attended  to 
nothing  but  ceconomy  ;  and  thus  was  wisely  contrived  thb 
destruction  of  that  fabric  of  vanity,  which  would  have 
impeded  her  salvation,  and  prevented  her  usefulness  in 
the  church  of  Ohrist— In  the  whole  of  these  mortifvitio: 
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iArcumKkaticts,  she  sees  the  band  of  God-^adores  bilf 
providence ;  and  acknowledges  that  her  pride  and  selC*- 

^  will,  needed  these  mortifications-^as  such  she  accepts  thera 
from  the  hand  of  her  heavenly  physician — and  even  con* 
cieived  the  happy  art  of  forming  an  attachment  to  those 
cbains^whicR  sheiiad  no  power  to  bieak-^^be  wore  them  as 
the  ornaments  placed  upon  her  character^  by  Him  whom 
she  perpetually  beheld  present— *and  whose  approbation 
was  the  object  of  her  thoughts— God  had  given  her 
rismarkable  graee^so  that  she  never  swerved  from  her  duty^ 
nor  sought  for  consolation  in  sinful  pleasure  >  although 
her  circumstances  were  such  as  peculiarly  subjected  her 
to  danger — for  at  home,  all  was  contradiction  and  ill* 
humour-' — abroad,  all  was  gay  and  seducing^— but 
she  had  an  eye  to  the  recompence  of  reward :  and 
^he  reaped  it  even  in  this  life,  by  a  complete  conquest 
over  her  passions,  and  by  a  habit  of  peace  and  serenity, 

.  which  often  rendered  her  an  object  of  awe  and  veneration, 
to  persons  of  a  character  very  remote  from  hers.  The 
power  which  she  received  over  her  words  and  actions, 
b  singular  and  extraordinary— during  the  whole  of  her 
her  hard  bondage  ;  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  read  in  her 
life,  that  she  ever  complained  to  her  father  and  mother, 
of  the  treatment  of  her  husband  and  mother-in-law:—^ 
although  but  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  entered 
into  the  marriage  state,  sh^  observed  a  profound  silence 
on  the  subject  of  her  sufferings  ;  offering  them  to  God, 
and  making  a  good  use  of  them — nor  did  she  ever  asperse 
the  instruments  of  her  sufferings,  but  on  the  contrary 
gave  them  good  characters — lier  motber-in-*law  (she  said) 
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had  virtue^  and  her  husband  religion  and  not  any  vicer^ 

* "  •  •  •      ■ 

here  is  but  a  very  partial  sketch  df  Lady  Guion's  portrait; 
which  the  author  of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  has  a  little 
defaced  by  his  dash  of  insanity — but  to  «heiv  more  clearly^ 
whether  there  was  foundation  for  this  cl»arge,  I  shall 
recite  an  anecdote  of  her  life,  which  more  than  any  othisr 
I  have  met  with,  places  her  understanding  and  talents  in 
a  conspicuous  point  of  view— • 

A  person  of  consequence  had  conceived  so  much 
malice  against  her  husband,  as  to  determine  the  ruin  of 
his  affairs — into  this  plot  her  brother  was  incautiously 
drawn — an  instrument  was  obtained  in  the  name,  and 
undef  the  authority  of  Monsieur,  the  king's*  brother,  to 
recover  from  her  husband  200,000  livres — this  affair  so 
chagrined  her  husband,  that  though  he  threatened  her 
with  a  separation,  he  would  not  tell  her  the  cause — his 
resentment,  aro^e  from  the  union  of  her  brother  in 
the  prosecution — by  some  means  unknown,  she  obtains 
information  of  the  suit — on  the  day  of  trial  she  feels 
inwardly  pressed  to  wait  upon  the  judges^and  in  a  manner 
surprizing  to  herself,  she  is  assisted  to  discover  and 
unfold,  all  the  turns  and  artifices  of  this  affair — ^^they 
assure  her  that  the  cause  would  have  been  lost,  but  for 
her  seasonable  interference ;  in  honor  of  the  prince  who 
lent  his  name  to  the  imposition,  her  husband  was  ordered 

to  p'ky  the  prosecutor  fifty  crowns Thus  moderately 

and  at  once,  through   the  instrumentality  of  this  reputed 
m^4,  w^gnian,  an  affair  was  teroiinated,  which  threatened 

*  Thiji  kiag  is  supposed  to  have  been  Louis  XIV. 
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the  fortunes  of  ber  family  with  ruin Many  sucli  iw^ 

stances  of  insanity  as  those  described,  could  be  exhibitect 
from  the  life  of  Lady  Guion— ^suffice  it  to  say,  that  her 
patience,  meekness,  and  fidelity  to  God  and  man,  during 
a.gersecuted  life  of  near  seventy  years,  were  such  as  will 
render  her  name  dear  to  every  lover  of  virtue  ;  and  ail 
must  lament  who  are  friends  to  true  narrative,  that  a  man 
of  Lord  Lyttleton*s  eminence,  and  who  wrote  so  well,, 
and  so  impartially  upon  most  subjects,  should  so  misre- 
present Lady.  Guion ^^By  exhibiting  her  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lunatic,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  gave  a  stab- 
to  those  virtues  for  which  she  was  eminent — perhaps  this 
was  not  his  intention — the  probability  is,  that  he  was  but 
partfally  acquainted  with  the  science  of  religious  expe- 
rience, in  which  she  was  an  adept — and  it  is  only  natural 
for  people  to  speak  with  contempt  of  those  things,  which,., 
they  do  not  understand — The  reflection  thrown  upon  the 
judgment  of  Fenelon,  for  being  caught  by  the  supposed 
fanaticism  of  this  Lady,,  and  for  defending  it^agaihst  the 
attacks  of  the  crafty  and  ambitious.  Bossuet  ;^  is  not  at  alt 
rehdercid  justifiable,  by  any  compliment  which  Lord 
Lyttleton- makes  Plato  pay  him,  in  relation  to  other  parts 

of  bis  cbaraoter The  Abbe  Fenelon  we  have  reason 

to  suppose,  adopted  Madame  Guion's  principles  by  de- 
grees, and  not  without  examination — if  otherwise,    he 
would  bardly  have  persevered  in  bis  profession  of  them, 
'andin  his  friendship  for  her  to  the  end  of  his  life — he  was 
indeed  •*  one  of  the  great  lights  of  France,"t  of  which 

*  Bps^uet  bishop  of  Meaox,  who  deluged  France^ with  his- 
writiD^  agamst  the  refoniiatioD.  *         ^ 

f.  nato's  compliment  to  Fenelon. 
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nothing  more  strongly  convinces  me,  than  his  defence 
of  the  character,  and  adoption  of  the  evangelical  senti- 
mehts  of  this  pious  woman — nor  is  Plato  perfectly  in  his 
place,  when  made  to  give  her  a  disrespectful  appellation — 
l^hat  master  of  philosophy  if  livin^^,  would  have  been 
traosported  with  admirarion,  at  the  superior  christian 
philosophy^  which  enabled  a  weak  woman  to  extract 
happiness  from  the  adverse  occurrences  of  life — he  who 
re:)6oned  so  well  in  the  dark  age  of  his  existence,  on  the 
immortaliry  of  the  soul  of  man,  could  not  be  ignorant 
j(if  in  a  state  of  happiness)  at  the  time  Lord  Lyttleton 
wrote  his  dialogues ;  that  the  pure  love  of  God  (the  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  Cambray  and  Guion)  must  constitute 
its  highest  enjoyment — Whether  therefore  as  a  philo- 
sopher upon  earth,  or  as  a  happy  spirit  in  the  fields  of 
Elysium,  Plato  must  certainly  return  back  Lord  Lyttleton 
bis  own  compliment;  and  if  permitted  at  this  distant 
period  of  time  to  communicate  his  sentiments  to  mortals^ 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  superior  advantages  of  virtue, 
would  propably  surprize  us  with  the  information,  that. 
Madame  Guion,  now  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  her 
Master's  crown,  possessed  the  deepest  reason  of  her  age  ^ 
and  that  Lord  Lyttleton's  mental  sight  was  covered  with 
a  dense  fog  ^  when  he  committed  to  wri|in^,'  his  laboured 
misconceptions  of  Cambray,  Guion  and  Plato. 

To  conclude  the  character  of  this  heavenly  woman, 
which  cajpnot  be  fully  understood  by  any,  but  those 
who  have  read  her  life  with  enlightened  attention, 
or  who  have  felt  its  impression  from  infallible  evi» 
dence    v  ■ 
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she  Was  one  wbo  had  resigned  all  ber  interests,  tem^i- 
poral  and  eternal,  into  the  hands  of  God,  early  in  life — 
she  was  enabled  by  the  power  of  divine  grace,  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  every  thing  in  nature,    which  obstructed 
her    communion     with    him — and     this    sacrifice     was 
not  a  transient  act,  which  soon  passed  away,   and  left- 
her  a  prey  to  the  evils  of    her  nature;    it   became  a. 
fixed  habit,  by  constant  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  and- 
persevering  fidelity  to  known  ddty  ;  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  her  life,  was  spent:  in.  uninterrupted  communiou 
with  her  God — a  communion  so   pure  and  so  intimate, 
that  no  human  friendship  could  equal  it — ^the  consequence 
was,  not  merely  a  moral  life  (that  is  but  a-  poor  and  cold 
expression  ;  although {>oor  and  cold  as  it  is,  would  to  God,, 
as  a  fruit  of  piety^  it  was  all  our  experience) — no— >but 
her  life  was  a  life  divine — a  Kfe  fraught  with  perpetual 
acts  of  charity  to  the  bodies  and  spul^^of  her  fellow- 
creatures — aets  to  her  inevitablie — inseparably  connected 
with  a  life  of  faith— naturally  proceeding  fropA  that  love, 
which  as  a  flame  of  pure  incense,  unceasingly  mounted 
to  the  throne  of  its  Author ;  and  descended  in  showers  of 
blessing  upon  aU  within  the  reach  of  its  influence — nei- 
ther bodily  nor  mentid  sufiering  (to  one  or  other  of  which 
*  she  was^admost  a'f>erpetual  victim)  could  damp  this  flame-^ 
neither  the  loss  of  character  or  property ;  nor  yet  the 
restraints  of  a  prison — nor  should  the  reader  consider 
this  account,  as  the  laboured  panegyric  of  a  blind  ad- 
mirer— ^*tis  nothing  more  than  the,  brief  memoir  of   a^ 
'£llle9-0pirit,  which  heaven  had  early  tsdcen  under  its  owa:^ 
foiming  hand,  to  render  it  useful  tn  the  militant  churchy 
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and  glorions  in  the<:burch  triumphant — and  although  we 
cannot  unite  with   the  author  of  the  Dialoenes  of  the 
Dead^  in  the  mistaken  sentiment,  that  her  labours  of  love, 
on  account  of  their  singular  dedication,  were  the  offspring 
of  insanity — yet  we  rau»t  unite  with  her  own  testimony, 
that  in  common  with  the  fallen  racjs  of  Adam,  she  had  a 
iiinful  and  depraved  nature ;    untill  the  various  baptisms 
through  which  she  passed,  had  purified  it,  and   the  love 
of  God  had   perfected  the    work  which   his  judgments 
begun — few  have  <;ome  forth  from  the  furnace  of  affliction 
so  purified  as  Lady  Guion — in  the  depth  of  inward  and 
outward   distresses,  she  scarce  complained — in  the  most 
complkated   family  crosses,  she  never  forsook  the  path 
of  duty — such   fidelity  did   not  go  unrewarded — it  had 
cost  nature  many  a  painful  struggle,  which  was  often  on 
the  poiat  of  expiring  in  the  con6ict — but  at  length  the 
Author  of  h^  mercies  bcvingfidly  proved  her  fidelity^ 
began  to  reward  it  with  such  an  established  sense  of  bis 
presence,  as  made  the  language  of  the  poet  her  experi- 
ence— ^'  Labour  is  rest,  and   pain  is  sweet,  if  thou  my 

Lord  art  here" In  addition  to  this  first  l)pst  gift,  she 

ako  received  an  apostolic  vocation — many  ^ere  the 
ivitnesses  of  this  in  Francer— 'tis  evident  from  authentic 
tecords,  that  she  was  endowed  with  several  miraculous 
^ifts-^if  these  had  evaporated  in  bsorren  speculationpi, 
unproductive  of  act^ial  good  to  her  fellow-creatures; 
Lord  Lyttleton^s<cbarge  of  insanity  would  have  had  ra^ 
tioni^l  foundation — ^in  such  a  case,  I  should  freely  sub- 
scribe to  her  canonization ;  and  would  suppose  it  had  as 
jDUch  Bierit^  as  many  other  saints  on  theJKpmao  kalendar-^ 
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but  barren  speculation  was  not  her  fortc-^slie  was  evi- 
dently gifted  for  the  consolation  of  the  afflicted — for  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  composure  to  the  distracted — she 
was  endowed  with  a  talent  of  discernment,  by  which  she 
discovered    the  wants  and    temptations   of    her  fellow- 
creatures — and   by   the  same  spirit  which  conferred  this 
gift,   she    was   made  the  instrument   of  relieving  those 
wants,  and  of  removing  those  temptations ;  and  in  many 
cases     of    restoring    persons     to    health,      whose     dis- 
orders  had  baffled  the  ordinary  methods  of  physic — r— 
She  was  favoured  to  attain  to  that  state,  wherein  no  gifb 
or  honour  could  elevate  her — nothing  could  move  her  to 
injustice,  nor  could  any  misfortune  depress  her — (Was 

this    person    a    subject    for    Plato's    ridicule?) her 

state  and  character   (after  she  had   passed   forty   if  not 
before   it,)  comprehended  the   perfections  of  the  apos. 

tolic,  the  christian,  and  the  philosophic  life but  did  all 

these  things  secure  her  from  persecution — by  no  means — 
ber  country  like  that  in  which  I  was  born,  was  too  ge- 
nerally dark  and  superstitious — neither  her  piety,  her  use- 
fulness, nor  her  rank  which  was  considerable  in  the 
world,  could  move  the  monster  of  persecution  with  awe 
or  pity — she  was  cast  into  prison,  and  from  the  confines 
of  the  Bastile,  her  evangelical  tenets  found  their  way  into 
most  parts  of  the  civiliised  world — and  even  the  Bastile 
was  an  asylum  of  charity,  when  compared  with  the  rude 
insults  of  a  drunken  and  prejudiced  multitude,  with 
which  she  was  frequently  molested,  while  consuming  her 
time,  her  substance,  and  her  talents,  in'  the  service  of  man- 
kind—^—rshe  Bevcr  judged  of  characters  by  accidental 
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circumstances,  nor  external  appearances — ^^Heaven  had 
^iven  her  a  clue  to  discover  the  internal  state  ;  the  pro- 
minent principles  and  motives  of  action — and  from  thence 
she  formed  her  estimate  of  the  character— it  is  a  httlesre* 
markable  that  (hke  her  divine  Lord)  she  felt  tenderness  to- 
ward the  weak  and  the  despised  ;  buMoward  persons  who 
derived  consequence/  from  a  notion  of  their  own  righ- 
teousness, or  iirom  the  mistaken  opinion  of  their  fellow- 
mortals  ;  her  conduct  was  %y  no  means  flattering — she 
knew  that  all  good  in  man  was  a  free  gift,  and  that  hu- 
mility, or  a  due  sense  of  his  dependence  and  demerits, 
was  the  best  disposition  to  receive  it— her  message  was 
particularly  to  the  meek  and  humble,  and  to  those  in 
deep  suffering  and  afBiction,  so  that  it  might  be  said  in 
trutb^  rtbat  she  was  «ent  to  "  heal  the  broken  hearted-^ 
to  preacTi  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  to  set  at  li- 
berty  them   that    were    bruised'' and    now,    havinc 

passed  through  a  sea  of  affliction  and  trouble  herself, 
in  the  arduous  and  exalted  race  of  serving 'her'neighbour  ; 
(here  is  no  doubt  but  she  reaps  the  reward  of  lier  active 
and  passive  obedienee  to  the  divine  will ;  in  that  eternal 
union,  after  which  her  soul  thirsted   in  the  troubles  of 

mortality 1  shall  wind  up  this  conclusion  of  her  cha- 

racter,  in  the  words  and  exhortation  of  Mr.  Brooke—^ 
**  She  had  the  disadvantages  of  title  and  rank,  beauty 
and  fortune — and  the  em'barrassmentsof  husband,  children^ 
and  high  relations ;  yet  her  soul  glorioudy  surmounted 
dl — Reader,  be  roused  by  her  example,  and  encouraged 
by  her  victory — God  is  the  same  God,  yesterday  to  day 
and  for  ever — what  he  gave  her,  he  can  bestow  upoa 
ihee — Go  thou  and  do  likewise** r* 
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THE  INTERNAL  ISVIDENCE 


or   THB 


CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  INFERRED. 

tROM    THE     SUPERIOR    EXCEI-LENCE    EXPECTED    OF    ITS 

PROFESSORS. 

What  a  singular  compjiment  do  infidels  pay  chrisdantty^ 
in  the  angelic  perfection ,  that  they  require  of  its  pro- 
fessors— if  they  did  not  take  it  for  granted — or  in  other 
words  if  the  Christian  religion  did  not  carry  with  it^  in* 
ternal  evidence  of  its  divine  origin  ;  why  should  its  pro- 
fessors be  reproached  with  the  failures  of  their  lives, 
more  than  the  followers  of  Mohammed  or  Confucius — 
Infidelity  offers  many  apologies  for  the  principles  and 
practices  of  these  sons  of  nature,  (which  I  am  not  at  all 
surprized  at,  considering  them  so  amusing  and  gratifying 
to  the  senses)  but  that  it  should  be  so  inconsistent  with 
itself,  as  to  require  the  strictest  justice,  the  tenderest 
compassion,  invariable  truth,  and  unsullied  chastity,  from 
christian  professors,  while  it  labors  to  prove  their  religion 

an  imposture,  is  a  paradox  not  easily  solved In  fact 

I  cannot  perceive  any  mode  of  removing  (he  difficulty — 
that  is  of  reconciling  the  purity  and*  justice  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  with  a  denial  of  its  divine  origin ;  but  by 
admitting  that  its  foui^der  and  propagators,  were  the  sub- 
limest  philosophers  and  .q^ost  heroic  men,  the  world  ever 
saw — ^Rd  were  so  extremely  attached  to  the  interests  of 
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mankind,  or  such  friends  of  moral  and  social  order,  as 
to  preach  up  the  heavenly  origin  of  their  well  spun 
system,  in  order  to  obtain  for  it  a  more  devout  reception 
and  observance — (as  the  great  conqueror  Alexander^ gave 
out  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  facilitate 
his  conquest  of  Asia) — and  that  these  men  endured  the  ut- 
most opposition,  and  the  worst  of  treatment,  it\  the  prose- 
cution of  their  benevolent  design ;  and  at  length  sealed 
their  doctrines  with  their  blood,  from  mere  motives  of 
philanthropy ;  with  a  certainty  of  reaping  no  oth^r 
harvest  to  themselves,  than  whippings,  revilings,  impri. 
sonments  and  death — and  to  wind  up  the  whole — that  these 
eminent  philosophers,  who  by  birth  and  education,  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  the  community  which  many  would 
denominate  the  rabble ;  attained  to  the  art  of  working 
miracles,  or  at  least  succeeded  in  persuading  the  spec 
tators/that  they  restored  sight  to  the  blind,  soundness 

to  the  impotent,  and  even   life  to  the  dead 1  appfer 

hend  that  if  characters  sprung  from  the  rabble  in  these  mo- 
dern  days,  invested  with  such  powers,  and  practising  such 
precepts  as  those  exhibited  in  the  gospel,  that  it  would 
make  even  infidels  stare ;  but  when  human  nature  stands 
forth  the  advocate  of  its  own  inclinations,  what  absurdities 
is  it  not  capable  of  uttering — for  who  that  has  the 
smallest  degreie  bf  pimetratidn,  but  must  perceive,  that 
the  apologies  of  these  philosophers  for  the  gratifying 
systems  of  false  religion  ;  or  for  tlie  habits  and  customs 
of  tm'enlighteried  nMiofli^,  a^e  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
throw  off  the  salutary  restraints  of  Christianity — and  that 
their  pppositidn   to  the  Uttlgi',    ha^  its  (origin   in  those 
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rejitraints^  and  in  that  ^' death  unto  sia,  and  new  birth 
unto  righteousness,"  which  it  insists  upon^  as  necessary 
^  to  qualify  man  for  union  with  God — and  because  this  is  a 
cJoctripe  that  robs  man  of  his  glory,  and  renders  him  a 
mere  pensioner  of  heaven,  the  gospel  must  be  invented 
by  priests  and  kings,  to  keep  the  multitude  in  awe — that 
it  has  this  tendency  is  not  denied  ;  but  that  it  isnot  tbe 
production  of  either  kingly  or  priestly  craft,  is  evident, 
f4*om  its  uniform  rejection  of  human  glory  ;  and  from  the 
requisition  of  such  buraility  and  disinterestedness  in  its 
ministers,  as  robs  it  of  all  suspicion  of  being  the  ofispring 
of  tyranny  and  fraud. 

I  have  sometimes  compared  the  persons  who  misapply 
their  abilities,  in  attacking  Christianity  through  the  weak- 
nesses of  its  professors,  to  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy, 
whijch  not  being  sufficiently  in  force  to  attack  the  citadel 
itself;  slays  without  mercy  the  weak  or  wandering  $oldi$r, 

that  it  finds  without  the   walls-- These   advocates  of 

human  nature  do  not  seem  to  consider,  that  Christians 
partake  with  them  of  its  frailties,  and  they  studiously, 
pass  over  the  virtues  of  those  individuals  and  comma* 
nities,*  whose  lives  are. most  conformed  to  the  precepts 


^  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  free-thinker's  life,  is  fit  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment,  in  point  of  utility,  with  Baxter,  Penn, 
or  Wesley's ;  or  what  community  of  Deists  has  ever  appeared, 
that  has  rendered  such  service  to  the  human  species,  as  the 
Quakers,  the  Methodists,  or  the  Duukards  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
innocent  people  tliat  resist  no  evil — that  will   not  even  go  to 

Jaw  with  you   for  their  own  property What  occasion  had 

Voltaire  to  go  to  tbe  Hottentots  to  look  for  quiet  simphcity  of 
ina^qners — he  could  have  found  it  in  Pennsylvania,  united  with 
neither  filth  nor  stapidity — but  with  all  the  active  virtues  of  a 
ttunfund  useful  /(^— ..^Is  the  christian  world  so  destitute  of  saj^a- 
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of   their   relfgion;    and   whose   mmds  are  most  deepK* 

imbued  with  i?s  heavenly  virtue^— their  humility  and  ho- 

briety-— their   readiness  ro  forgirc  the  injuries  they  r€« 

ceive— -their  willingness  to  atone  for  those  which  they 

commit ;  and  many  other  virtues  which  are  the  natural* 

products  of  this  heavenly  soil,  are  either  unnoticed  or 

converted  into  weaknesses,  by  these  champions  of  reason  : 

but  in  this  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  them  consistent,  for 

the  christian  virtues  arc  not  only  weaknesses,  but  absolute 

itnpediments  in  the  race  of  human  glory — and  here  I  must 

make  a  digression  to  observe,  that   although  the  modesty 

of  some  christian  writers  has  led  them  to  declare,  that  if 

their  productions  were  instrumental  to  convert  but  one 

iTifidel,  or  to  comfort  and  establish  but  one  weak  christian, 

they  should   think   it   ample   recompence  for    all    their 

trouble — but  for  my  part   I  acknowledge  my  ambition 

goes  much  farther,  and  let  none  smile  at  my  weakness  in 

hoping  to  be  more  extensively  useful — since  David  a  man 

of  like  infirmities,    was  the  instrument  of  dispersing  a 

whole  army  with  a  pebble  ;  and  one  of  the  father's  who 

had   been    previously  a   heathen  philosopher,  was  con-r 


ctty^  as  to  take  the  offspring  of  the  Anti-christian  Strumpet ; 
from  the  Inquisitors  of  Rome,  to  the  hangmen  of  New  England* 

for  the  chaste  daughters  of  Jerusalem Men  of  reason 

be  no  longer  imposed  on — they  are  as  diametrically  opposite,  as 
light  and  darkness — as  remote  from  each  other,  as  murder  is  fron^ 

philanthropy Christianity  disclaims  all  such  things;  nor  can 

any  sensible  unprejudiced  obsei'ver  deny;  H>ut  that  if  the  spirit 
and  maxims  of  tht}se  three  sects  I  have  mentioned,  universally 
prevailed — but  Voltaire's  ••  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,'* 
^t%(i  **  Vplney's  Ruins,''  would  be  succeeded  by  ^he  iraerant 
odour  of  a  <*  garden  enclosed,"  and  the  interesting  history  of  the 
restoration  of  the  goklen  age. 
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vinced  by  the  simple  observation  of  a  christian  peasant, 
after  the  doctors  and  orators  had  spent  their  strength  in 
vain  but  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  argument- 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  this  mode  of  attacking 
Christianity  through  th^  weaknesses  of  its  professors ; 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  these   weaknesses  are   the 

offspring  of  their  faith that  there  is  a  large  body  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  are  taught  to  call  them- 
selves by  this  name,  whose  faith  is  so  corrupted  by  the 
traditions  of  men,  as  to  render  moral  practice  of  slight 
obligation — I  shall  not  deny — but  that  uncorrupted  Chris- 
tianity has  not  this  tendency,  I  hope  will  be  admitted  by 
all,  who  do  impartial  justice  to  the  morals  of  reformed 
christiain  societies  ;  and  who  esteem  as  they  deserve,  the 
virtues  which  I  have  recited  as  her  spontaneous  offspring — 
and  that  these  virtues  and  those  morals,  exceed  the  virtues 
,  and  tnorals  of  unenlightened  nations,  is  as  evident,  as 
that  peace  exceeds  war  and  desolation — ^mercy  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  implacability  and  revenge — Love^ 
charity  and  justice,  hatred,  cold  indifference  and  fraud—-* 
and  sobriety  and  chastity,  intemperance  and  disorder  of 
families — ^and  that  all  these  virtues  are  the  offspring  of 
Christianity  is  evident — consequently  that  its  tendency 
is  to  attemper  the  passions  of  men-^and  form  them,  not 
into  a  partial,  but  universal  society,  travelling  together 
to  their  Father's  house,  and  bound  by  their  intimate  rela- 
tion, to  observe  every  rule  of  justice,  and  to  compose 
/every  difierence  which  they  may  have  by  the  way---and 
if^p:  nntipfa  of  this  has  beta  accclmplished,  has  been  already 
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noticed—- aod  the  existeoce  of  one  christian  state,  that 
extends  its  charity,  to  the  reformation  and  comfortable 
accommodation  of  its  crimiuaU,  is  a  pleasing  omen  of 
the  approaching  time,  when  it  shall  wield  every  sceptre 
in  Christendom,  and  from  thence  spread  its  influence  to 
Pagan  and  Mohammedan  countries — that  the  moral  Tirtne 
of  these  latter,  bear  no  proportion  to  that  of  christian 
societies,  which  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  a  priest* 
hood  interested  to  corrupt  their  faith,*  will  appear  evident 
to  any ;  who  contrast  the  fruits  ,we  have  recited,  with 

Pagan  cruelties,  and  Turkish  licentiousness the  horrid 

treatment  of  the  former  to  their  captives  taken  in  war, 
the  cruel  deaths  to  which  they  put  them — the  inhuman 
customs  of  throwing  their  new-born  children  into  the 
seas,  to  sink  or  swim  ;  of  interring  their  aged  parents 
alive— of  depriving  their  lying-in  women  of  the  repose 
n^cessar}*  to  their  condition,  turning  them  out  of  their  V 
beds,  and  counpelling  them  to  act  the  part  of  attendants 
upon  their  husbands  in  perfect    health^— all  these   and 


t  As  deistical  writers  have  selected  the  virtues  of  tndividnaEs^ 
in  those  which  I  call  unenligbteaed  countries — and  with  e^al 
industry,  the  vices  of  those  enlightened  by  the  gospel ;  as  would 
appear  with  a  design  to  lessen  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
gospel  dispensation — I  have  thought  it  necessary,  and  only  fair, 
to  select  from  the  bulk  of  professing  chrisbiaas,  those  societies, 
which  in  my  judgment,  have  recovered  from  the  mass  pf  mixed 
christiaaity,  the  largest  portion  of  its  genuine  principle — as  it  is 
amongst  these  ^only,  that  any  iair  sample,  of  its  fruits,  can  bu 
rationally  looked  for  -I  am  welJ  aware  of  the  superior  learn««^ 
ing  and  abilities  of  many  deistical  writers—  but  should  not  at 
all  fear  entering  the  lists  with  them,  in  a  fair  contpariion  of  the 
civil  and  rejigious  advantages  of  the  most  improved  communities 
in  countries*  unvisited  by  the  gospel,  with  those  of  the  samo 
degree  in  our  own-*m  a  comparison  of  this  kind,  the  gospel 
however  1  conceive,  must  labour  under  peculiar  disadvantages^ 
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itiore  which  might  be  named,  are  violations  of  reason 
and  humanity,  unparallelled  in  the  worst  corners  of 
Christendom — violations,  ^hich  are  not  the  result  of  ac- 
cidental phrenzy,  produced  by  strong  provocation  or  a 
disordered  brain,  but  are  the  offspring  of  custon) ;  and 
are  supposed  to  be  performed  with  as  much  sangfroid  as 
any  ordinary  action  of  hfe — and  to  these  if  we  add  tb« 
evil  consequence  to  families,  in  the  practice  of  the  yet 
more  enlightened  Mohammedans,  of  having  amuliiplicity 
of  wives;  which  in  many  cases  must  produce  an  unequal 
division  of  affection,  and  prove  the  parent  of  much 
injury  and  discontent — and  if  we  consider  the  disorders 


because  it  m^st  enter  the  lists  in  a  mere  moral  character,  stripped 
of  its  glorious  and  enlivening  prospects — prospects,  which  al* 
though  they  constitute  (to  the  weak,  the  sick  and  the  afflicted) 
the  very  essence  of  its  character,  are  totally  disregarded  by  the 
unbeliever — nevertheless  descending  from  these  heights,  which 
command  a  prospect  iuto  the  land  of  promise — and  calmly 
standing  upon  the  valley  of  this  werld,  which  is  the  infidel's 
champion  ground — I  should  not  much  fear  notwithstanding  his 
superior  learniag  and  address ;  but  (hat  a  calm  and  true  obser- 
vation of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  even  in  their  civil  and 
moral  capacities,  would  extort  the  confession  which  Balaam  was 
forced  to  make,  when  the  king  of  Moab  sent  for  him  to  curse 
the  descendants  of  Jacob — the  Reader  may  find  it  at  length  in 
the  book  of  Numbers ;  but  to  save  him  trouble  1  shall  copy  the 
passages — **  How  shall  1  curse  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  cursed,  or 
how  shall  I  defy  whom  God  hath  not  defied — For  from  the  top 
*  of  the  rocks  I  see  him,  and  from  the  hills  1  behold  him—  Lo  the 
people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  numbered  among  the 
nations — How  goodly  are  thy  tents  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles 
O  Israel !  as  the  vallies  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the 
river  side — as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes, which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 
and  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters — He  shall  pour  the  water 
out  of  his  backets,  and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters,  and  his 
king  shall  he  higher  than  Agag,  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  ex- 
alted— Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of 
the  fourth  part  of  Israel Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righ- 
teous/ and  let  mv  JAst  end  be  like  his' 
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which  may  be  supposed  to  flow  from  their  pabHc  feasts, 
(where,  io  all  probability,  temperance  is  not  the  ruling 
principle)  from  the  nature  of  their  civil  government,^ 
which  is  a  military  despotism — and  from  their  religious 
doctrine,  which  has  an  evident  tendency  to  debase  th« 
Blind,  by  holding  out  earnal  gratifications,  even  in  s 
future  life,  as  the  reward  of  their  obedience  in  this — 
I  say  if  we  consider  all  these  things,  and  perhaps  many 
more  (which  my  confined  education  and  knowledge, 
preclude  me  from  knowing)  as  the  natural' offspring  of  a 
spurious  religion — the  beauty  and  superiority  of  the  chris- 
.tian  religion,  even  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  becomes 
immediately  apparent — for  no  reformed  christian  society 
will  give  its  sanction  to  polygamy — to  intemperate  feasts — 
to  the  notion  of  brutal  orgies  in  heaven — nor  to  a  military 
tiespotism  upon  earth — much  less  to  those  barbarous 
customs,  which  in  Pagan  countries,  have  set  nature  itself 
at  defiance — and  why  ? — because  the  design  and  tendency 
of  Christianity  is  to  improve  and  exalt  human  nature — 
and  it  is  to  this  its  indisputable  tendency,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries, 
which  have  exalted  the  sentiment,  and  improved  the 
morals  of  men. 

I  have  never  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own 
island — nor  have  I  been  favoured  with  the  literary  advan- 
tages of  some  authors,  who  have  written  against  Chris- 
tianity— but  a  little  common  sense  has^  enabled  me  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  weight  of  their  objections  was  FevelTed 
against  sentiments  and  practices,  which  had  no  more 
foundation  in  Christianity  thari  in  deism— that  Christianity 
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stripped  of  the  harlot's  coat,  with  which  carnal  policy 
had  decked  her,  and  shewn  to  the  world  in  her  own 
native  garb,  would  appear  modest  and  engaging — and  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  unenlight- 
ened  nations,  from  the  reports  of  history,  with  my  own 
reflections  upon  them ;  had  fixed  a  persuasion,  that  no 
false  system  of  religion,  was  capable  of  producing  in  the 
lives  and  manners  of  its  professors,  the  fruits  of  unadul- 
terated Christianity — it  is  true,  several  heathen  philoso. 
phers,  did  exhibit  singular  examples  of  morality,  consi- 
dering the  age  in  which  they  lived — but  even  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  on  the  score  of  superstition,  did  they  nor 
more  or  less  drop  down  the  stream  of  custom — hence  we 
find  Socrates  who  might  be  termed  the  prince  of  these, 
(when  engaged  in  the  solemn  act  of  preparation  for  death,) 
orderipg  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to  Esculapius,*  which 
shews  that  the  period  of  .true  and  perfect  light  was  not 
arrived  in  his  day— T-and  the  very  small  number  even  of 
heathen  philosophers  who  da^ed  to  confront  the  reigning 
abominations  of  the  times — (for  in  some  of  their  commu- 
nities  none  were  instructed  in  their  principles,  but  the 
initiated,who  were  bound  by.  an  oath  of  secrecy)  shews  how 
inferior  they  were  to  the  primitive  christians,  who  could 
not  be  prevented  from  propagating  theirs ;  nor  frightened 
into  a  false  confession  of  their  faith  by  the  prospect  of 
death  in  its  most  terrific  forms — I  do  indeed  think  that 
some  of  these  systems  of  philosophy,  improved  the  public 
mind  at  that  time,,  and  prepared  it  for  the  reception  of 

*  The  imaginary  God  of  physic . 
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Christianity — but  I  also  think  that  wide,  very  wide  in« 
deed,was*tbe  diflPerence  between  their  state  and  character, 
and  that  of  the  simplest  followers  of  Christ,  standing 
before  heathen  tribunals,  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
and  with  mild,  yet  dauntless  front,  bearing  theif  testis 
mony  to  the  power  and  spirituality  of  Christ^s  kingdom^ 
and  embracing  death  with  joy,  from  the  certain  prospect 
of  a  glorious  immortality— — this  immortality  was  aa 
object  of  doubt  to  most  heathen  philosophers,  and  by 
some  was  absolutely  denied;  which  together  with  the  fuKK- 
ment  of  their  philosophic  reverjes,  in  the  lives  and  deaths 
•I  of  the  first  standard  bearers  of  the  cross,  being  pertinently 
described  by  Dr.  Young  in  his  Infidel  reclaimed^  I  shall 
give  the  reader  an  extract  from  it— 

'^  Consider  man  as  mortal,  all  is  dark 

And  wretched  ;  reason  weeps  at  the  survey—^ 

The  learned  Lorenzo  cries  *^  And  let  her  weep, 
^^  Weak  modern  reason  :  antient  times  were  wiser 
**  Authority,  that  veoerable  guide, 
^^  Stands  on  mj-  part;  the  famM  Athenian  porch 
**  (And'  who  for  wisdom  so  renowned  as  they  ?) 
**  Deny'd   this  immortality  to  man.'* 
I  grant  it;  but  affirm  they  prov'd  it  too* 
A  riddle  this !   have  patience  Til  explain  : 
What  noble  vanities,  what  moral  flights. 
Glittering  through  their  romantic  wisdom's  page, 
Make  us,  at  once,  despise  them  and  adnoiire  ? 
Fable  is  flat  to  these  high  seasoned  slrc^ ; 
They  leave  the  extravagance  of  soqg  below. 
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"  Ftesh  shM  not  feel ;  or  feeling  shall  enjoy 
1^  ^6  dagger  or  the  rack ;  to  them  alike, 

*^  A  bed  of  roses,  or  the  burning  bull" 

In  hieh  exploding  all  beyond  the  grave. 
Strange  doctrine  this !    -^  doctrine  it  was  strange^ 
But  net  as  propheej/ ;.  for  such  it  prov'd. 
And  to  their  own  amazement  was  fulfillM— 
The  christian  tmly  triumphed  in  the  flame  i 
'^e  stoic  saw  in  double  wonder  lost, 
''tVoiider  at  tbem,  and  wonder  at  himself 
To  lind  the  bold  adventures  of  his  thought 
i^ot  bold  ;;  and  that  be  strove  to  lie  in  vain." 


If  Christianity  be  true ;  (of  which  Infidek  seem  to  be- 
tray a  conviction,  from  the  superior  holiness  they  expecK 
of    its  professors)  ihen  have  other  enemies   than    tbeif 
passions  to  contend  with — enemies,  whose  object  is  to 
ii)flam6  iand  mislead  tlie  passions — to  infiame  them  beyond 
the  measure  prescribed — and  to  give  them  a  bias  of  hatred 
or  attachment,  in  opposition  to  tlie  will  and  design  of 
the  Crea[tor — ^Nothing  can  furnish  a  stronger  argument 
of  their  existence  and  the  force  of  their  seductions,  than 
the  sentiments  of  infidelity,    which  they  have  infused 
into  the  minds  of  many,  add  which  have  blinded  their 
understandings  to  the  most  obvious  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel — and  it  certainly  must  a^Ford  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  triumph  to  these  malignant  spirits,  to  know 
thai,  infidels  laugh  at  the-  sentiinent  of  their  existence^ 
at  the  very  moment  they  are  rendered  the  active  agents 
of  their  will — ^It  is  true  a  secret  misgiving  will  at  timcs^ 
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shake  the  falstt  con&dtfnoe  of  these  nmirifrtn  daea  ^  who 
have  radier  suoeeeded  in  wishing  to  argi^  theavselves 
into  the  belirf  of  a  system  favourjlble  to  the  indulgence  of 
their  paasiont,  than  accomplished  it — r— they  endeatrour 
to  persuade  themselves  and  others — that  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  obeying  the  inclinations  of  that  nature  which 
God  has  given  us — that  as  ho  has  given  us  appetites  for 
enjoyment — and  means  of  gratifying  those  appetites  ;  we 
should  accept  them  with  thankfulness,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
bounty,  and  not  rob  ourselves  of  the  happiness  he  intends 
us,  by  a  submission  of  our  reason  to  the  institutions  of 
men,  no  wiser  or  better  than  ourselves ;  (and  whose  au- 
thority is  founded  upon  the  degradation  of  their  species) 
or  to  books,  the  origin  :of  wbi.ch  we  are  imperfectly 
acquainted  with — and  these  reasonings  tvhich  no  doubt 
are  plausible,  do  act  as  opiates  uppn  the  mind  j  lulling  to 
sleep  its  salutary  scruples,  ^nd  disposing  it  to  enter  with 
alacrity,  upon  every  scene  of  plea«u re ;aQd  amusement  that 
offers^ — the  evil  canse^cjuences  of  which,  he  who  was  a  liar 
from  the  begimii^g  studiously  conceals ;  until  thejdupes 
of  bis  cunning,  whirled  in  the  Vortex  of  pleasure,  forget 
that  they  are  immovtal;  and  (laughing  at  the  laborious 
christian  who  toils  for.  eternity^  .in,  the  contracted  .circle  of 
his  duties),  are  in  danger  of  eodjng  their  days  in  profowd 
jnsensibilityj  or  lawful  presentiments. of  th^ii;  futi^j^e  de- 
stiny——The  error  of  these  men  seems  to  consist^  in 

• 

their  taking  a  part,  of  nature  for  the  wholer-rNatnre — if 
by  nature  the  whole  iman's  defined  ^  is  certaiidy  composed 
of  }arrii:^H9leaptenl& — 
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*'.  If  eonsdence  then  no  part  of  nttuM  ? 
"  Is  she  not  lupceme } 

"  Thoa  regicide !  O  raise  her  from  the  dead ! 
*'  Then  follow  nature  and  resemble  God" 

VVbo  that  has  ran  in  pleasures  silly  round,  but  has  felt 
an  ennuiif  not  remorse ;  that  tdd  him 
"  Nature  was  uonaturally  pleased" 

The  abore  quotations  from  the  works  of  a  man  who 
touched  her  most  subtile  springs,  ma}' assist  to  shew,  that 
those  who  argue  for  unchristian  liberty, have  not  consulted 
conscience  and  reason,  those  nobler  part^  of  nature  ; 

Its  purer  galleries  where  angels  walk, 
(And  ev*n  the  Deity  communes  with  man)- 


Tis  not  in  these,  the  creed  f^  lofidelity  was  drawn> 
Or  not  until ;  by  foul  effluvia  of  brutal  lust. 
The  heavenly  messengers  were  chasM  away. 
To  hearts  more  worthy  of  their  pure  embrace — 

I  remarked  before,  that  the  error  of  these  advocates  of 
nature  lay  >  in  their  taking  a  part  of  nature  for  the  whole —    • 
human  nature  taken  in  the  aggregate  may  be  compared 
to  a'  mixed  government,  of  which  conscience  (subject  only 
to  the  author  of  nature  as  supreme)  is  first  in  authority — 

reason  next— and  the  will  third while  the  passions  or 

affections  of  the  soul,  are  the  populace  to  be  governed-r  ' 
80  long  as  these  various  ^states  keep  the  positions  assigned 
them;  and  faithfully  operate  within  their  respective 
circles^  the  equilibriam  of  nature  is  maintained — ^the 
government  is  right  and  good  in  all  its  parts — nor  caaa 
momentary  ebullition  of  the  passions,  although  produc- 

tive  of  disorder,    subvert  and  destroy    it these  will 

Ms.tally,  (while  conscience  reason  and  the  will  maintain 
\'iLn  ground]^  for  heaven  has  so  ordered  it,  after  a  shor^ 
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aberration,  return  to  their  obedience  laden  witbVcmorie— 
tbeir  Kbellion  therefore  aUliough  sinful  and  sure  of  pu- 
nishment, does  not  constitute  the  crime  of  tnoraUreason-^ 
this  takes  place,  when  conscience,  reason  and  the  will^ 
unite  to  favour  the  rebellion  of  the  passions,  and  become 
also  rebels  themselves  against  the  supreqfie  Lawgiver  and 
his  law. 

Many  instances  of  tlus  rebellion  have  been  seen,  and 
tlie  worst  consequences,  both  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves, and  to  society  at  large,   have   followed— -conse* 
quences,  not  fit  to  be  conpared  for  one  moment,  with 
an  accidental,  or  constitutional  disorder  of  the  passions— 
these  with  regard  to  their  individual  and  social  effects, 
are  temporary — they  will  cease  witb^the  temptation  which 
gave  them  birth,  or  with  the  particular  complaint  which 
produced  them  ;  and  their  cure'  will  be  continually  aided, 
by   convicting  and  enlightening  influences  of  the  su- 
preme Legislator  and  his  law,  whose  majesty  and  author 
rity  they  reverence,  even  in  a  state  of  banishment—*— 
Such  however  are  not  the  effects  of  moral  treason ;  tbeir 
foundation  is  laid  in  the  subversion  of  the  supreme  authe<^ 
rity — their  effects  are  therefore  not  partial — ^you   may 
take  several  stones  out  of  a  building,  and  the  house  con- 
tinue — ^but  when  you  subvert  the  foundation,  yon  over- 
throw the  whole— this  building  is  the  church  of  Christ-^ 
and  its  *^  foundation,  other  than  which  no  man  can  lajf^K 
is  his  Godhead — ^take  this  away  as  an  objtct  tf  faith,  and 
you  subvert  the  whole — ^'tis  this  which  constitutes   the 
whole  jof  his  religion  true — take  this  away  and  you  make 
ix.  false — 9.  mere   romantic  vision,   whose  foundation  ts 
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the  samW-4n  vain  you  say,  yon  admire  his  morality,  if 
ydil  are  ortce  convinced  that  he  has  no  rewards  to  bestow 
upon  those  who  keep  itr— In  vain  yon  tell  me  it  is  beau- 
ttful  ami  divine— T  will  find  it  much  more  beautiful  and 
divine  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  and  seize  the 
fleeting  pleasures  as  they  pass  ;  or  if  my  forte  be  wealth, 
the  rich  man's  dying  adago  to  his  son — ^*  Son  be  rich-^ 
honestly  if  you  can— but  at  any  rate  be  rjch" — In  a 
word  there  is  no  mediun)  bet wseii  faith  in  the  Godhead 
of  Christ,  and  rejecting  th^e  whole  of  his  religion  as  an 
idiposttiMre— -there  may  be  much  Jloattng  between  the  two^ 
a»d  tkrt  in  miilds  sincere  in  their  pursuit  of  truth— but 

thd  imo  e5ftr€iii«  poifivts  mh/  are  stationary- If    the* 

fbrider  be  true,  I  fafive  ntm^  foundation  upon  which  to 
bifild  my  bofsetof  happinessT-*some  ground  for  confidence 
irl  the  (Promises  of  Jiasns  Christ,  who  said,  ^^  Before 
Abraham  was  I^nC — ^*  I  q^nd  the  Father  are  one** — ^and 
**  bfB  that  hath  »0en  me,  bath  see*i  the  Father" — If  it  be 
tru«  ;  I  have  also  a  soifree  of  consolation  if  I  sufFerin  the 
caoM  of  virtue;  ftot  only  in  an  appeal  to  his  omniscience, 
wUch  now  sees  and  justifies;  but  aUo  in  the  eternal 
foandation  of  bis  premise,  which  engages  to  acknowledge 
and  reward  me  in  the  presence  i^f  an  assembled  universe — 
If  I  sii^r  justly  and  am  penitent,  I  have  also  a  source 
0f  consolation  in  bis  promise  of  forgiveness,  and  in  his 

ehgagefaent  that  my  punishment  shall  not  be  eternal 

Jf  I  do  a  virtuous  act,  I  have  also  a  consolation  in  think- 
ing that  liift  rye  sees  it — if  tempted  to  do  a  vicious  one, 
I  will  in  some  instances  at  least  remember  the  truth 
of  (lis  tfareateniiig«9  and  ireftain — and  finally,  if  hurried 
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away  by  any  unlawrfal  passion  for  a  season ;  if  not  obsti- 
nately an4  wilfully  wicked,  the  voice  of 'his  promises  an4 
threateRJngs  will  soon  overtake  me — and  like  the  prpdi- 
gall  will  return  to  my  father's  bouse,  though  the  stripes 
of  his  indignation  should  be  the  first  tp  salute  me  when 
I  go — these  are  the  effects  of  retaining  the  jouniation  oC 
our  faith ;  to, build  and  improve  upon  it^  will  render  n$ 
more  happy  in  ourselves,  more  useful  to  others,  and  will 
•entitle  us  to  a  more  glorious  and  exalted  habitation  in  the 
church  triumphant,  than  we  pan  €ver  expect  to  receive 
if  noted  in  ihe  invisibly  kalendar  for  having  oontribute.4 
by  our  faults,  to  coocesd  a3  with  a  mist  from  the  eye  of 
the  passenger,  the  truth  and  sti^hilitjf  of  aur  faundationr^ 
we  may  not  indeed  for  our  errors  (repented  of,)  be 
whoUy  excludfsd  irom  t^e  "  bou^  not  made  with  hands 
eternal  in  the  heavens" — but  there  may  be  pointed  put 
to  us  many  oiore  glorious  and  e^^alted  mansions  than  ouf 
own,  the  splendour  of  which  beaming  as  at  an  immen^ 
distance  upoo  Qur  liqnited  capacities,  may  ijpstruct  us  in 
the  still  greater  glory  of  those  faithful  spufs,  who  in  tb^ 
days  of  their  probation  counted  nothing  too  near  or  tQ9 
dear  to  part  with,  sq  that  they  might  '^  win  Christ  and 
be  found  in  him,  nqt  having  their  own  righteousness 
whiph  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  tbefmthfjf 
Christ ;  the  righteoysness  which  is  of  God  by  faith'*— -rr 
This  consequence  of  relapsing  into  siti,  after  we  have 
been  enlightei^ed  ;  a  consequence  reasonable  to  suppose^ 
however  pardoned  upon  repentance  ;  is  nevertheless  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  that,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  follow  as  die  eflbcts  of  morjd  treasenn-tfaese  it  is  to  be 
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feared  consist  in  an  entire  exc)usioQ  from  that  magnincent 
tem|ile,  in  whicfii  the  worshippers  of  Adam's  race  ascribe 
without  tL  dissenting  voicty  the  glory  of  their  salvation  to 
Him  who  "  xva9  slain,  and  who  bv  hii.  blood  redeemed 
them  to  God 9   out  of  every   kind^^'and  tongue,  and 

people  and  nation" The  effects   however  of  this 

moral  treason,  should  be  a  little  examined  as  they  appear 
in  tbep7r^fn#Iife^t  might  appear  an  individuous  task 
(even  if  we  knew  them)  to  point  them  all  out — biit  we 
may  witH  safety  begin  by  asserting,  that  when  the  sieecis 
of  this  treason  ferment  in  the  raw  and  ignorant  mind, 
the  destruction  of  the  fear  of  God  is  its  first  effect — the 
vices  that  follow  need  not  be  enumerated-^they  are  such 
as  the  docile  youth  before  he  was  enlightened^  would 
have  trembled  even  to  think  of— —In  the  more  steady 
and  experienced  man,  its  effects  are  different — they  do 
not  usually  make  their  entrSe  into  life  so  publicly-^pru* 
dence  prevents  this — but  although  more  silent  and  slo^ 
in  their  progress,   (like  the  day  graduallt/  descending 
through  the  shades  of  the  evening,  to  the  pitchy  darkness 
of  the  night)  they  are  vastly  more  deep  and  death-like — 
When  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  law  it  has  instituted 
are  once  doubted  y  the  death  of  the  religious  prinoipie 
begins — when  these  are  subverted,  the  death  of  the  religious 
principle  is  completed;  and  the  man  wliose  life  twelve 
months  before,  was  regulated  in  its  operations  by  the  main 
spring  of  religion,  and  who  was  even  religion's  advocate 
with  man,  becomes  suddenly  transformed — ^and  without 
any  imprudent  alteration  19  bis  exterior  to  apprize  you 
of  the  revolution-— you  perceiye  at  the  first  glance,  the 
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man  of  present  good^ense — the  cool  obsenrcr  of  vice  and 
misefy— or  the  altogether  man  of  businesiiy  pacing 
with  deathJike  stability,  **  The  road  to  wealth  and 
honor*'* 

These  are  the  eflTects  of  moral  treason — its  outlines  ({ 
hope)  temperately  drawn — and  although  there  are  many 
evils  proceeding  from  other  sources,  whose  dominion 
may  have  an  equally  fatal  influence  upon  our  eternal 
welfare — yet  that  this  is  entitled  to  a  considerable  measure 
of  |9irecedenQe  in  the  unhappy  catalogue,  will  not  be 
doubted  by  those,  who  have  truly  and  impartially  coq[si<r 
dered  its  origin  and  eflfccts— •— — 

The  impiety  of  many  leaders  of  what  are  termed  ^ 
christian  estaSltshmentt,  together  with  their  rigorous 
enforcement  of  bbserraiiGef,  whieb  make  no  part  of  ge« 
nuine  Christianity,  have  no.  doobf  been  fruitful  sources 
In  the  hand  of  Satan,  <lf  tke  prevailing  infidelity — they 
have  given  a  bangle  to  men  of  more  wit  than  piety,  ta 
ridicule  the  system,  from  which  these  observances  were  w 

pretended  to  be  drawn— —Many  fampus  writers  have 
been  produced  by  the  wicked  and  absurd  superstitions, 
unjustly  fathered  upon  the  gospel,  since  the  corruption 
of  tho  primitive  sfaurch  ;  who  but  fdr  those  superstitions 
and  corruptions,  would  probably  have  bem  sincere  con- 
verts Xo  the  christian  faith,  and  perhaps  its  able  and  sue- 
cessfttl  advocate9«<^<'-*--The  national  and  educational  cir. 
cumstances  of  the  kte  cootiiiental  philosophers,  weri^ 
unfavourable  to  the  c^ut«  of  vital  Christianity — ^(heir 
in^delity  is  not  therefore  so  surprizing,  as  that  of  men 
who  once  fel|^  9n4  were  public  witnesses  of  its  power—^ 
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tluiit  such  as  these  should  be  conducted  from  a  cotrdinl 
i|be4^ence  of  the  christian  (iaith,  to  a  total  rejection  of 
iJm  divine  nature  and  office^  of  Christ,  furnishes  no 
minor  evidence,  in  proof  of  a  doctrine  noiv  very  un- 
fsshiofiable,  and  almost  explodiKl*  from  the  circles  of  the 
gi>eaft — that  of  the  existence  of  evU  agents,  and  their 
access  to  the  heart  of  man-r — -r- 

■ 

Whether  the  celebrated  philosopher  Voltaire,  had  any 
internal  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  in  his 
tife  time,  is  rather  uncertain — ^^but  it  ns  pretty  cisrt^in 
that  fail  irri tings  in  sev^al  places  spe^ik  ^  different  laiv* 
gufige — Toward  the  close  of  Hfe,  howevcar,  it  is  said  thiM: 
his  sentioients  began  to  alter — (n  bis  list  illness,  sending 
for  Monsieur  Tronchin,  the  phyaician  ttf  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  it  is  reporf^d  that  be  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  ^^-Sir'liiesire  you  would  save  my  life.-—'* 
I  will  give  you  the  batf  ef  my  fortune,  if  you  lengthen 
out  my  days  only  for  six  itiontha-<-if  not  I  $ba|l  go  to  tl^e 
devil,  and  shall  carry  you  along  with  me^'*-    '  , 

Can  any  thing  more  clearly  prove  the  existence  of 
evil  ihtelligeaceis,  and  their  access  to  the  mind  of  n^ao, 
than  this  instance  of  Voltaife  h'^^jEIow  feeble  ate  thp 
powers  of  man  compared  to  theirs,,  who  could  pervert 
with  sucoess  the  judgment  of  so  great  maa^- 

How  many  thousands  was  Voltaire  the  instruonent  of 
convincing^  that  the  doctrine  of-e^U  spirits,  W9s  the 
mere  o&pring  of  ignorance  and  fraud — and  bow  iga- 
moveable  was  his  credulity^  who  would  take  upon  trusty 


*  See  the  letter  from  which  jtki^  ex^t  4s  taken,  dated  Nyofj^ 
July  15,  1778,  in  Fletcher's  Posthumous  I^ieces.' 
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the  reality  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  the  founders  ^r^ 
of  Rome — and  would  probably  receive  as  true  narrative,  if^ 
the  prominent  transactions  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the^ 
pen  ^f  a  heathen  poet ;  and  yet  reject  as  spurious,  the 
evidences  of  the  christian  religion,  much  more  recent, 
and  accompanied  with  visible  marks  of  the  divine  power- 
Infidelity  speaks  the  same  language  now  that  it  did  in 
Paradise,  '*  Ye  shall  not  surely  die" — It  aims  at  cor- 
rupting our  reason — it  would  fain  persuade  us  that  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  eating  fruit  that  looks  so  fair;— It 
diverts  our  attention  from  the  positive  command  of  God — 
from  the  permanent  gratification  that  must  result  from 
obedience  to  the  divine  will — it  would  fain  represent  this 
and  the  other  command,  as  too  frivolous  to  proceed  from 
a  Beinor  of  such  dignity;  not  considering  that  man  is  a 
creature  of  imperfection — that  a  law  apparently  frivolous 
in  itself,  calls  forth  all  the  powers  of  his  soul  to  observe 
and  keep  it — and  that  even  the  utmost  exertion  of  those 
powers,  without  divine  ^assistance,  is  incompetent  to 
maintain  the  warfare  between  duty  and  inclination. 

In6delity  also  applies  itself  to  our  passions  as  it  did  in 
Paradise— it  holds  the  forbidden  fruit  in  it^  teeth — it 
wastes  its  eloquence  in  describing  the  charming  flavour — 
and,  oh,  what  a  sea  of  trouble  must  we  pass  through — or 
how  deeply  must  the  divine  fear  be  implanted  in  usr— or 
how  powerfully  must  the  love  of  God  have  seized,  bur 
affections,  before  we  push  from  us  the  deUcious  poison — 
I^  object  is  to  excite  rebellion — ^and  so  it  watcbeth  its 
opportunity  to  corrupt  us,  when  we  have  rambled  from 
our  headv^from  the  inEunediate  cognisance  of  our  go- 


vernors — uhen^  the  populace  within  us  on  a  day,  of  fcasU 
MF>  "ing  «n(}  good  cheer,  have  got  a  little  unruly — in  tbift 

*  posture  it  found  poor  Eve  and  overcame  her- There 

18  nothing  therefore  more  evident,  than  that  in  order  to 
maintain  christian  morality,  christian  faith  is  indispen^.ible, 
for  if  "  faith  without  works  is  dead,"  good  works  with- 
out  fttilh  for  their  foundation,  will  not  long  continue—* 
France,  which,  in  its  revolution,  rejected  and  set  aside 
the  christiun  religion,  is  a  proof  of  this— i^let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  indeX)  and  he  will  he  instructed  ivhere  to  find 
a  transcript  of  its  moral  character,  in  the  year  1803 — the 
Author  is  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  and  political  great, 
ness  of  its  revolutiinary  code,  as  Rabaut  St.  Etienne  has 
published  it  to  the  world — but  he  is  deeply  persuaded, 
that  the  noblest  flights  of  the  human  soul — the  most 
superb  political  edifice  that  its  fancy  can  form ;  having 
any  thing  less  than  the  gospel  for  their  foundation  and 
object,  will  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  cor- 
ruption J  or  swept  away  by  the  overflowing  scourge  of 
military  despotism*-- — 


*  Has  not  this  terminaled  the  Freach  revolution,  notwith* 
standing  its  fair  appearances  l«<-a  despotism  that  may  perhaps  be 
ifid^H^tfy  adminislared»  bat  which  nevertheless  contains  within 
it  tbo  setds  of  oppression— Was  the  spirit  of  infidelity  able  to 
prcstrx^e  the  liberty  for  which  it  so  strenuously  contended  ? — Can 
any  thing  do  this  bat  a  fitithfiil  spirit  of  martyrdom  ?  Whether 
19  it  to  the  int  or  to  the  Utsi  of  these,  that  Eorope  is  indebted 
for  the  measure  of  civil  and  religious  libetiy  which  she  now 
emoyi  ? 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  question  Jet  England's  revolution  be 
«'on))4«l^red~\Vt»re  not  the  fini  iUmes  of  its  foundation,  cemented 
with  th<»  blood  of  the  maitjrrSi  in  the  reign  of  Mary— :-Ha8  not 
the  edifice  of  liberty^  or  jnstice*  or  natural  right,  so  far  as  it  hat 
y  t^t  been  erected,  been  the  fr«it  of  the  \p\\,  or  pain,  or  sweat,  of 
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Even  in  a  national  point  of  view,  how  true  is  that 
passage  of  the  gospel — "  He  that  heareth  these  sayings 
of  mine  and  doeth  thenty  is  like  unto  a  wise  man,  who 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock;  and  the  rains  descended, 
nnd  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house,  and  it  fell  not;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock" That  the  peculiar  grace  of  building  both  legis- 
lative and  moral  happiness  upon  this  rock,  as  the  only 
sure  foundation,  viay  be  granted  to  all  nations  and  indi^ 
liditalsy  is,  candid  reader,  the  heartfelt  prayer  of  thy  friend 

»nd  fellow-sinner,  ^ 

THE  AUTflOR. 

those  who  in  all  ^es  have  been  martyrs  to  jastice  ?- In  Eng. 

land  particularly  1  repeat  the  quettioiij  were  not  the  martyrs  in 
the  reign  of  Mary  iu  first  instrumeots? — and  is  not  England 
indebted,  however  insensible  of  the  fact,  to  the  labors  and  suf-^ 
ferings  of  the  Puritans  and  Quakers  who  succeeded  them,  for 
that  measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy  ?•— 
A  steady  and  faithful  testimony  borne  for  the  truth ;  and  a 
patient  submission  to  the  sofferiogs  which  arbitrary  power  may 
be  permitted  to  inflict ;  will  always  do  more  toward  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  maakind,  than  the  most  furious  and  bloody 
efforts  of  infidelity — the  latter  may  e0*ect  poliiicat  revolutions, 
and  prepare  the  way  ;  but  the  former  only  will  lay  the  lasting 
foundations  of  a  state,  in  those  priociples  of  piety  and  reason, 
which  promote  its  moral  happiness ;  anq  which  it  is  no  sufpe^ 
stition  to  say,  as  they  renoer  it  acceptable  to  Heaven,'  must  in 
the  end  secure  its  continuance  and  protection 7- 

England  which  in  its  revolution,  bad  sonie  regard  to  the  gospel ; 
and  which  still  contains  within  its  bosom,  in  connection  with 
several  unreformed  errors,  many  amiable  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  many  men  devoted  to  the  God  who  made  tkem ;  has 
on  these  accounts  no  doubt,  been  an  object  of  divine  protection., 
in  the  midst  of  thosu  convulsions,  which  have  long  agitattd 
Europe — How  many  cri^cal  escapes  has  Erif^land  had,  sinoje  lUn 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  for  which  »hc  has  been  mora 
indebted  to  the  remaining  measure  of  her  constitutional  and  indi- 
vidual virtue,  than  to  her  fleets  and  armies— -a  little  more,  cor- 
ruption in  both,  and  the  scale  might  have  been  turned  ior^evtr  ! 
and  the  name  of  England 'known  no  more  in  the  Geogmphy  of 
the  WorH,  as  a  distinct  and  ind«pend«;nt  jitaie  I  ■-      ■■. 
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DIALOGUE 

StTWZCK    X 

CHRISTIAN  AND  A  DEIST, 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND   DUTIES  OF   MAN. 

« 

27.  What  is  man  ? 

C  A  being  composed  of  matter  and  spirit,  with  facuU 
ties  suitable  to  each^ 

D.  As  inferior  creatures  are  composed  of  the  same, 
what  gives  man  the  superiority  ? 

C.  A  higher  and  deeper  measure  of  reason — and  cer- 
tain faculties  of  the  soul^  which  render  him  capable  of 
oomprehending  spiritual  and  invisible  things^  and  of 
being  exalted  by  thejn. 

D.  Has  man  a  power  <^  itnproving  or  degrading  these 
faculties? 

C.  He  hasy  and  happiness  or  misery  9ire  consequent 
upon  the  thoice  he  makes. 

D.  I  suppose  by  those  faculties  of  the  soul  which  brutes 
have  not ;  you  principally  mean  conscience  ;  and  by  the 
pow^r  of  improving  at  degrading  those  faculties ;  you 
mean  free-will  ? 

C.  The  same. 

2>.  Will  the  right  use  of  tfaeie  conduct  us  to  the  end  of 
our  creation? 

C.  He  who  shuns  the  evil^  and  pursues  the  good  he 
4tnows,  will  never  want  God*s  assistance. 
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tf.  Iti^  tfabn  your  opinioh,  that  wAn  h^  virtue <iif  Mi 
rtaturdl  powers,  cannot  ifttaih  to  this  end  ? 

C  It  is — but  it  is  also  my  opinio^^,  thitt  thtt  Deity  is 
perpetually  holding  out  means  and  tifotiveB  tb  liis  raftionttl 
And  accountable  creatur^^,  to  attract  them  to  the  knoir^ 
ledge  and  enjoyibent  of  himself — and  that  it  is  whoHy 
through  their  own  faulty  if  ttl^y  fall  short  of  this  end  irf 
their  creation. 

D.  The  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God,  is  thfen  ih 
yotir  opinidh,  the  end  of  man'^  crtotion,  tod  of  ^out»e  bis 
highest  happiness  ?  Jf 

C  Nothing  less  can  satisfy  his  eapiadties-^or  8il  him 
with  lasting  peace  and  contetitmtnt. 

D.  How  do  you  proVe  this  ? 

C,  r  prove  it  by  the  mfe6ry  of  somb  trho  arb  in  f)os* 
session  of  all  thih^^  iMstde^tmd  by  thb  peace  ^nd  con- 
tentment, and  in  ^6fti&  injltatrcbs  the  extatic  joy,  wMdx 
many  have  derived  'fro'rti  this  source  alone,  when  thteir 
animal  function^  tuave  been  Oh  the  point  Of  drssolution. 

D.  I  art!  ^till  douWfel  tiptfft  this  subject  5  *Wr  iwany  who 
despise  your  t^pinidns  ais'Superstitibtrs,  «eem  Very  'dhdafful 
arid  feappy  in  Vhe  tnefe  eojOyliient  of  ttatOre  ? 

C.  Ask  tte^e  peVsoltfs  Aotftey  tieverTeel  anything  ^ffce 
doubt  or  uhce^faJnty  oh  theiVhsftnds^hiiVte  they  ttever*rty 
3read  of  future  t'iiin — do  they  hever  in  the  itftetVab  of 
pleasure,  feel  an  stcliiiig  void  within-^^-^-^nd  'afre  l!hey  niat 
cihen  rendered  Unhappy,  by  the  pain  off  distfppOinti^iit  ? 
tf^tliey  ahswer  these  questions  in  tlheWegafive,  ahd  ah- 
swer'truly,  my ^entittlents  begin  to  yield. 

t>*  I  wish  yoii'lo  Understand  that  the  persons  I  ^{iwl; 
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•f,  are  not  Atheists— j-they  believe  in  the  existence,  arid 
attributes  of  God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

C,  If  their  faith  in  these  important  truths  be  solid  and 
aincere,  (if  they  are  not  the  professions  of  a  human  but. 
terfly,  who  even  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  must  ap- 
pear  contemptible)  they  will  be  so  far  influenced  by  them, 
as  to  walk  before  God,  as  the  supreme  beincr^  with  reve- 
rence,  and  they  will  have  a  practical  influence  upon  their 
conduct  toward  their  fellow  creatures — in  this  case  I  avow 
my  opinion,  that  they  are  in  the  Deity's  infant  school,  and 
have  ground  of  confidence  toward  him — but  these  pennons 
do  not  (I  conceive)  belong  to  that  class  of  men  you  first 
described,    whose  only  source  of  happiness  is  nature, 

D.  They  believe  ip  God  as  the  God  of  nature^  and 
hence  they  enjoy  it  with  thankfulness  ai^  bis  gift ;  nor 
does  their  happiness  suffer  any  dimunition,  from  the  io^ 
tnision  of  those  superstitious  scruples,  w|iich  are  the 
disgrace  of  reason,  and  the  bane  of  the  religious  world. 

C.  The  world  has  now  had  pretty  ample  opportunity 
of  perceiving,  whether  this  boasted  freedom  of  ^icb 
you  speaky  or  those  scruples  which  you  have  pronounced 
superstitious,  have  been  most  friendly  to  its  moral  and 
social  happiness-— the  confusion  to  which  this  freedom 
leadsy  is  an  argument  against  nature,  and  in  favour  of 
the  christian  doctrine,  which  pronounces  it  fallen  and  de- 
praved—The rankest  free-thinker  must  own,  and  the 
sincere  deist  will  hardly  deny,  but  that  this  nature  has 
often  inspired  him  to  do  to  others,  what  he  wiould  by  no 
means  wish  to  have  done  to  himself,  in  precisely  the  same 
circumstances — to  do  so  in  anjf  case  must  be  contrary  to 
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rtasofiy  but  to  be  tempted  to  do  so,  in  ten  thousand  timet 
ten  thousand  instances,  proves  to  a  demonstration,  that  we 
have  all  an  enemy  within  us;  and  chat  our  misery  must 
always  be  in  exact  proportion  to  tho  strength  of  his 
dominion. 

Z>.  I  suppose  you  wish  to  lead  me  by  this  chain  of  rea- 
soning, to  a  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  a  redeemer, 
to  break  down  the  power,  and  finally  to  rescue  u^  from 
the  government  of  this  enemy  ?  - 

C.  I  do — and  I  think  it  is  the  port  of  refuge,  into 
which  the  storms  of  nature  drive  us  as  the  last  retreat.  . 

D.  But  have  you  not  admitted  the  sincere  and  virtuous 
deistinto  the  Deity's  infant  schpol,  and  of  course  placed 
him  under  the  divine  protection ;  will  you  then  confine 
this  school  to  any  distinct  portion  of  the  globe,  or  to  any 
select  bddy  of  men — or  are  your  ideas  of  his  power  so 
contracted,  as  to  imagine  him  dependent  upon  men  or 
books,  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  his  crea^ 
tures  ? 

C.  I  think  I  perceive  the  drift  of  your  questions — If 
I  am  right  in  the  conception  I  have  formed  of  them, — 
they  are  built  upon  an  error,  viz.  that  because  men  and 
books,  are  used  as  instruments  in  the  propagation  of  the 
true  religion,  they  are  hence  the  source  of  that  religion-^' 

this  is  a  mistake — thev  are  the  visible  source  of  all  false 

ft 

religions, — but  not  of  the  true,  of  which  the  Deity  is 
alone  the  author.  , 

On  these  subjects  I  shall  a  little  farther  explain  myself, 
and  so  fax  as  reason  is  capable  of  conducting  me,  I  shall 
take  her  for  my  guide And  first,  I  do  most  cordially 
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receive  as  trtiVb,  that  the  Deity  is  by  «y6  means  ctepMlfient 
«|>(Ni  teen  «r  books,  lor  die  eonvietion  lar  coa^iNstsion  of 
the  haman  sout^  notwitb^tanding  they  «re  his  ordi&ary 
instruments — I  do  also  bfcHeve,  th^t  the  sincere  and  vir- 
teous  Deist  is  a  member  of  his  numerous  family — or  if 
you  please  a  pupii  in  bis  infant  school— +>ut  let  us  attempt 
a  sketch  of  the  qualiBcatienis  which  compose  this  cha- 
racter.-' — ^ 

And  first,  To  constituite  him  shicere,  wjfc  must  stippose 
him  to  be  diligent  in  applying  to  every,  source  of  im- 
portanc  informatibn  within^  his  reach,  (for  virtue  and  siti- 
cerity  are  iftoompatible  witb  sloth  and  indifference ;) — 
and  we  must  suppose  Deism,  t&  have. been  the  result  jof 
his  researcbefr^— as  a  system  of  veligiony^  most  confonvi^^ 
able  to  bis  appreheoMons  of  the  wiil,  and  image  of  ttie 
Deity. 

Secondly;  As  a^siocere  aird  viitooirs  Deist,,  it  tti^dst 
be  bis  principle,^  to  think  and  speak  with  reverence  vyf 
the  supreme  Being — in  order  to  which,  he  must  ttever  ife-^ 
pine  even*  in  thought  at  the  order  of  his  govierniiyent — tfnd 
not  only  iti  health  and  pro^epity — ^ut  even  in  sicknevs,. 
disappointment,  and  death,  beiiiust  adore  Him. 

Thirdly,  As  a  aincei'e  and  vh^tuous  deist,  be  must  be  gb- 
verned  by  reason  in  his  tempera  and  conduct  toward  men  r 
be  tettst  never  think  of  a(tiother,  speak  Tof  another,  or  net 
by  aiiodier^  he  would  not  wish,sbould  be  thougbt,  spoken^ 
or  acted  by  him,  in  the  same,  or  similar  circumstances. 

Tbe  above  principles  appear  to  me  inseparable  from 
genuine  uo^uherated  Deism,  which  takes  reason  for  it»^ 
juide— thty  are  few  and  simple,  but  contain  some  of  tbo 


^w  es^JUdiue  xi^  proik^bXe  coji^equeppea  of  receiving 
tbo^  f^iRQiples  ki  the  judgm^nt^  a9  ibestaudvd  of  hur 
man  d42ty>-rr^nd  io  order  to  arrive  at  their  final  goq) ;  \i^ 
shall  place  -the  receiver  in  those  clrcunuitance?  of  hujofip 
JijEe,  which  ace  particularly  calculated  to  prove  the  sta- 
A>ity  or  instability  of  priQciplc9T^J  shall  suppose  him 
burled  by  some  unexpected  calamity^  from  a  conspicu- 
ous eminence  in  society,  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  his 
fellow  mortals-^!  shall  suppose  that  by  this  alteration  in 
.bis  circum&UnceSy  he  is  deprived  of  those  accpmmoda- 
tions,  which  are  absolutely  net;e,flsary  to  :the  preservatipfi 
of  his  health,  and  th£^t  in  consequence  of  this  privation^ 
he  b^s  not  only  tp^jfi^ppl^^ithjpp.xsrty.^nd  dij^face  •  Jjut 
with  disease  also. 

I  yvill  suppose  upder  these  copnplkated  evil^s,  (apd  it 
is, a  just  suppositiopi),  tb^t  the  ren^^mbrance  of  his  hayiRg 
jswerved  from  the  rule  qf  right,  on  (x\any  occasions,  (for 
flioman  liying  b^  pnifprmly .adhered  to.it^  increases  the 
l4>Ad  of  his  a|Piction-rrr-^l.ask  yop4"  ^h^sp  circumst^n^f??^ 
^^f  -Deism  bad  been  the  reli^on.of  ,bi^  judgment,  as  we 
b^ve  suppo^,  will  be  Apt  thep  ,t>c^in  tp  fe^  its  incpip. 
^etenccito  j|iake  him  happy  ?— Will  not  the  falshpod  of 
its  first  principle,  tlje  .perfection  of  nati}re,  be  forced 
upon  hifli  hy  the  bitterness  of  bis  own  experience  f-r-WjlI 
•not  the  necessity  of  sfip,(?rna^uratmdj  which  Deisni  wholly 
rejects,  become  immediately  obvious  to  his  view  ?— and 
b  it  not  .reasonable  to  believe,  that  ^ugb , a  sing^sre  err« 
quirer,  would  in  thpse.circpmsUnccs  receive  the  gospel, 
if  proposed  to  him,  jas  the  oply  ripligion  worthy  of  Gpd^ 
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and  suited  to  the  necessities  of  man? — ^butif  precluded 
by  his  providential  circumstadces,  from  bearing  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  mail,  and  the  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ — would  he  on  that  account  lie  precluded  from  the 
evidences  of  that  fall — would  he  not  rather  find  them 
written  in  legible  characters,  upon  the  page  of  his  own 
experience? — from  the  moment  this  experience  com- 
menced, wouU  not  the  fabric  of  his  pride  begin  to  tum- 
ble ?  his  previous  sentiments  of  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  nature,  would  be  covered  with  impenetrable  gloom  ; 
and  while  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  entered  into  his 
reins,  and  his  justice  drank  up  his  spirits,  xyhat  a  revo- 
tion  would  take  place  in  his  religious  sentiments,  under  the 
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influenpe  those  of  horrors — ^Would  the  doctrrne  of  a  heH 
appear  to  him  then,  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  ;  .or  rather, 
would  not  his  own  experience  teach  him  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine  ?  would  it  not  instruct  him  iii  the  awful  power, 
and  indescribable  purity  of  the  supreme  Bieing ;  and  in 
his  own  utter  vileness,  which  had  thus  constituted  him  a 
subject  of  divine  wrath?  would  not  the  fear  of  death, 
and  its  consequences  (for  he  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul)  naturally  present  themselves  to  his  view  in 
this  state,  and  add  wings  to  his  terror— but  for  what 
purpose  ?  not  in  contemplation  to  fly  toward  the  regjions^ 
of  calm  delight  and  extatic  joy — but  of  gloomy  horror 
and  despair — and  that  this  is  no  fiotitious  picture,  has 
been  verified  by  the  experience  of  some,  whose  lives 
have  testified  that  they  were  Hot  under  superstitious  in< 
fl!!cr)r.e — whose  religion  was  the  religion  of  nature — and 
<•  h?b'e  trance  of  pleasure,  had  been  for  a  long  time  deep 
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and  uniform — But  has  the  system  of  Deism,  a  single 
principle  capable  of  administering  consolation  to  the  soul 
in  this  state — and  may  it  not  be  reasonably  supposed,  that 
sooner  or  later,  this  will  be  the  state  of  all^  who  per- 
severingly  abusing ;  and  neglecting  their  light  and  op- 
portunities of  improvement,  have  finally  forfeited  thpir 
interest  in  the  bene/its  of  universal  redemption  ?— — — The 
sinner,*  whose  state  and  character  1  have  described 
above,  was  not  one  of  this  class,  he  was  a  sincere  and 
virtuous  Deist — sincere  in  his  pursuit  of  truth — and  vir- 
tuous in  his  endeavours  to  practise  the  good  he  knew — the 
misery  therefore  into  which  he  was  introduced  was  not 
final,  li4&e  that  of  the  class  which  I  have  last  described — 
It  was  a  dispensatioB  of  Justice,  preparatory  to  that  .of 
mercy ;  for  it  served,  .(like  the  clay  that  was  used  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  anoint,  the  eyes  of  hira  that  was  born 
blind,)  to  give  him  a  new  perception  of  bis  owa 
state    and    character,     and  of  those  important  objects, 

which  were  necessary  to  improve  and  perfect  it ^The 

misery  of  this  sincere  and  virtuous  seeker,  I  have  re**, 
marked  was  not  final — the  misery  of  such  never  was,  oor 
never  will  be  so — filled  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  soul  • 
with  horror,  his  faint  and  sickly  eye.  looked  to  the  God 
of  nature  and  of  bounty  for  help  ;  and  he  received  it — 
the  dispensation  under  which  he  had  laboured,  gradually 
retires — he  begins  to  contemplate  a  clearer  sky — a  new 
sensation  of  gratitt^de  loouots  up  froEp  the  altar  of  hi$ 
heart,  in  grateful  incense  before  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
and  a  still  ^mall  voice  descends  in  whispers  t9  it,  *^  Son 
]xe  of  good  €heer,  thy   sins  \i^bich  were  many,  are  all 
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ftr^i^fin  ihde!"   the  trfars  st^al  silently  dcn^^n  his  cirtekar, 
fft  perhaps  his  opprc^^ed  soul  stt  free  frditi  its  weight  df 
atngntsh,    bursts  forth  in  an  agoriy  of  joy  aftd  thanks- 
giving, to  his  unseen  but  not  M>j/<?/f  deliverer— — To  htnfi 
the ,  providential  helps  of   the  christian  churchy    tv^trld 
tTien  be  both  salntatry  and  acei^ptarb^lfe,  if  he  cotild  dbtslin 
ihttn  ; /of  he  has  heeji  bdrit  agdiTi^hvit  tidtwithstanding 
thi^,  his  nature  is  i&tiH   Weak  and  imperfect,— ^h^  is  irt  ^ 
\V6rld  iuriroiirided  witfe  dbjfecti  calculated  16  ensnare  it-*;- 
arid  lie  h  fiot  ihsetisrbte  drf  the  dingfe'rs  to  be  Apprehended 
from  the  invisible  wdrid,  for  tfidsfe  dangers  arfi  no  longer 
^ith  hitnj  aH  dbjcct  of  ridiculj^-^lh^  dsststanc^e  of  those 
tPho   had   trod   befotfe  hini   ^dtild  now   be  partiidulatfjr 
stcc^ptdble,  biecause  h^  feels  his  Infirmity,  aiid   because 
Ris  ft^ppiriess  is  now  to  be  derived  from  r\eW  sources-^^ 
His  sitndtioh  and  circtinistAilces  br'ing  td  Aiy  r^coltedtrdrt, 
<htt  gdspel  histdry   df   the  abov^   blind  ftlan— hi^  tytu 
were  tt  Atsi  but  jJartially  anointed,  *d  tfarit  he  sskw^itten 
Stiiy  5§  fre^s  walki/rg-^thi^y  wef^  afterwards  mofe  ftilly 
Cpfenfed,  s4  that  bfe  sM  tnahy  objetdts  as  they  w^re-»-btjf 
is  yet,  (tA  pi^ftori,  oM^c6sirtd  charkctet  of  his  dell^rct, 
i^iled  in  the  scanty  gii^tti^pt  of  dtir  flesh,  did  tidt  shims 
tboh  liim  in  all  their  glofy^But  tit)  sotDtier  did  this  deli- 
yertr  prie^stnt  himself  bcfbtc  him  a  secidnd  tirtie,    and 
pfdposfe  to  hirh  the  question—**  Oost  thou    believe  in 
the  Son  of  God  ?"    than   he  asks  with  eagerness ;    (and 
calls   him    **  Lord,'*  as  if  he  had  an  impression  of  his 
ilivine  pre^trice) — <*  ^ho  is  be  Lord  that  I  might  bdlevte 
6n  him  ?**— ^^ — ^Jesus  ^ho  even  ratidnlaHy  stoops  to  his 
fcffeatates-^ind  wfrose  «i6cWt  influetrce  amthatefs  his  provt- 
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•d^utial  hel(i&9  reminds  him  of  the  happy  period  when  he 
first  felt  bis  power  /  ^^  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it 

is  be  who  taUceth  with  thee" Yes,  the  rairaclc  of  hip 

rastoralion  to  sight  ia  not  forgotten  by  him-r-He  had  prc^ 
viously  giveft  proof  of  his  gratitude  to  thi^  unknown 
deliverer,  by  preclaio^ing  his  prophetic  eharacter  among 
the  J«w$  ^aisd  for  which,  as  is  visual  amongst  all  FaIUr 
c^hurches,  he  was  excommunicated)  but  it  was  not  until 
the  second  visit  of  Jesus  to  him>  that  he  comprehended 
the  mystery  pf  his  divine  nat^re«^peiietrated  with  a  sen^f 
of  adoration  more  profound,  tbafi  was  due  to  4  mert 
creature — ^Jie  falls  prostrate  before  the  shrouded  Oeity, 
and  worships ;  with  tbis  #b^rt,  but  ^mprebensire  cpn-^ 
Session  of  bis  faith,  ^^  Lord  I  believe." 

The  sincere  and  virtuous  D^t,  like  ik\^  poor  man, 
was  *^  horn  Umd^^'^^us  true,  firom  the  Hiovient  be  qoair 
menced  that  character,  his  eyes  were  partially  anointed-^ 
he  just  saw  the  great  out-lia«s  <){  the  Crea^iov  in  bif 
works— ^he  saw  ^'  men  as  trees  walking"-»^tbey  wero  in- 
deed very  big  and  stu{)en^us  in  his  view,  while  h«  f ofii> 
tinned  a  pupil  in  tlie  infant  school  «»f  external  km^* 
led<ge-^biit  no  aoonev  was  he  intradueed  into  t^  fyc9l 
apartnent  of  tha  inward  Lyeeum,  th»9  tb§  Acid/^  drop 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  not  only  saw  m^n  a9  tk^  W^ih 
but  was  taugbt  to  comprehend  by  ?x)E^ienQ<s,  ih^t  he 
lad  formed  v^ry  erroooous  opinions  of  tfcfir  cbaracit#f, 
/daring  the  whole  of  hia  »ovitiato**-this  was  not  hia  opinion 
at  that  time — for  as  is  common  with  novices,  be  t^ug|pjt 
himself  much  farther  advanced  in  ti^  ^cb^i^l  ^  kp9^' 
isdge,   tbao  was    ^fOmXky  ^  mf^r^  %vA  "fm^  A^%V^^ 
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rather  to  bold  in  contempt/ some  much  more  advanced 
students,   whose  humility   and    unassuming   aspect,  had 
but  little  to  recommend  them  to  the  pride  of  nature 
But  his  opinions  are  now  become  new^ — they  are  the  result 

t 

of  his  more  enlightened  experience — and  these  men 
wherever  he  may  find  them,  he  will  esteem  as  '*  the  salt 
of  the  Earth" — and  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that  if  he  lives 
iri  an  unenlightened  country,  and  proves  faithful  to  his 
experience  ;  he  will  be  the  first  man  to  receive  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  and  its  ministers,  should  the  Divine 
Providence  direct  their  feet  thither,  to  publish  its  eternal 
truths — 

D.  You  have  indeed  preached  ttie  a  long  sermon  ;  and 
I  hope  I  may  at  least  arrogate  to  myself  the  merit  of  one 
Christian  virtue— ^but  in  the  whole  of  this  portrait,  to 
which  I  have  closely  attended,  I  do  not  find  several  pro* 
minent  features  of  the  christian  faith — You  found  your 
new  character  a  Deist,  and  you  left  him  one. 

C.  I  acknowledge  I  have  trespasseid  upon  your  patience, 
in  the  detail  of  my  new  friend's  experience — biit  my 
sentiment  of  its  importance,  and  the  interest  I  took  in  it, 
will  plead  my  excuse — permit  me  now  to  ask  you,  which 
are  those  prominent  features  of  the  christian  doctrine  to 
which  you  allude  ? 

J).  I  ha ve'princi pally  in  view  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity, 
and  the  divine  nature  and  offices  of  Jesus ;  at-  the 
threshold  of  which  mysteries,  reason  stumbles  and  lied 
prostrate-*- 

C  I  do  not  believe,  to  be  candid  with  you,  that  the 
lifef'al  knowledge  of  tbese  oiysteries,  (in  a  country  wher« 
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the  gospel  has  not  been  pubhshed)  is  indispensible  to  the 
salvation  of  a  virtuous  Efeist — fdr  this  would  be  to  cut  off 
a  great  part  of  the  World  from  the  possibility  of  sal- 
vation— I  am  of  opinion,  ihatnhe  benefits  of  redemption 
flow  to  many,  who  are  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  their  source— St.  I^eter  ivas  of  the  same  opinion; 
when  (cured  of  his  bigotry  by  the  miracle  of  kindness 
wrought  in  favour  of  Cornelius,  a  Romian  Centurion)  he 
confessed,  "  that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 
that  in  every  nation,  he  who  feared  God  and  worked 
righteousness  was  accepted  of  him" — Now  although  I 
think  it  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  fitness  of  things, 
that  roan,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  natural  powers, 
cannot  qualify  hVrbself  for  the  abodes  of  th)e  blessed  ;  and 
that  hence  revealed  religion  is  indispensible  to  salvatioti — 
yet  it  does  not  appear  to  me  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  truth,  that  the  knowledge  of  every  religious  fact, 
is  indispensible  also — those  who  are  favoured  with  this 
knowledge,  have  no  doubt  their  faith  more  abundantly 
confirmed,  and  they  are  also  no  doubt,  more  extensively 

accountable  to  the  dispenser  of  these  gifts but  we  ar<r 

warranted  from  the  mercies  of  God,  which  are  over  all 
his  works — from  the  records  of  this  mercy  in  the  gospel — 
and  from  the  dictates  of  that  reason  which  he  has  given 
us,  to-  befievej  that  in  every  nation,  he  who  fears  God 
and 'works  rigbteousness/will  be  visited  like  Cornelius, 
with  the  regenerating  influences  of  his  holy  spirit — that 
these  influences  however,  (which  may  be  emphatically 
denominated,  revealed  rehgion)  are  necessary^to  the  sal- 
vation of  man,  and  conformable  to  the  soundest  principles 
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cf  philosophy,  I  infer  from  the  weak  and  disordered  state 
of  nature,  and  from  the  unsuitablenes^  of  the  human 
passions,  to  the  peace  and  serenity  of  a  future-  happy 
state- 
All  men  will  allow^  that  the  sources  of  iMUural  enjoy- 
ment arc  not  celestial — and  I  will  add,  that  befpra  the 
n^jiture  of, man  becomes  capable  of  deriving  enjoyment 
from  a  celestial  source,  he  must  first  receive  from  the 
Author  of  nature,  a,  correspondent  principle — By  this 
pri-nciple,  however,  which  is  stronger  than  the  principle 
of  nature,  and  which  when  yielded  to,  draws  all  the 
powers  of  nature  after  it*— the  new  horn  soul  pants,  after 
something  eternal  and  divine^  as  its  appropriate  nou- 
rishment— as  a  spirit  falleu  from  God,  and  again  restored 
by  this  living  principle;  and  as  a  spirit  destined  for 
immortality  ;  this  tendency  of  its  powers  to  its  original, 
is  surely  conforniable  to  the  soundest  principles  of  phi* 
losopby — for  as  every  thing  in  the  world  of  mind  and 
matter,  when  unobstructed  tends  to  its  centre«-*-so  the 
soul  of  man,  when  quickened  by  a  living  principle, 
receives  ability  to  rise  above  the  depravity  of  nature 
which  obstructed  it,  and  approach  towards  its  centre, 
which  is  GGfd*--during  its  union  with  the  body,  it  is  liable 
to  be  again  corrupted  and  drawii  toward  the  eartb ;  but 
nothing  whateve^can  re-animate  it  in  a  divine  and  eternal 
sense,  but  this  living  principlB — and  so  often  as  it  is  thus 
animated,  it  approaches  naturally  and  without  constraint 
toward  God  as  its  centre,  unless  the  free  agent  by  aa 
abuse  of  his  powers,  withdraw  his  soul  frpm  its  influence, 
which  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  in  many  instances,  w0 
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Bre  instni€t«d  by  several  awfal  examples  in  holy  writ ;: 
by ^bo  cautions  contained  therein  against  gprieving,  and 
even  qiienebing  ibe  holy  spirit-^by  our  own  sorrowful 
reealiection  of  inattention  and  disobedience  (o  divine 
admonition,  and  the  censequent  evils  into  which  we  have 
&Uen — and  lastly,  by  the.dictates  of  reason  itself,  which 
instructs  us,  that  man  must  be  entrusted  with  this  awful 
power ;  or  he  could  not  by  the  improvement  of  his 
mercies,  become  deserving  of  eternal  reward— could  not 
by  tbeis  abuse,  render  himself  obnoxious  to  futui^e  pu- 
^  Bisbment— ^^ 

Wh^n  this  divine  influence  has  produced  its  tifect,-*- 
the  soul  is  juslly  denotninated  new  6(7m-^I  say  justly->«^ 
fer  as  it  has  received  a  new  principle,  and  pants  after 
new  enjciymeBts — so  its  will|  judgment,  'desires  and  aflec* 
tions^  beibg  hew^  the  terra  is  both  suhable  and  express 
dive-^nor  eati  ahy  tbihg  be  t»ore  evident,  than  that  tbe 
deetrine  of  tbe  Aew  birth,  preached  to  Nlcodemus  by 
out  Saviour ;  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  bim  in  that 
passage  of  the  geapel,  is  conformable  to  those  laws,  by 
which  bodies  gravitate  toward  their  centre,  and  which 
have  gi^tia  to  tbe  ccntfe  of  theme  bodies^  ati  attractive 
fmnciple;  with  ti^B  diflSsrence  only,  tliat  man  h^.  received 
a  power  of  resistreg  this  attraeiievi,  of  which  isianitnate 
matlter  is  inelpablek    ^ 

I  hope  I  haic  now  satisfied  you,  that  tbe  revelation  of 
a  new  principle  abd  law^  is  not  so  repugnant  to  reason, 
as  you  at  fttst  ioMginedi^and  that  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence with  Our  vii^oas  delist^  have  at  least  an  air  of 
probabAily^-A^^My   ewn  experience  oa  these  subjects; 
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United  witli  numerous  concurring  evidences,  have  con- 
firmed me  in  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel — 
I  have  found  my  state  of  nature,  and  its  fruits  of  misery 
and  pain,  faithfully  depicted' there — and  yet  in  the  same 
volume,  with  the  history  of  my  fall ;  I  have  read  the 
price  of  my  redemption,  arid  the  encouragements,  which 
(in  virtue  of  the  payment  of  that  stupendous  debt,)  are 
held  out  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  whose  hope  only 
is  in  God' 

When  I  left  our  virtuous  Deist  in  the  last  stage  of  his 
experience,  he  was  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  a  believer 
in  revealed  religion — his  hope  only  was  in  God — he  had 
lost  all  confidence  in  himself  and  in  the  world  around 
him — and  from  the  new  sensations  of  hope  and  happiness, 
which  had  (contrary  to  his  expectation,  and  without  any 
previous  merit  on  his  part)  been  produced  in  his  heart, 
and  from^thence  descended  through  all  the  avenues  of 
his  nature,-— he  concluded  and  justly^  that  in  his  circum- 
stixncesy  nothing  natural  could  have  produced  such  sudden 
and  miraculous  eflFects-r-from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he 
adored  the  Deity,  for  he  was  convinced,  that  from  him 
dlone  the  blessings  had  proceeded — he  had  often  wor- 
Hshipped  God  in  theory — but  untill  that  moment,  his 
heart  was  never  in  this  super-eminent  sense,  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — he  had  pcrljaps  never  heard  of  the 
holy  spirit,  thus  descending  into  the  soul  of  man — but 
be  had  now  felt  it-*-and  believed  in  this  article  of  our 
4;hrii^»iafi  creed,  from  his  own  experience — He  did  not 
now  merely  dehomioate  God,  as  in  old  time,  the  soul  of 
^k:.   universe — but  he  ielt  bim  to  be  the  soul  of  his  own 
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soul-- the  living  vivifying  principle  which  produced  h'\^ 
joy  !  The  groves  and  valleys,  with  their  respective  inw 
habitants,  which  had  formerly  been  the  witnesses  of  bis 
sorrow  onlyf  might  then  with  propriety  be  represented 
by  the  poet,  as  sihging  the  fall  and  restoration  of  man  y 
in  strains  something  similar  to  the  following — 

THE  FALL  AND  RISE  OF  MAN. 

By  strange  enchantment,  now  prophetic  grown. 
The  birds  apd  beasts  thro'  grove  and  valley  sing 
In  no  mean  notes,  for  nature's  voice  is  sweet  -, 

The  fall  and  rise  of  man his  shame  and  crown. 

Preparing  for  the  general  concert,  they 
In  solemn  silence  pause :  (for  half  an  hour 
Buried  in  deep  profundity  of  thought. 
On  man's  unhappy  choice — and  its  effects 

Upon  this  floating  ball which  with  the  propfj>  • 

Of  pow'r  and  love  prevailing  o'er  the  whole, 

Deep  proofs  of  venge'nce  also  sadly  shew ) 

From  whence  as  from  the  chambers  of  the  grave 

New  life  receiving up  ihey  rear  their  head«i. 

And  view  with  steady  eye  the  azure  vault 

Above  them  spread ^the  oracle  of  day 

Great  source  of  light,  they  see  send  forth  hi&  beams 

Mature  the  fruits — and  luminate  the  World  j 

Rais'd  to  devotion  by  the  rapt'rous  sight. 
They  bow  defore  the  autiior  of  these  works  ; 
And  having  paid  thjeir  adorations,  join 

To  sing  the  puuishment  and  bliss  of  man 

And  first  they  swell  the  tale  of  woe. 
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How  man  from  Eden  ielirm^tar  ^t  fiocr  jagr 
His  Heaven  f^rsook'-4Di[  sweeping  in  his  trmn 
Disease  «fid  Death  (with  att  those  citunerous  iUs 
Which  once  the  great,  the  godlike  Milton  simg) 
Had  fiifd  with  dire  cahtomies  our  world  !  ■  >■■ 
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While  singing  this  the  cattle  droc^  -theif  head«,^ 
The  birds  as  when  a, sound  of  storm  and  rain 
Admonish  them  to  seek  some  (it  retreat, 
Their  heads  conceal  ^beneath  their feather'd  coats  ;«*^ 


The  groves  low  ifrtrve  their  beads^^^he  moun^ns  bend  ; 

And  from  their  ^ides^tfao  valliea lower  ^sipk, 

And  thus  conform  their  posture  to  ^ihetr-song'""  ■■  ■■ 

This  done rtic  signal  for  a  rieing  note,    - 

Makes  rocks  re-echo  wt^  trhe.<son'<rous  sound. 
And  all  the  elements  io  concert  joio. 

They  sing  the  mercy  of  »fhe  ^Great  Su.pi«me, 
Which  spared  man,  and  did  'nott:ut  hiQi  off. 
While  yet  a  rebel  cFotii^H  watb'sifi  «iiid  shame ; 
£ut  found  for  him ti  valley  *stHrewM  Awith  tears. 
With  hope  and  joy-^— with  -peuitenoe  and  sweat ; 
A  place  pf  new-probation -pointed  t)irt, 
Where^he  instructed  by  his  wohh  fall. 
Might  learn  to  watch,  to  tremble  and  to  pray 
No  longer  now  exdted  to  a  God, 
By  pureEdenial  air -and -fruits  from  Heaven  ; 

« 

He  learnM  to  know  his  humble  origio. 
While  weeping  o*er  the  stubboi'n  soil  he  till'd 
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The  stiff  unyielding  soil ;  -which  -seemM  dispps'd 
To  join  Creation's  mutiny  Against  man   r  ■  »  >  ■> 
'Twas  then  the  briny  fountain  ffowitig  free. 
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In  streams  of  bearifelt  sorrow  oo  liis  sin  ; 

Its  henioitfiMMi  and  guth  deep  struck  bis  heart ; 

And  deep  and  deeper  «tiU  the  fear  of  Hinv, 

Who  for  his  bold  piiesooiptieci  gave  the  wound— —— 

But  still  the  mercy  mingled  ia  the  eup 

Would  swell  the  lay-*— and  liroking  upward-^— they 

For  the.  cup  ^  life  thus  mimgled,  humbly  bow, 

And  for  its  countless  mercies  still  vouchsaPd 

Devoutly  praise    ■    ■»  They  bless  Creation's  God, 

Who  gave  the  uncormpted  appetite 

To  ^ip  the  hicid  stream-*— — who  filled  the  trees 

With  fruits  of  earllh^-^-o^o  feed  his  mortal  son 

Beneath  bis  feet  a  verdant  carpet  spread, 

T'  invite  repose  when  swalloived  up  of  grief 

Or  when  by  toiting  in  his  trnflisfaed  sttate 
To  force  a  morsel  from  Iris  mother  earth, 
O'ercome  by  wearrness  t^  sunk  to  rest    ■    ■■ 

Nor  are  the  groves  forgotten,  which  to  man 

In  silent  sorrow,  yield  a  aafc  retreat 

The  vallies  too,  upcm  whose  sloping  sides, 
The  moss  as  with  a  kegsfaief  wipes  his 'tears, 
When  he  rectidiDg  onm^bosom  soft. 
Demands  ai^spile  f^imiris  numerous  ills. 

And  wow  the  scene dfman^s 'probation  sung; 
They  tune  their  harps  to  sing  a  loftier  strain      ■ 
Mounting  abore  Crealion^s  utmost  abound. 
Loud  notes  proclaim  his  praise  who  paid  the  debt — 
The  deep,  the  mighty,    the  stupenduoua  debt 
Which 'whePm'd  in  endless  bankruptcy  ounrace- 
Who  paid  our  debt,  and  gave  the  coin  of  Heav'n, 
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A  second  time  to  man  to  set  him  up    *   ■ 

And  that  no  casual  slip  should  henceforth  whelm. 

In  endless  bankruptcy  the  human  i:ace, 

He  purcbasM  free  unfathomable,  grace. 

For  all  who  take^  and  use  this  grace  aright 

They  sung  his  praise,  who  iH>w  to  sorrowing  man 

Is  all  in  all- his  prophet,   priest  and  king 

Who  paid  his  debt — who  ever  lives,  above 

To  plead* his  cause — from  whose  unbounded  worth 

The  gift  divine  proceeds,  which  raises  high 

Above  earth's  ghastly  frown — the  child  of  God  !-^ — 

And  opens  to  his  view  an  endless  life, 

Where  frailty  of  the  flesh  shall  pain  no  more 

Where  no  oppressor's  rod  can  reach  to  hurt 

Where  no  alarm  of  war — no  mangled  corse — 
No  widows  mingling  with  an  orphan's  tears — 

No  sights  which  sicken  nature and  which  blast 

Her  finest  feelings — ^and  her  fairest  hopes 
Can  interpose  to  damp  eternal  joy. 

— ■  The  anthem  swell'd, 

Till  Heav'n's  high  concave  rung! ^and  loudly  rung 

With  tremulous  delight ; The  angels  heard  ; 

And  pausing — wonder'd  such  melodious  notes, 

Should  reach  .th'  Empyrean,  from  our  distant  shore — r- 

But  hearing  this  th'  anniversary  was 

Of  man's  redeemer — Angels'  sovereign  Lord, 

They  tune  their  harps — their  coral  bells  prepdre. 

All  Heaven  rings ! — the  jubilee  is  sung 

The  Savipur  rose  ! no  man  need  perish  now — ^ 

Felicity  extreme — unknown — urifound — 
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AM'aht-  the.  cb^d  pf  Adam  who  belteves!    J    ■  ■  ..  < 

In  God-belie¥es— and  with  his  feeble  pow'rf  *^ 

Prays  be  will  take  his  heart,  affections,  life^  -  ^ 

And  consecrate  them  to  hioibelf :  in  acta 

Of  faitby  and  hope,    and  charity  divine^ 

Wbich  best  may.  fit  the  feeble  vessel  here,  '   "^ 

For  numVous  duties  of  his  social  &tate  ; 

And  pure  enjoyment  of  the  Great  Supreme, 

When  time  on  earth  to  man  shall  be  no  more — r^ 

These  strains  the.  Angels  suog  ; — and  echoM  baclk 

To  earth's  astonish'd  sons  in  solemn  peals. 

The  ardent  praises  of  Redemption's  Lord  !> 

And  thus  they  end — but  when  the  hyst  response 

Was  heard  to  vibrate  on  Greation'sear ;   , 

A  solemp  clap  of  thunder  fro^  beneath 

Which  shoot  our  .planet-^ — ^testified  to  all *j   • 

That  when  the  Saviour  rose,  and  dragged  the  chains 
Which  fastened  £artb>to  Hell  with  subtle  force. 
He  did  a  work  wJiich  none  but  God  could  do:'  ■  ■ ' 
Apd  heiice  the  sick'mng  paog-;^the  hoirid  groan — 
The  tear  w.hich  blotted  out  the  sun  !—*— proclaim 
Pardon  and  mercy  for  a  rebel  race 
If  they  this  pardon  will  accept  in  time. 

,  But  begging  your  excuse  for. the  poetical  licence  which 
I  have  taken,  if  indeed  it  deserves  the  name,  I  shall  justr 
proceed  to.  observe,  in  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  your  . 
observi^tion  about  mysteries — that  I  conceive,  if  you 
admit  as  possible,  or  (as  I.have  endeavoured  to  prove) 
^absolutely  |i€;pessary,  that  the  so\|l  of  man  should  receive 
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ft  Aew  priaciple  and  Um^  IwiMft  it  cwi  km  empMt  «f 
^  •  kDowhig  (ia  a  Mving  way)  Hs  own  trae  eboditioBy  ami 

.  tlk  nature  of  liwt  Qod  with  whom  it  hm  to  do ;  that 

ootbiDg  nyirterious  beside  in  the  ehrittnn  system,  sbonld 

nbock    yoov  fcifeb— •— Some  men  who   have  attentively 

^  "  '  studied  natare^  and  whose  fearnmg  and  talents  hare  been 

'  such  as  I  cannot  comprehend ;  hare  acknowledged  that 
tbey  could  not^acconnt  for  some  irery  ^rdmary  operatiooa 
of  natuffe  and  if  some  of  the  meanest  productions  of 
the.  Eartb^  are  mytterwush/  brooght  to  perfectioiH-can 
we  expect  that,  man,  the§rst  and  most  important  work 
of  natvre,  sbsdt  be  perfected  witfaont  mystery— -or  if  we 

:  admit  the  reasonabieness  of  this  doNBtrine^  and  aeknow* 
ledge  with  the  naCoraKsty  the  Rmited  powers  of  man ; 
can  we  at  the  same  time,  with  any  face  of  consistency, 
pretend  to  comprehend  the  Kity'a  mode  of  existenee  y 
or  oitr  own  duties  tivwaid  him,  witbont  a  rerealed  law  ?— » 

>  That  this  haa  been  gtren-  to  man,  hi  the  mmost  possible 
extent,  which  he  is  capable  oTreeeiring  or  understanding ; 
I  am  bound  to  bcHere,  firom  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  firom  die  internal  and  ester nal  evidences  with 
which  I  have  been  furnished— and  I  think  they  who  are 
seriously  intent  upon  knowing  the  will' of  Crod,  and  the 
law  of  God,  that  they  may  obey  them  ;  will  not  be  per- 
mitted ^long  to  rem|in,  widnnit  evidence  of  what  6od 
jnyaires  them  to  brfievwand  dii>--rthey'may  for  a  season 
^f^t — but  if  they  cast  their  doubt  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  Omniscient,  in  retignation  to  hit  will^  and  can 
appeal  to  him,  that  tiieir  object  is  tbe^  knowledge  of  bia 
ftit^  and  Ml  their  &wn  gr&HJkationH^^safkt  sincere  and 
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to  #liditt  ifi  nlifufiei  1ft  kobject,  and  wtio  commkhdft  tttt 
tiAll^erie  ;  dMndt  Mhl  instruments  to  e/jfect  bik  purpciet ; 
lAid  ii^t  iniLf  d^fiind  iHpoh  it,  that  in  r elkUbn  to  our  planet^ 
tUo  peirfetJAbti  of  the  huAian  chlffkClCer  ii  chl6t-~ 

Itt  awoi4,  t(itr6  Mtn  be  rio  A6iihi,  bi/t  thiii  iftie  tra% 
Mi^  t6  make  li  (irogfM  ih  happiness— ts,  first  to  Impr^ 
«»ir  tMtlds,  ail  itfacli  as  povsiMe,  'tirUh  ft  Aeniiment  of  bii^ 
i^tehud  cbariicter^^-4«c6tidly,  tMiSh  lUi  impftHUa  coiisi- 
dtsiMtidlb  of  tUe  duties  this  character  iniblvibs— «iid  laMy, 
^'^«^  -  with  the  consequences  of  fulfiQihg  or  viblating  tbim 
dmies-      J    ' 

If  these  subjects  hare  due  place  fti  bur  mrndTsi  it  Ti 
iitt^os^iMe,  tKat  ^e  dtn  be  Athtt  HhMt^hiUh  ttrptqft^: 
It  is  iihpbMibte,  but  Wis  ttusteVc^  d&y  fmmiiatU¥ii 
wMnm  m  Vat  tmt,  Uite  ftttcis  6f  ibbtt  tcittptktibtift 
«^di  ai^il  it^Md  Mie  cbi^qeibht  itiltt4lS!iy  tt  HiifiiA 
tofluttKic  t»  H  t  rr  >AiM  it  ift  «qurUiy  iid(i|ibM^e,  thai!  \i^ 
cah  tfaih  ffiel,  and  yet  ibbt  ptaj/ tbt  th«t  inttoKhcii ;  iiflliJ^ 
bat  V^hicb,  tko^  tftbdUMS  hmM'A^ii  h^b  tkb^l  ^, 
that  we  must  be  for  ever  subject  to  shame  and  tetbofikr^ 
To  this  list  Of  TM(S6MUUR{%a^  I  sRUi  add  d&e  AiO>i~ 
aam  df  rittiiig'  db^  bcjWKnMS  »  ^  life  of  Vide,  Xsik  usdds 
l««Mftfity,  tvith  VheM  iKht(«itHls^^'^tM^««  hbrdifa(^ 
Htem,  tnay  Ml  M  sBtfrttfT  t&WiitMaal^d  bf  i^tflMtibti-^ 
dity  tt^be  dtfeVWHMrfttd  Bi|f  tSdiptaeitfti^Birt  Iti  tldl 
^Wte  tltey  can  take  trb  rbifiWte^HiW  cih  tttej^  Aftd  iblid 
rest,  dtifffl  ii()M  t^miMiil,  afid  teihiiuiibH  bf  ilti,  thef 
hteeite  tch  ibt^^nal  e^PtdKfaob  bJF  tftkj  fiVotir  bf  Gbd,  by 
the  infusion  of  .tb«t  peace,  which  VtlSii  ^ft  ilMi        "^' 

^  K  2 
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IJbclieve  this  has  beeii  experienced  by  some,  who  nevec 
in  this  life  received  a  literal  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
of  our  holy  religion— ^Those  doctrines  however,  sup- 
ported  as  they  are^  by  a  weight  of  internal  and  externajL 
evidence — and  corresponding  as  they  do,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  all,  who  in  every  age  have  known  "  a  death 
unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,''  should  be 
received  with  thankfulness,  as  the  chart  and  compass^ 
which  heaven  has  given  us,  in  connection  with  the  gale 
of  its   own  influence,,  to  guide  us  the  safest  and  shortest 

way  to  its  blissful  shore 

2).  Which  do  you  conceive  society,  or  solitude,  more 
favourable  to  virtue  ? 

■ 

C.  Solitude  is  useful,  as  furnishing  us  with  a  retreat 
from  that  kind  of  society,  which,,  by  its  brutality,  0|r 
effeminate  taste,  is  calculated  to  injure  moral  feeling— 
In  a  barbarous  age,  it  is  the  only  soil  in  which  virtue  can 
exist — ^for  to  preserve  it  unspotted  in  such  an  age,  the 
possessor  must  hand  over  his  life,  to  the  legal  or  illegal 
assassin ;.  and  depart  with  his  treasure  to  a  soil  more  suited 
to  its  nature  . 

D.  No  doubt  there  have  been  such  times« 

C.  Yes,  and  to  the  present  day  under  many  false  pre- 
tences }  not  oj|ly  the  moral  health  of  society  continues 
to  be  poisoned  by  evil  doctrine  and  example ;  but  the 
system  of  murder  and  robbery  to  be  carried  on — and  that 
in- the  full  glare  of  gospel  light,  which  those  murderers 
and  robbers  pretQpd  to  see  with  the  greatest  clearness. 
^  />•  I  hope  you  will  allow,  however,  that  the  present 
agSJs.  vastly  improved  i  , 
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tC.  Yes^  I  will  do  it  the  justice  to  say,  tliat  it  has  n[)a(le 

» 

some  progress  in  reformatio;! ;  for  I  do  not  liear  (however 
the  zealous  patriots  of  virtue  and  freedom,  may  here  and 
there  be  sacrificed  to  the  fears  of  vice  and  superstition 
for  iheir  safety)  that  existing  constitutions  will  now  light 
a  candle  to  search  for  private  virtue, — and  collecting  in 
a  lieap  tlie  excellence  of  a  kingdom  ;  will  offer  it  up  in 
one  blaze  of  persecution,  €.s  a  sweet  smethng  savour  in' 

the  nostrils  of  the  infernal  Gods No,  upon  the  whole, 

in  these  days  of  reformation,  it  is  the  murderers  and 
robbers  of  the  Earth,  that  murder  and  rob  one  another— 
they  will  sometimes  indeed,  alight  upon  poor  frivatk 
VIRTUE,  and  strip  the  weak  and  defenceless  maid  of  her 
little  covering — and  in  some  rare  instances,  after  having 
^tisfied  their  bruiality^  they  will  quench  their  cruelty  in 
her  blood — ^but  it  is  upon  each  other  chiefly,  that  God 
has  appointed  them  to  wreali  their  vengeance,  as  the  Just 
punishment  of  their  abuse  of  his  mercies. 

D.  You'  have  deviated  from  the  subject  I  wished  you 
to  consider,  and  have  led  me  into  one  much  less  agreeable 
to  my  feelings — you  will  therefore  answer  me  in  as  brief 
a  manner  as  you  can^  oiie  qiiestion — and  afterwards  you 
will  have  fhe  goodness  to  resume  the  subject  you  left 
unfinished—' 

C.  I  assure  you  the  digression  to  which  ypu  allude, 
wsls  not  courted  by  me — it  is  a  subject  which  would  take, 

not  a  page,  but  a  volume,'  to  do  it  justice — it  has  time 

^  •  ..  .  i  ■  » 

iffttiT  time  dbtrudied  itself  oit  nny  thoughts ;  and  time  lifter 
time- 1  have  dismissed  it  to'ho  purpose-^-— biit. what  is  tbe^ 
question  ]^oii  wisli  to  propose  ^  "    " 
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D*  I  with  to  know  if  yoa  hare  ever  thought  of  an 
antidote  for  the  poison  of  those  evils,  which  you  say  baye 
bfen  so  dreadfully  destructive  to  society^  ■  ■  ■ 

C.  There  is  an  tniiidote ;  bqt  th.en  ii  liea  beyond  the 
re^cb  of  private  individual*— *— It  is  the  establish  men  t  pf 
public  ichoo1S|  for  the  religious  and  mpr^l  instruction  of 
the  rising  generationi  in  such  principles  as  should  coirsa- 
pond  with  the  public^  as  well  as  th?  private  practice  of 
the  gospel  precepts-rr— If  such  schools  were  established 
ID  any  country,  under  the  inspection  of  truly  pious  and 
enlightened  men^— the  foundation  in  that  country  would 
be  hdd^  for  the  abolition  of  murder  ^nd  robbery  at  least — 
the  passions  would  exists— but  thfp  they  would,  be  furnish^, 
with  tho  strongest  possible  correctivefl — and j  however,  iq 
some  very  partiiil  instances  they  might  bre^k  out^^yet 
these  instances  would  be  so.  partial,  as  not  to  shake  the 
frame  pf  society — the  banishment  of  sqch  delinquents 
from  its  bosoo>— or  the  impositioQ  of  the  punishments 
of  labor  and  solitary  confinement  in  public  prisons,  go* 
vemed  in  like  manner  by  men  of  piety  and  talents, 
would  be  found  abundantly  sufl^cient  for  all  the  ends  pf 

good  government life  wpuld  be  preservedr-vice,  by 

tbe  general  prevalence  of  public  morality,  woul4  become 
jmiub&wi— -property,  by  tbe  labor  of  crimintln  ww|4 
be  ref tored— r— The  surplus  of  their  earnipgs,  woi^ld 
maintain  them  in  priA>n,  and  after  the  ocpiration  o( 
their  confinement,  would  perhaps  prpduee  a  sum  suffix 
cient  to  place  them  in  a  qipacily  of  becspinipg  usefi4 
members  of  society-^^ut  above  all,  L^fs  would  be  pre^ 
served^  and  perkifs  rearmed,  by  that  divjne  ij 
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which  co-openites  witli  public  exkmple  nnd  iivtruction, 
for  the  impraretnent  and   perfection  o(  liie  bumtiKchi 

lactei- — (or  {ftsiruciion  is  its  last  rpsoitrte All  tbaie^ 

who  live  by  tlic  aiisery   of  iheir  fdloiv-raen,  and  wh«'' 
determine  to  do  so  to  the  last,  will  oppose  ilns  8j»tem— 
bni  it  is  truth  nevertheleBS.* 

/>.  Yonr  antidote  for  the  poison  of  pnblic  cftltmity, 
5  I  believe  not  a  bad  one— to  be  sure  we  have  not  seen^    .     . 
t  very  extensively  tried — but  then  I  must  do  your  opi^j^B 
iitons  the  justice  to  say,  that  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,     ~ 
we  hare  respectable  evidence  of  iis  nuccns — WiTl  you 
r  return  to  the  more   virtuous  and  peaceab^  wallcs  of 
life,  from  which  yon  wandered— 

C.  Solitude   ha»  the  farther  advanta^,    of   opening 
before  the  view,  the  niadom  of  past  and   present  t 
not  that  you  tnay  sellishly  appropriate  the  ivhole  to  youf-t'l 
self— but  that  you  may  mc  what  yoii  want,  and  distribot**  1 
the  residue  to  all  around  you — It  will  be  thought  by  sotncfl  | 
'  that  I  have  passed  over  the  moat  icoportant  of  all  her, 
treasures — the  opporcunitiea   tke  famishes   without  difts 


•  How  very  far  this  system  is  advaneed  ia  America,  we  n  _ 
learn  from  the  erimloBl  code  of  PenniyUania,  which  presumei 
not  to  take  the  lile  of  ouin,  bat  for  the  crime  of  wilfnl  murder-oi 
however  defective   its  constitution   may  be  in  other  respects,  iH)  1 
this  it  is  most  (j,lorioas — oor  is  its  glory  confined  to  this  singT^  j 
iasCance  of  humanity,  which  indeed  would  be  but  a  mockery  d(  j 
the  thing,  if  after  an  ofienJing  member  wai  committed  to  prisoDi 
his  morals  were  to  tie  di^regs^d.  or  his  heahh  impaired  by  llM 
jurious  treatriMini-  but  the  reTerse  of  ail  this,  is  the  order       ''" 
day,    in  the  great  prison  of  Pennsylvania — There  the  si 
has  the  prospect  before  him,  of  sn  orderly  and  extensive  manat  J 
factory,  contributing  to  its  own  maintenance,  and  to  the  payment  ' 
of  Hj  just  debts — and  of  a  religious  and  moral  school,  which  thi'  I 
state  has  established,  fg;  the  inslructioa  and'  rsfonsuin     '  '~       ' 
worit  membtn. 
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traction^   of  communion   with   God,  And   uitli  our  own 

hearts The  important  religious  and  moral  advantages, 

derived  from  this  divine  intercourfie,  did  not  escape  my  ■ 
reflections — but  my  true  sentiment  is^r-that  these  inter-, 
courses  also,  are  not  merely  intended  for  our  own  be-, 
nefit,  but  that  every  measure  of  advantage  we  derive  from . 
them,  is  intended  for  distribution-^Indeed  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  impossible,  that  solitude  or  any  other, 
instrument  of  happiness,  can  answer  the  designed  end, 
without  proving  difl'usive — They  must  prove  more  or  less 
so,  if  we  are  profited  by  them — If  any  passion  is  com- 
pQsed^f  any  temptation  is  conquered — if  any  vigour  is 
received  for  the  performance  of  a  known  duty-^-society 
on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  must  be  profited  by  the  i|n- 
provement  of  its  individual  memberr-and  hence,  where 
society  is  rightly  organized  and  :ou  the  stretch  for  im« 
provement,.  the  necessity  for  solitude  bacomes  less  and. 
less  frequent — 

D,  On  this  principle,  if  society  should  become  perfect, 
solitude  would  be  unnecessary. 

C  I  tlid  not  wish  my  argument  should  run  thus 
far— —the  sentiment  I  wished  to  convey,  is — that  in 
society  on  the  stretcih  for  improvement,  there  will  always 
be  a  re^dy  fo^operdiion  in  every  useful  pursuit — and 
aboyse  all  in  the  pursuit  of  the  spirit  of  piety— and  that 
lyence  the  necessity  for  ejpternal  retirement  will  be  less 

and  less  frequent— -^ ^I  will  allow  that  in  the  most  ini- 

proved  state,  of  society,  private  prayer  is  an  -indispen- 
sible  duty-^-^nd  the  religious  feelings  of  individuals,  may 
sometimei^be '8ucb>  as  they  tvould  wish  without  a  wit. 
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nessisg  eye,  to  pour  into  the  boBom  of  Him  ^^  wha 
seeth  in  secref' — but  as  a  perfect  state  of  society ,  ap.-' 
proaches  the  nearest  of  any  thing  we  can  conceive,  to  the 
purity  and  harmony  of  those  exalted  beings,  who  wiiA^ 
out  reserve,  pay  their  adorations  in  a  Sodj/,  to  the  great 
Lord  of  all — sO  in  proportion  as  any  of  his  creatures  are 
favoared  to  partake  of  their  spirit  and  character,  in  the 
same  proportion  they  will  unreservedly  unite  in  those 
pursuits,  which  bring  ^*  glory  to  God — on  earth  peace 
and  good  will  to  9it^'-*and  should  society  at  any  period 
'^  of  the  world,  (and  there  have  been  some  approaches  to-- 

ward  it,)  become  thus  organized — the  necessity  for  ex- 
ternal retirement,  will  become  less  frequent  and  impe- 
rious— this  at  least,  is  my  view  of  the  subject. 
.  D.  I.  now  understand  you  ;  but  I  conceive  there  must 
be  vast  political,  as  well  as  religious  and  moral  revolu-: 
tions  in  the  worid^  before  this  state  of  society  will  be- 
come general. 

C.  We  have  good  authority  however  Cor  believing,, 
that  God  by  successive  judgments  and  mercies,  will  at 
length   bring  it  about  ■     ■  And  we   can   have    no 

doubt,  but  that  he  is  ^*  angry  with  the  nations^ 
^very  day,''  which  by.  their  abuse  of  the  power 
aommited  to  thern^  are  retarding  this  .his  glorious, 
work — but  he  is  pouring  out  the  **  cup  of  his  indigna- 
tion^'  upon  them — and  neither  their  pride  nor  their 
power,  will  be  sgfficient  to  support,  them  against  hifi 
jjidgments-7-^— Already  have  the  nations,  had  to  drink 
deep  of  ihi^.i^yp;  and  in  all  probability  they  will  tiave 
U)  drink  deep,  and  deeper  still;  befpre  tho^e  national 
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aboariiUtiMii  are  fHMgod  out,  which  under  the  fcHW  of 
Umf  oppoee  aa  in  a  conititiitional  body,  his*  pune  aad 
peaceablo  govcrnmefit. 

When  tim  fefiM-matkxi  of  religion,  was  safictiooed  bjy 
the  Uws  ofi  Enghittl-^iyhen  liberty  of  conscience  wa^ 
prediiMMirir;  a  Cbrai  of  Uw,  which  indeed  might  be  termed 
tiie  :bulwafk  of  aitti-clici^tianijLy,  jriseeiired  a  ^^  deadly 
woaod^^'^-it  ti  true,  ■nmy  an^ldbouriag  to  hieal  tlu»  deadly 
wooHid  ;  and  tke  impiety  and  io^deUty  of  the  tiines^  an 
paftMHiIarly  faTOvrable  to  their  exeitiona — but  however 
the  prolific  womb  of-  superstition  aa4  crueby,  xxfsty  agaia 
he  opened  in  our  ootrntry,  and  its  aliominable  progeny 
let  loose  upon  tm  for  a  season,  aa  the  just  punishment  of 
our  crimes— ^we  may  rest  assured  that  in  due  time  it  will 
be  dosed  lor  ever — and  indeed  the  progress  of  reforma- 
tion in  America,  and  the  breaking  down  ef  the .  strong 
holds  of  aiti-christian  power  on  the  eootiaettt  of  Europe, 
(where  it  once  reigned  without  a  rival,)  give  us  reason  to 
hope,  that  this  period  is  not  numy  generations  off. 

D.  I  think.  1  learn  from  soom  of  the  foregoing  obser. 
vations,  that  you  consider  uaan^  rather  as  a  social,  tbaa 
a  solitary  Imng. 

C/  Man  is  a  social  being,  and  will  be  such  through  ail 
eternity— 4e  is  social  by  nature — ^it  is  reasonable  that  he 
^should  be  so — and  what  I  think  furnishes  »  vesy  strong 
argument,  in  proof  of  reason  and  revealed  rdigion  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  the  same  fountain,  is — that  the  laws 
of  revealed  religioo  as  we  find  thead  in  the  gospel,  uni* 
formly  tend  le  the  iusproueraent  of  man's  social  charae^ 
-'tis  true  they  have  a  fiurtber  object— tb^y  contain  the 
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full  (bsplsf  of  ili&t  light,  of  which  teMon  it  but  tb« 
'  d«wo — and  hence  man  has  notv  held  before  him  u  cvrtaii^  * 
I  obj«cIs  of  faith,  wver^  important  subjects  connected  with 
I  hii  ffttrw/cbaracief,  wliich  reasoa  uoassisied  by  rrveli. 
tioo,  could  never  have  discoTcred — But  those  laws  I  h«v«  ' 
aMerted  tend  to  ttie  improvement  of  mait's  social  charac- 
ter— this  is  not  th«  sentiment,  which  I  believe  some  modern 
philosophers  have  iield  of  them;  tome  of  these  philoso. 
phers,  I  am  inclined  to  b«lieve>  had  been  taught  in  theic 
yooth,  lo  coDiider  the  institutions  of  popery,  and  tboM 
of  Christianity  as  synotiitnous— With  this  miitaken  copy 
before  their  eyes;  it  is  not  surprizing  that  they  bav« 
TC'Cofied  many  foolisli  QrrorsTrsnd  that  from  the  enoneous 
piwnisea  found  in  that  copy,  some  very  foolish  and  cc* 
roBeous  conclusions  should  have  naturally  resulted-— but  ! 
it  it/athec  surprising,  that  a  great  part  of  the  popul*. 
tioo  of  Christendom  sliould  have  been  so  ignorant,  a»  j 
to  UJ(«  these  deformed  representations  of  truth,  for  trutit 
itself— Any  person  who  will  take  the  pains  to  contemplate 
the  beautiful  original,  will  soon  see  ihrough  those  daubs, 
which  h«v«  been  foisted  upon  an  ignorant  and  debauched 
a^,  as  the  genuine  portruts  of  ((liristianity — nor  haw 
any  escaped  froia  the  imposiLioD,  hut  such  as  have  lAigi 
eticaped  frost.  tho»e  debauckerie<i,  which  have  giiven- 
bixtit  to  th^  religious  ignorance  of  the  day. 

^  Von  Ui.  then  of  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  i» 
ttipse  laMts  of  Fe.vcakd  reiligion  to  which  you  have  sdwK. 
ted,  destructive  of  natural  institutions  ? 


C.  I  think  those  laws  one  and  and  all. 


not.crnly  af  4C4actidlltef«ra  happy  olenity,  ^"^  ' 
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member' of   a  social  body ^   to  which   he    owe»   many- 
duties. 

I).  Pray  is  not  marriage  a  natural  institution  ? 

C  Ir  isy  and  a  divine  one  too — biXt  is    so    far   from 
Jiruni  being  discountenanced  by    the    gospel,    that  our- 
Saviour  himself  sanctified  it  by  his  presence;  and  even- 
wrought  a  miracle  to  crown  the  soT^nity  with  joy. 

Ilcvelation  difFervonly  froni- nature  in  tliis  respect— ^' 
tliat  it  keeps  in  view  the  subsequent  happiness  of  the  in*.' 
dividuals  wIk)  engage  in  this  connection^  the  peace  and 
security  of  society  at  large-*-and  an  adequate  provision 
of  attention  to  those  beings,  which  are  yet  to  be  born — 
to  accomplish  these  wise  and  salutary  ends,  it  has  com* 
manded  several  duties  to  be  done,  and  imposed  certaio 
restrictions,  which  experience  has  proved  to  have  a  di* 
rect  tendency  ■  to  promote  social  happiness,  and*to  pre- 
:lervc  the  parties  from  many  instances  of  confusion  and  '  ?/ 
calami ty,  into  whi^h  nature  without  a  revealed  law,  would' 
have  infallibly  conducted  them. 

/).  Pray  did  not  St.  Paul,  a  principal  champion  of  re^- 
>t:veaIod  tdigion,  recommend  celibacy  both  by  precept  and 
inEampIc  r  did  he  not  preach  it  op  as  a  holy  thing  ? — Can 
vQftdenv  this  r — ^Now  if  his  advice  had  beenVoliowed — or 
iadecd  mo^e  properly  speakings — if  men   could  possiUy-^ 
V>ave  followcvl  his  atlvice,  wbv  then  both  Christ  and  Anti^i- 
or*rist,  wouU  have  had  an  empty  theatre  to  perform  their 
i^Ttsvpon,  aud  the  Angels  onlj  as  in  Milton's  war,  wouM- 
'•ivv:  lvk'm  'hcic  spectators. 

i. .  \oar  QhwrvaiiQn  is  very  free,  but  then  its  rectitude 
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pains  to  have  read  the  whole  of  St.  PauV^  writings  ;  -ftu.d 
had  you  duly  considered  the  circuoistaoces,. which  pror 
.bably  gave  rise  to  his  recommendarion  of  celibacy  tp 
certain  individuals — you  would  not  have  found  so  firiad 
a  foundation  for  your  humour,  jn  the. advices  of  th^ 
inspired  apostle,  as  you  at  first  imagined. 

The  circumstances  of  the.  primitive  christians  (who  pro- 
^jably  sought  his  counsel  on    this  subject)  were  in  a  temv 
poraUensc  peculiarly  afflictive — they  were  obnoxious  to 
public   rage;   and    uncertain  what  mopient  they   might 
be  called  upon,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  their  religion-*- 
In  these  distressing  circumstances,  St.   Paul  tells  them, 
and  justly,  that  alfhopgh  *f  he  who  married  did  weli"-7 
(he  who  found   it  necessary  and  prpper  to  marry  ;  but 
that]  '^  he  who  did  not''  (be  who  was  under  do  necessity 
— who  had  no  particular  aUacbment,    which   rendered 
marriage  necessary  tp  his  happiness,  and.rbad  .nporeover 
received    ability    to   '^  possess  .  his  - 'vessel  in  sanetifijcaf- 
tion  and.  honour")  'Vxiid  better" — I'hese  aire  nearly  hif 
pwn  words  on  the  subject,  and  they  -are  the- words,  of  a 
father  to  his  children — ^they  contain  counsel  exactly  suited 
to  their  condition  ;  for  tjt  might  prove  an  augmentatiooi 
of  their  grief,  or  at  least  an  abridgment  of  their  joy,  to 
go  forth  to  receive  the  crown  of  marty^'domy.  With  tht 
mournful  prospect  of  a  wife  and  children '.weepiog-^  at 
their  tomb,  and  left  behind   them  in  circumstances  of 
peculiar   dangerr-But    that    the   inspired  apostle  never 
intended  his  counsel  to  these,  should  be  understood  as  » 
general  precept;  we  perceive  very  plainly  by  his  recom- 
mendation of  marriage  (everv  in  tho^e  days  of  pnblic  c^Ia- 
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ttfty)  16  Meh  6f  hT§  drildteb,  M  fhutld  lnairrl«gi!&  tfifrcSeiu 
ittty  ro  the  ptrrity  df  thdr  tliindl,  Iltd  the  pfoprt^ jr  rf 
their  (!dft(tuct1n  ttkt&iuY(^  et  Christ— And  it  vrais  ^  fttt 
¥^6fA  his  {nY^ndbh  t6  fdrflish  a  foondattofi  for  die  uiina- 
tilhil  insirtutibii  of  celibaby,  (whidh  t  bellcv^e  thefe  h 
good  authority  for  Itoserling,  has,  As  an  tHititution^ 
jfToved  the  pai^nt  o^  in  toy  cx\ttit%^)  that  when  pro- 
daifning  in  the  favrguisge  of  prophecy,  the  dt^iacdfal  cha. 
racter  of  the  power  that  sifould  rule  in  the  last  tifnes,  he 
gWes  the  following  as  one  of  ita  characteristical  marks-*^ 
^  Fdrbiddmg  to  fnany,^^  Md  ^d^i,  *^  croitymahding  to 
dirtaia  from  meats,  whith  God  bath  ordau^ned  to  be  re- 
ceived  with  tfasningithig,  oJF  tbMi  which  believe  and 
limw  the  trudi*^-*— Now^  wbetn)  fai  all  this,  are  the  marka 
«f  enthnsiasm  f  Where  the  war  with  instliutioli^  etemiil 
md  necessary  f'— The  dnnrge  i»ay  fasten  up^on  those, 
wham  St.  Pnul  in  the  hn^ge  of  propfaeey,  k^^  de* 
ficted  aa  jpoimtes  **  ADin  tt»  ffaitb,  apeiking  lies  in  hy- 
pocrisy, grntg  heed  t»  iNnkreing  ispirirs  antf  doc^rincfn  of 
4miW*  awftd  liaacriniiio^  kideed,  and  mueh  wbt^  than 
wiisvsn8iie'"**hwt  it  can  by  no  itteans  Ibaceti  with  JoAxce 
fien  the  apestka  or  his  divine  MaMr. 

J>0  Wt3l,  yoti  have  made  the  best  dtfence  you  could 
lor  91.  fBut'i  and  ywu  hare  labored  hard  to  prove,  that 
the  hiwa  of  Christianity  aipe  not  chargeable  with  the  iM- 
Mondity  of  those  insfitHiiifons,  which  contradiet  the  de- 
signs of  nature  :-*-pray  tell  me  now,  are  nt)t  the  sreuses 
tnd  passiona  the  gif^s  of  God  i 

C  They  are  the  first  instrnntsnts  of  bis  di^ns. 

P.  Arc  they  not  his  gifts  ? 
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B.  Ate  tbey  iMt  ihb  imtr^iiMittis  of  iM^piMsft? 

C.  They  m$ey  be  macfe  fhe  iMtf uittenils  of  eMjoyWetit 
for  a  season,  but  I  think  they  are  much  ttMt  flreqiieiM]^ 
the  sources  of  pain  and  suffering 

2).  That  they  are  such,  ik,  perhaps,  in  a  great  imieasuire, 
owing  to  your  religion  hi(ving  given,  the  kw  Co  Cli'ris. 
tendom — Tf  nature  had  been  Icfft  to  its  own  opeYations, 
and  if  mankind  had  been  taught  to  imdulge  itis  aftbctiotik, 
whenever,  and  wherever  they  met  with  a  coilfe^spandent 
principle,  regardless  of  tho!te  dbitifiGtions,  which  both 
by  their  pridis  and  their  cruehy ,  have  embittered  hotusm 
life — do  you  not  think  that  three  fbinrtbs  of  d^  pain  and 
suffering,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  would  be  com- 
pletely prevented  ? 

C.  That  pride  and  cruelty  have  their  share  in  the  con- 
tempt, which  is  sometimes  poured  upon  thiose  sallies  of 
nature,  wHith  the  world  has  agnsed  to  diseounteuance ; 
or  that  those  still  more  hideoi^s  monsters,  are  the  first  to 
eniist  in  dte  public  servite,  agarnst  these  evib  of  lesser 
magnitude,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  ■  ■  ■  Never^ 
theless  I  am  df  opinion^  that  even  this  impute  vort  of 
repulsion,  when  justly  applied,  although  it  may  pass 
over  evils  of  still  greater  turpitude,  is  not  without  ^tfr  use 
in  society,  as  guarding  in  a  cevtaiti  sense  the  uulwoi href 
virtue ;  which  might  otherwise  be  as  often  pufltciy  thrown 

ilown,  as  they  are  now  prvcateh/ mvzdiid' -Itis  not  my 

business  here,  to  enter  into  a  fbrmal  examination  of  rite 
^roneooa  sentiments,  which  are  generally  entertained  of 
vice  and.  virttie-*that  I  have  done  d^ewbere^  motp  mi* 
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nutely  than  would  be  suitable  in  a  convensation  -of  this 
kind;  nor  is  it  my  business  to  point  out  in  this  place, 
the  consequent  injustice  which  must  flow  from  these 
wrong  sentimentS|  when  they  operate  to  the  discourage* 
menty  (as  they  sometimes  do,)  of  the  purest  principles 

and  actions 1  have  only  to  shew  that  they  are  useful,        V  ./ 

and  as  I  conceiwe,  providential  in  this  one  respect — that 
they  still  continue  to  retain  in  the  great  mass  of  public 
error,  the  duty  of  maintaining  the.  public  deceucies  of 
life,  and  of  loading -with  contempt,  the  violent  infraction 
of  its  duties ^and  that  nature,  if  left  to  its  own  ope- 
rations, unrestrained  by  law  and  public  sentiment,  would 
not  only  break  through  every  obligation  which  the  world 
has  known  by  the  name  of  morality ;  but  through  every 
rule  of  decency,  which  society  has  found  necessary  to 

institute  in  its  own  defence 

Let  us  now  examine,  whether  independent  of  the  AU 
mighty 's  commands,  (which  we  have  with  sufficient  clear- 
x^ess  and  evidence  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  which  no 
reasonings  of  man  can  now  overturn,)  let  ut  I  say  exa- 
mine, whether  independent  of  these,  nature  itself  does 
pot  furnish  us^with  aicguoientB  against,  your  way  of  think- 
ing, and  in  favour  of  mine 

,  And  first  it  must  be  acknowledged,  for  it  is  too  stubr 
bpro  a  fact  to  deny,  that  even  with  a  full  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  penetrated  with  a  lively 
^nse  of  the  purity  and  perfection  of  its  precepts — that 
nevertheless  we  possess  a  nature,  prone  of  itself  on  many 

occsLsions  to  .violate  those  precepts r-Secondly,  let  it  be 

considered,  that  we  live  in  a  world  inhabited  bv  beinesu 
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»oine  of  whom  are  mdignant,  some  of  whom  are  unjust^ 
nielt  Or  mil  of  whom  are  selfish,  many  are  fascinating, 
and*,  ft  ^cw  only  are  good  and  great — and  of  these  few, 
the  greater  part  still,  are  perhaps  oppressed  with  diffi'- 
cultieSj  so  that  they  cannot  do  the  good  which  they 
would— and  thus,  with  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  perform  its 
commands,  even  the  honest  christian  thus  circumstanced, 
will  sometimes  entertain  thoughts,  use  expressions,  and 
even  do  actions,  which  his  conscience  and  his  religion 
condemn — ^but  who,  without  this  religion,  and  the  hope 
it  inspires,  would  in  all  probability  become  desperate,  or 
wholly  abandoned  to  the  vices  of  the  day — so  that  even 
.in  the  restraints  of  Christianity,  to  say  nothing  whatever 
of  its  consolations,  we  find  a  palpable  proof  of  its  useful 
iflfltience  upon  the  human  mind,  and  upon  society — 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment,*  the  probable,  yea, 
the  certam  consequences  of  throwing  off  those  restraints, 
and  of  abandoning  ourselves  to  the  impulses  of  nature, 
as  the  way  to  enjoyment— foir  if  nature  be  right  and  pure, 
it  is  the  "  whole  duty  6f  mdn^^  to  yield  to  her  coun- 
sela  Now  I  am  afraid,  that  when  crossed  by  some 

of  those  malignant  beings  that  I  hinted  at,  as  constituting 
ime  class  of  our  itihabitants,  (and  I  believe  hardly  any  one 
wilt  deny  that  there  is  such  a  class  in  this  queer  world,) 
that  nature  might  sometime^  give  us  very  extravagant 
counsel,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  punishing  their 
in^lence  or  injusi4ce-^If  nature  happened  to  be  high 
and  choleric,  and  tile  tfeatment  we  had  received  parti« 
culariy  nkalignant;  to  what  point  of  satUfaetibti  imay  we 
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«afe1y  conclude  she  wiould  direct  us — ^it  may  be  saklj  she 
has  the  faculty  of  reason-^  and  would  hence  instroiSRby 
that  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  punisrh,  to  punish  only  ioj 
proportion  to  the  injury  we  had  received^  and  at  all 
events,  not  to  satisfy  our  vengeance  at  the  expence  of 
Oijr  own  personal  safety,  &c. — but  even  these  sage  coun- 
sels of  nature,  although  the  most  sublime  whkh  she  has 
to  offer,  and  the  last  which  she  produceth,  would,  I  am 
afraid,  be  very  little  regarded  by  her  high  and  choleric 
followers,  when  groaning  under  some  capital  instance  of 

offence on   the   contrary,    m   some  cases  where  the    • 

offence  has  been  rather  imaginary  tbai>  real,  we  have       '' 
known  nature  (in  defiance  of  justice,   and  charity,,  and 
reasoir,  and  our  own  personal  safety)  to  animate  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  supposed  enemy,  until  her  vengeance  has 
been  glutted  in  bis  blood;  nor  could  she  be  satisfied  witlv 

a  sacrifice  of  less  magnitude and  in  cases  where  her    ^ 

counsel  has  not  been  quite  so  sanguinary  ;  how  often  ha^  ^.-'^l^ 
she  inspired  us  to  embrace  inferior  opportunities  of 
revenge  ^  and  how  has  she  triumphed,  when  the  life,,  the 
health,  the  fortune,  or  the  credit  of  our  supposed  adver- 
saries have  come  tumbling  down — and  if  it  has  been 
proved  ia  ten  thousand  instances,  that  the  vengeance  of 
nature,  has  been  either  wholly  misdirected,  or  grossly 
intemperate ;  who  will  deny  that,  a  revealed  religion*  is 
necessary  to  correct  her  passions,  and  to  furnish  her  with 
new  and  more  exalted  objects  of  pursuit 
And  as  on  the  score  of  vengeance,  unenlightened  nature^ 
or  nature  unlimited  by  a  revealed  law,  is  ofttimes  de- 
structive to  the  peace  of  society^— so  in  the  indulgence^ 
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of  her  other  propensities  also,  she  frequently  leaps  tht 
mounds  erected  for  the  defence  of  private  property ;  and 
when  wantoning  upon  the  provision  of  her  neighbour*-* 
the  long  list  of  her  open  frauds  or  secret  supplantings  ^ 
of  her  adulteries,  wilful  bankruptcies  or  thefts,  publish 
aloud  to  the  world,  the  necessity  of  a  revealed  principle 
and  law. 

D.  You  are  sufficiently  severe  upon  nature,  nor  do  I 
feel  disposed  to  quarrell  with  you,  for  the  black  daub 
which  3*ou  have  drawn  across  the  malignant  features  of 
man ;  but  how  very  unjust  and  unreasonable  it  appears, 
to  represent  the  whole  of  human  7iatnre  as  foul  and  un- 
amiable — what  a  bad  influence  it  must  have  upon  the 
minds  of  those  persons  who  are  w£ak  enough  to  receive 
it ;  it  is  sufficient  to  extinguish  every  charitable  seuti^ 
ment,  and  every  social  feeling,  and  to  render  them  not 
only  disobedient  to  the  voice  of  aflkction,  but  discoo*- 
tented  with  themselves  and  with  all  around  them. 

C.  I  am  satisfied  that  these  consequences  do  not  flow 
from  a  knowledge  of  our  disease  and  its  cure ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  proportion  as  the  latter  advances, 
in  the  same  proportion,  discontent  and  injustice  retire-p- 
but  whatever  partial  dissatisfaction,  the  knowledge  of 
our  deformity  may  aflbrd  us,  or  however  disagreeable  to 
nature,  the  restraints  of  revealed  religion  may  be-— both, 
when  fixed  in  the  judgment  are  useful  to  the  individual 
character,  and  of  course  to  society  at  large— they  operata 
like  an  emetic  before  a  cordial — they  prepare  the  human 
constitution  for  those  exercises  and.  enjoyments,  which 
strengthen  and  exalt  tkc  vian-^^vA  if  to  perform  tbi 
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QlserciseK^  and  to  attain  to  tbe^e  enjoynentsy  the  brute 
must  sometimes  be  sacrificed ;  ivho  that  has  any  sense  oC 
the  moral  dignity  to  ^hich  be  is  capable  of  arriving^  aod 
qf  the  happiness  to  which  as  a  member  of  society  he  is^ 
oilled,  will  object  to  a  great  and  exalted  end,  because 
the  iostMiments  whicb  are  to  prepare  him  for  this  end^ 
are  unpalatable  to  a  depraved  or  sickly  appetite^ 

S.  If  man  in  his  natural  character^  be  such  as  you> 
represent  him,  how  could  he  be  the  production  of  a  being: 
atUpowerful  and  wise<^— but  it  is  a  truth  in  which  we  are 
agreed^  that  man  is  the  ofi&pring  of  perfect  power  and 
goodjiess,.  bow  tbea  ca,B  we  account  ibr  the  present  de-^ 
gradation  of  his  character? 

C  It  can  be  accounted  for  oiinoother  principle,  tba» 
the  loss  o£  hvt  primitive  condition  by  disobedience— for 
it  wovld  be  blasphelnous-  to  suppose,,  that  any  thing: 
sinful  or  depraved,  eouLd  have  proceeded  from  a^  Being 
of  perfect  wisdom  and  power — but  although  wisdom  eo*^ 
dowed  him  with  free  will,  and  justice  has  punished  its^ 
abuse;  yet  the  attribute  q(  kme  has^  been  equally  ope- 
rative in  his  favour,  by  sanctifying^  his  just  afflicdont,. 
and  by  providing  him  with  such  an^  object  of  faith,  and^ 
s^h  8  new  principle  tHad  law,  as  are  every  way  calcu;^ 
lated  to  tPepair  his  mord'  character,  and  restore  lum<to  his^ 
jiut  station  in  the  oniv-ense.  ,  .        r 

• 

D.  You  have  produced  many  arguments  to  shew,  that 

tht  tendency  of  this  new  principle  and  law,  is  to  enlighteoh 

,    reason,  and  improv^  the  social*  character  of  man — these 

•    I  think  are  deM^qribg  of  attention ;  but  as  to  the  different 

religious  systeuM  which  divide  the  woftd,  and  each  of 
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ivhich  on  the^core  of  future  and  invisible  merit,  claioi 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest — these  I  shall  leave  to  those 
visionaries,  who  dream  of  being  saved  by  opinions— or 
who  think  that  faith  furnishes  them  with  a  dispensation 
from  good  works 

The  truth  or  falsehood  of  every  System  of  Tcligion, 
•shpuld  be  judged  of,  by  the  fruits  they  respectively  pro- 
<]uce — the  evidence  of  these,  will  always  be  more  pon- 
derous in  the  view  of  mankind,  than  either  argument  or 
miracle — the  one  may  contain  much  sophistry,  the  other 
•muVsh  deception.;  but  fn  the  living  copy  of  human  man- 
-ners,  our  eyes  are  saluted  with  the  most  convincing  proofs 
we  can  desire,  of  a  divine  or  diabolical  original — Shew 
»me  the  most  virtuous  and  happy  peo|:de  upon  earth,  and 
-without  enquiring  what  may  be  their  opinions, .  I  will 
•shew  you  where  to  find  the  purest -and  the  best  religion — 

C.  I  unite  with  you  in  aoknovdedging  the  very  great 
delusion,  of  expecting  tQ,  be  saved  by  opinions,  without 
obedience — and  although  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  what  opinions  ar^  entertained,  seeing  that 
opinions  influence  public  manners^— yet  I  am  very  weH 
satisfied  to  submit  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,  t^ 
Che  test  you  have  chosen  ;  convinced  that  not  any  body 
•of  men '  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  can  compare  for  A 
moment,  irf  point  of  virtue  and  public  usefulness,  with 
those  which  have  adopted  from  conviction,  its  heavenly 
doctrines,  and  sublime  morality— 

I>,  I  will  do  the  christian  religion  the  justice  to  say^ 
{notwitbstanding  ^11  its  abuses)  that  I  think  it  has  pro* 
Tducea  bodies  o^  meh^  who  have  given  evidence  in  this 
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way  of  its  divine  original — and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  feel 
disposed  with  impartiality,  to  appropriate  a  part  of  oiy 
time  to  the  examination  of  its  minor  evidences — ^for  com- 
pared with  the  living  evidences  of  moral  virtue,  I  con- 
sider even  miracle  itself  as  shrinking  into  the  first  cata- 
logue— will  you  therefore  indulge  me  with  the  names  of 
those  authors,  who  have  written  most  satisfactorily  on  the 
subject,  ,  ^ 

Cf  *Tis  I  who  am  indulged  by  your  request,  which 
indeed  has  with  me  the  weight  of  a  command — I  only 
feel  concerned  that  it  hals  not  fallen  upon  some  person 
better  able  to  fulfill  it — the  truth  is,  1  have  looked  very 
little  into  those  writings  myself—- for  if  I  except  a  small 
treatise  of  Doddridge's  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  read  a  hundred  pages  beside — I  have 
here  and  there  indeed  In  the  course  of  my  reading,  met 
with  extracts  from  Dr.  Paley,  and  I  have  heard ,  that  Sir 
Isaac  NewtOD,  an(f  several  other  eminent  men,  wrote  ably 
upon  those  evidences — ^but  I  have  not  seen  their  books-^^ 
Of  all  however,  which  I  have  seen,  if  I  can  judge  from 
the  extracts  I  have  read — ^Dr.  Paley's  evklences  of  the 
christian  religrion  are  the  most  full  and  satisfitctory — if 
this  sentiment  has  any  weight  with  you,  you  will  of. 
course  procure  his  book,  and  read  it  with  that  attention^ 
which  I  think  its  excellence  demands, 

D.  I  thank  you  for  yt>ur  information^  and  for  the  io^ 
terest  which  you  take  in  my  welfare — pray  which  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  most  noble  and  exalted  action  f 

C.  That  which  being  right  and  just  in  itself,  is  thei^ 
fore  performed,  in  despight  of  temptation^  or  the  wed:* 
968$  of  pilnre 
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D.  Is  property  an  invaluable  gift,  and  is  man  account- 
able  for  the  use  he  makes  of  it  ? 

C.  Property  is  an  invaluable  gift ;  it  may  be  made  the 
instrument  of  happiness  or  misery  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures— and  reason  as  weU  as  revelation  informs  ua,  that 
man  is  accountable  for  every  such  trust. 

Z).  Is  it  the  (kity  of  mankind  to  form  themselves  into 
so<»al  communities  ? 

C  Man  is  a  sociaj  being,  and  will  be  such  through 
all  eternity ;  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  mankind^  to  form 
themselves  into  social  communities,  that  they  may  give 
and  receive  mutual  happtness. 

i?.  Shcmld  thej^  often  associated 
.  C  They  should  associate  occas^nally,    bcit  not  too 
ffequpntly^  lest  they  imbibe  a  habit  of  idleness. 
p.  Is  not  idleness  an  tntiocent  thing  ? 
C  No,  it  is  a  great  evil — by  it  the  senses  are  left  to 
jvander  at  will,  in  a  world  sowed  thick  with  ensnaring 
objects — by  it,  the  idle  man  is  sure  to  be  caught  to  his 
own  destruction — by  it,  he  robs  himself  and  society  of 
the  fruits  of  useful  labor ;  and  the  next  step  is  to  covet 
his  ueighbors  goods,  and  put  fortk  his  hand  to  steal; 
^     D.  Which  are  the  advantages  of  labor ;  and  what  is 
a  social  conrmunity  ?  , 

C.  It  is  by  labor  alone,  that  social  commu-ftilies  can  be 
supported — without  it,  no  fund  of  wisdom  or  property 
can  be  maintained — by  mental  labor^.  the  former  is  ac- 
quired; by  bodily  labor,  the  latter — and  that  is  a  social 
communijty,  which  maintains  this  twofold  fund,  and  sup* 
plies  the  necessities  of  cVfcry  member  out  of  it. 

7ARKW£UU 
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-  FRANCE. 

If  the  foIlowiDg  account  be  true,  which  has  been  ex<- 
tracted  by  a  MagazinCsfdr  January,  1804,  from  the  Daily 
Advertiser  and  Oracle  of  October  20tb,  1803— the  transi- 
tion of  France,  from  superstition  to  infidelity,  has  proved 
ineffectual  to  renaove  the  malady  of  sin,  from  the  body 
politic. 

**  According  to  the. report  of  the  •prefect  of  police? 

I 

at  Paris  to  the  grand  judge,  during  the  last  republican 
year,  ending  September  the  2Srd.*-<-faur  hundred  and 

« 

njnety  mep,.  and  ong  hundred  and .  sixty  seven  women, 
have  committed  suicide  at  Par]s----erghty  one  men,  and 
sixty  nine  women^  have  been  murdered ^  of  whom  fifty 
five  men  and  fifty  two  women,  were  foreigners,  stran- 
jgers,  or  have  not  been  owned-i*— — six  hnndved  and  fc^rty 
four  divorces  have  tnken  place«-^-one  hundred  and  fi&y 
five  mucderers  have  been  executed— ^ne  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ten  persons  have  been  condemned  to  the ' 
gallies^  to  the  fMllory,  or  to  chains^-^-one  thousand  six ' 
hundred  and  twenty  six,  to  bard  labour-^to  longer  or 
shorter    imprisonment— ^ixty  four^hare    been    marked^ 
with  hot  irons'^  Amongst  the  criminals  exectiied,  were 
seven    fathers    who    had    poisone'd    thetr   children— ten 
husbands  who  had  murdered  their  wivefr-~six  wives  who 
had  poisoned  their  husbands — and  fifteen  children,  wba 
had  poisoned  or  otherwise  destr^^  their  parents— *— 
Puring  the  same  period,  twelve  thousand  and  seventj: 
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six  pgUic  women  or  street-^ walkers  bare  be^n  regta^ 
tered,  and'bave  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  police---^ 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  two  kept  mistreiu^ 
ses,  are  noted  and  known  at  the  prefecture  of  police-^* 

«.  and  three  hundred  and  eight  public  brothels  have' 
beeft  privileged  and  licensed,  by  the  police  prefect 
at  Paris !  !—^Since  the  war  with  England,  of  fouriiun- 
dred  and  seventy  priviledged  gambling  houses,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  have  been  shut  up— and  the  re- 
venues of  the  consular  government  from  the  repub^ 
liean  lotteries  are  ^31 ,20,000  sterling  less  the  three  ksf 
six  months,  than  the  six  months  preceding-— The  ac- 
count adds,  that  the  two  latter  deficits,  are  occasioned 
by   the  absence  of  the  English. 

Remarks — Christian  principles  are  hvdisputafoly    the 
only  foundation  upoA' whieh  public  safety  can- be  butk-*' 
Whatever  apprr^siehes  to  corrupt  these  on  thie  one  hand, 
or  to  destroy   them  o««  the-  other,  is  an  enemy**-aHd^ 
however    dtsguisedr-des^ruction  and  death,    are  in   its 
a>unsels-^I  have  already  <Mde  observations  on-the  statt^* 
of  France,   both  before  anfldt    siaee   the  revolution,    in. 
a  former  contemplation  of  this  work — yet  in  this  place, 
after  the    rehearsal   of  such   public    and    legal  immo- 
rality (which   appears  to   me   a  striking   proof  of   my 
introductory  remark;  that   whatever  approaches  to   de- 
stroy  or  corrupt  genuit^e    Christianity,    is    equally   an 
enemy)    I  think  ic  expedient   to    superiUld   a  few'ob- 
servations  on  the  st^te  of  this  country,  and  the  causes 
of  its  moral  dedine.    * 
At  present  France  is  supposed  tol)eih  a  fiourishiDg 
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condttiof),  by  tbos^  who  only  consider  the  politicd  cha* 
racter  of  a  natioiH*-and  perhaps  to  do  her  justice,  even 
in  a  moral  sense,  «he  is  a  humane  enemy — but  if  we 
estimate  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  by  its  progress 
in  morals — France  is  on  the  eve  of  destruction — Penn- 
sylvania is  on  the  road  to  establishment — and  England 
in  pQi^nt  of  respectability,  stands  between  them — I  hope 
shall  not  be  accounted  an  enemy  by  my  countrymen, 
for  giving  my  true  sentiment  of  the  nioral  progress  and 
decline  of  these  countries  respectively— and  for  endea- 
vouring to  preserve  my  conscience  untainted,  by  any- 
foreign  or  domestic  prejudice  The  advancement 
of  public  and  individual  rectitude,  is  the  advancement 
of  public  and  individual  happiness — He  therefore  who 
labors  for  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  is  the  friend 
of  his  country,  although  he  who  advanceth  its  wedth 
at  the  expence  of  its  virtue,  most  usually  acquireth 
that  denomination  .  The  following  Allegory  may 
throw  some  further  ligi^t  on  this  subject — in  which 
also  is  included  my  sentiment  of  the  causes  of  the 
present,  ^r  late  general  depravity  of   France* 

ALLEGORY. 

In  the  early  ages  of  of  the  christian  churcti — Su- 
perstition and  Tyranny,  two  princes^of  extensive  domi- 
nion, entered  into  an  alliance,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing universal  empire,  on  the  ruins  of  human  rights — 
an  article  of  this  contract  was  ;  tf>  attack  genuine  chris. 
^ianity^  as  an  enemy  to  their    jpower — pursuant  to  this 
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article j  Christianity  was  misrepreseated  by  Policy — 
pursued  "  through  every  laue  of  life"  by  Force,*  and  at 
length  assassinated* — I  would  say  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  declension  of  France,  under  the  reigns  of  the 
Lewis's — and  the  reniote  cause^  why  the  name  of  Caput 
is  no  longer  legible  in  the  Atlas  of  that  country — If 
I  was  asked  the  causes  of  .its  present  licentiousness;  I 
would  '  continue  my  Allegory  and  say — ^they  lye  re- 
mote and  are  the  offspring  of  the  former-— ——Rea- 
son happened  to  be  passing  by,  when  nature  in  cap- 
tivity, groaned  under  the  iron  reign  of  Tyranny  and 
Superstition,  and  being  affected  with  the  miseries  she 
saw,  blew  the  trumpet  to  war,  collected  her  forces, 
and  finally  rescued  nature  from  the  dominion  of  her 
former  masters-^ Reason  assumed  the  reigns  of  go- 
vernment herself,    but  soon    felt   her  incompetence 

"  To  lay  tb|  peevish  paths  of  nature  ev'n 
And  open  m  the  human  breast  a  Heaven/' 

for  nature  unaccustomed  to  liberty,  and  prone  to  abuse 
k,  became  as  rebellious  and  disorderly  under  the  %Ki^ 
vetnment  of  Reason,  as  she  had  been  base  and  ser- 
vile,  under  that  of  Tyranny  and  Superstition — In  fine 
she  turned  upon  her  new  advocates  and  destroyed 
many — At  this  period,  Ambition  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing by,  perceived  the  struggle,  and  saw  a  feir  oppor- 
tunity for  his  own  promotion — he  proposed  a  plan  of 
conciliation^    which   the   contending  parties  accepted — 

*  I  have  in  view,  with  other  evil  consequences  of  superstition 
in  power^  the  assassination,  which  followed  the  revocation  of  the 
^ict  pf  ]!^antz.        - 
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mid  %etng  plao^dF  in  the  seftt  of  governtnenrt  himself^ 
cbose  old  Polity'  for  bis  prime  minister,  at)d  aided  by 
bis  counsels,  cotoposed  the  populace  and  led  th^m  on 
to  battle^'—svch  forces  wider  such  a  general,  performed 
wondehrfr-^tkey  <son^ered  every  tbtng  but  themselves— 
they  returned  aigalti  and  agani  4b  then*  native  «oil,  laden, 
with  the  spoils^  of  the  earth;  and  in  return  for  their 
services,  theH^  nenr  governor  not  oidy  divided  with  them 
those -spoib^^  bmt  in  order  to  enjoy  them  with  a  sest, 
put  them*  In'possession  of  their  andent  charter — ^  legal 
€Uihotitg  for  the  ,tominission  of  sin — ^herc  are  the  causes 

of  itii  pHretont  Htentiousness- and  this  is  -a  short  his-' 

tory  df  t'h^  ireiich  natidh; 


PAROCHICAL  EDUCATtON. 

Would  the  superior  orders  of  die  established  clergy,  be 
prevailed  on  to  appropriate  at  least  one-fourth  of  their 
revenues  to  the  education  of  youth ;  a  work  in. which  thef 
inferior  clergy  might  be  employed  to  their  own,  and  to 
the  public  advantage,  the  best  imaginable  ground  work 
would  be  laid,  for  iniproving  the  public  mind,  for 
allaying  the  discontents  x>f  the  people,  and  for  strength- 
ening the  British  constitution  Had  they  these 
important  objects  sufficiently  at  beart-^tfaey  would  see- 
that  as  public  virtue  is  the  best  security  of  a  state — so 
religious  eduGfttion  and  instruction,  are  the  best  promoter 
*^^  pablic  virtue— but  that  system  of  instraction  whicfc 
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issues  ofUy  from  the  pulpit,  to  an  tmedmaiti!  audicQccri^ 
furnisbes  but  a  very  feeble  barcier  indeed^  agaiust  tb# 
subtlety  of  infidelity^  or  the  impo»ing  influence  of  super* 
stition-  A  regular  national  or  parochical  eduqation^r 

to  the  e:^pences  of  which,  one-fourth  of  the  revenues  of  th& 
superior  clergy  would  probably  be  adequate ;  would  I 
have  no  doubt  in  quarter  of  a  ceptury,  alter  very  much 
the  aspect  of  this  country — and  the  increasing  sta'bility^ 
that  this  mode  of  proceeding,  would  impart  to*  the 
Qhurcb  and  constitution,  would  in  the  view  of  a  pious- 
and  rational  clergyqian,  possessed  of  from  sixi  hun. 
dred  to  six  thousand  pouiid^  per  annum^  (church  re* 
venue,)  be  consider^  as  adequate  compensation^  ifx 
t}ie  sacrifice  of  one-foU)rth— r— it  would  be  so  muah  givers 
up^  for  tbi:  better  securijty  and  more  peaceful^  .^niPyr 
ment  of  that  which  remained*— whUe  the  relrigious  an4  S^ 
benevolent  mind,  would  be  gratified  with  observing  ^^ 
the  seed$  o£  refokmatiQa  thrown  into-  a  soil,  cultiva* 
tad  by  the  property  o£  the  church,,  guarded  by  tb^ 
state,  and  wa,tesed  by  chose  husbaiulmen,  whose  offi^ 
it.  is — NoE  would  the  latter  bavc^  cause  to  coaoiplaia 
of  this  i^dgm^t  of  their  revenues ;  since  thre^pavts^ 
(enough  in  all  conscience  fov  the  maintenance  of  i^ 
pious  pastor  and  his  family)  would  ren;uun ;. .  and  one 
only  would  be  applied,,  to'  the  literary  insti^uction  o£ 
the  poor,  and  the  more  comf9rtabIe  accommodation  of 
th^  inferior  cleiigy,  upoji  whom,  as  iu  other  cases,, 
the  laborious  offices  of  .iustruetion  woulc^  principally 
devolve. 
Wfaen.it  is.  received  a&  a  probable  trutl^   that  had 
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tjie  clergy  of  France  preinous  to  the  revolution^  xxhu 
led  to  reform  their   charcfij   and  by  a  system  of   pa- 

rochical  educatioR,  laid  the  foundation  of  its^  improre- 

» 

ment— that  they  also  might  have  proved  the  Sa. 
viour  of  their  state — none  who  are  interested  in  the 
pubhc  welfare,  will  regard  with  contempt  the  perfor- 
mance of  those  duties,  upon  which  our  improvement 
as  a  christian  nation,  and  our  safety  as  an  enlightened 
state,  are  evjdently  suspended. 

To  promote  integrity  and  christian  morals,  education 
is  indispensible-^but  alas!  I  fear  neither  the  laud 
proprietors,  fior  the  catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  take 
as  much  pains  as  they  might,  to  haVe  the  children  of  the 
poor  educated— —How  this  in  Connaught  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  has  been  neglected,  is  no  secret  to  those^ 
who  have  studied  the  liistory  of  this  country 

This  neglect  of  education,  has  appeared  to  me  to  result 
from  a  mistaken  policy — landholders  may  suppose,  that 
if  the  Irish  peasantry  were  once  illuminated,  it  would 
give  them  a  sentiment  of  ambition,  unfavourable  to  sub- 
ordination——To  this  I  reply — impossible — provided 
they  are  made  by  precept  and  example,  to  understand 
the  beauty  and  advantages  which  result  to  themselves,  and 
to  society,  from  that  just  subordination,  which  is  every 
where  inoulcated  by  the  gospel,  and  which  is  indispensi- 
ble  to  the  well  being  of  a  state— -they  might  indeed  aspire 
to  such  a  measure  o|[  decency  in  their  persona,  cottages 
and  gardeps,  and  in  the  intercourses  of  life,  as  was 
totally  unknown  to  their  ancestors;  and  they  mighty 
and  probably  would ^  entertain  an  idea,,  that  four,  six>  or 
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eight-pence  per  daj,  is  not  adequate  remaneration  for  a 
peasant^s  labor — ^butif  the  vrealthy  landlord  considers,  that 
independent  of  the  pleasure,  which  as  a  gentleman  he 
would  derive,  from  the  prospect  of  a  decent,  thriving, 
and  industrious  tenantry  around  him  ;  how  much  the  value 
of  his  lands  would  l>e  enhanced,  by  the  growing  taste  of 
the  peasantry  for  improvement,  I  think  he  would  no 
longer  l>e  in  love,  with  the  mistaken  policy  of  keeping 
them  in  ignorance,  poverty,  and  consequent  immorality 
for  the  sake  of  profit.*— ^Seminaries  for  christian  educa^ 
tion,  being  the  sure  nurseries  of  peace  and  improvement ; 
little  colonies  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  decent  laborers^, 

• 

would  be  produced  by  them  ;  and  these,  if  paid  by  the 
landholder  affair  price  for  their  labor,  would  pay  him 
back  again,  an  advanced  price  for  his  land  and  accom- 
modations;  and  thus  every  thing  taken  into  account, 
even  the  landholder  would  be  an  ultimate  gainer  by  the 
education  of  the  poor 

.*  In  this  section  I  have  addressed  myself  to  the  resident 
landlord  only  ;  concei?jDg  it  w«ald  be  a  useless  task  to  preach 
to  him>  who  manifests  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  native  country  and  its  peasantry,  by  spending  his 
time  and  fortune  in  another. 


THE    AKGELIC   ESTIMATE  OF  VIRTUE,    DIAMETRICAU^Y 
OPPOSITE  TO  THAT  OF  THE  HUMAN. 

'^  If  we  suppose  that  there  are  superior  beings  tii:^ 
look  into  the  ways  of  men  (as  it  is  highly  probable  thecp 
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are  both  from  reason  and  xevelatioD)  how  difieireBt  miiftt 
be  theij^  agtions  of  us,  from  thcMB  which  w&  are  apt  to 
form  of  one  another  !<f-*-^A  contemplatmn  of  God's  wcfrk^ 
a  voluntary  act  of  justice  to  our  own  detrirnenty  a  gene- 
rous concern  for  the  good  of  mankind^  tears  shed  in 
silence  for  the  misery  of  others^— a  private  desire  of  re« 
jientmenty  broken  and  subdued,  an  unfeigned  exercise 
4>f  humility,  or  any  other  virtue,  are  such  actions  as  nrt 
glorious  in  their  sight,,  and  denominate  men  great  and 
reputable-  '  The  most  famous  among  us,  are  often 

looked  upon  with  pity  and  contempt,  or  with  indigoa^ 
tion-Hvhile  those  who  are  more  obscure,  are  regarded 
with  love,  witib  a^robation  and  esteem^^    ■ 

SPECTATOR. 


/ 


MYSTIC  AND  ACTIVE  PIETY, 
CON&IBBRED, 

In,  the  vast  catalogue  of  errors  whidi  have  crept  into 
the  christian  church — that  of  rendering  mystic  and  active 
pieiy  independent  of  each  other,  has  uot  been  the  least^ 
I  shall  commence  this  essay  with  endeavouring  to  make 
manifest  the  error  of  that  principle,  which  tends  to  ren« 
der  its  believers  contented  in  a  life  of  useless  neutrality — 
that  the  idea  of  the  gifts,  whether  natural  or  spiritual 
which  we  receive,  being  merely  intended  for  our  own 
use,  has  this  tendency ;  I  think  will  be  admitted  by  all. 
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who  with  the  cool  eye  of  reason,  inspect  the  nature  and 
effects  of  this  sentiment— —«tbat  the  persons  holding  it^ 
have  in  general  been  sweetly  conducted  into  the  haven  of 
'temporal  rest  and  security,  I  an\  willing  to  admit ;  but 
whether  they  have  been  instrumental  in  the  same  extensive 
degree,  as  the  advocates  of  active  piety,  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  mankind^  can  be  best  ascertained,  by  a 
comparison  of  their  numbers  and  religious  condition, 
with  those  of  the  opposite  opinion  ;  who  holding  the 
improvement  of  every  talent  committed  to  Iheir  care, 
as  a  matter  of  religious  obligation  ;  have  experienced 
their  labors,  whether  private  or  public,  crowned  with  a 
success,  that  has  rendered  them  of  the  first  consequence 
to  civil  as  well  as  religious  society ;  and  the  very  great 
advantage  they  have  in  point  of  numbers,  over  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  quiet  system,  manifestly  proclaim  the 
superiority  of  the  former,  and  the  more  effectual  ten« 
dency  of  their  principles,  to  promote  the  religious  and 
social  comforts  of  so  frail  a  being  as  man As  a  cor- 
roboration of  this  fact,  I  would  just  notice,  that  in  tjie 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
where  the  protestant  religion  has  obtained  footing,  the 
advocates  of  active  piety  have  increased  (at  least  in  inany 
places;)  in  a  proportion  of  perhaps  fifty  to.  one  of  Ibe 
other  party — ^and  as  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  a  l^rge  .pro- 
portion of  these,  maintain  a.  character  equally  moral  with 
that  of  the  majority  of  quietists — the  inference,  to  every 
reasonable  and  impartial  mind,    must  at   once  present 

itself — '• But  I  may  be  asked,  has*mystic  piety  no 

influence  at  all  in  the  religiously  social  circle-*-or  a$  a 
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phantom  that  ba»4o||g  misled  her  votaries^  will  her  fleef<^ 
ing  shadow  gradually  disappear,  as  the  day  advances  ■■  * 
the  clear  day,  in  which  objects  are  seen  as  they  are — 
and  are  ralaecf  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness? — I  an- 
swer— no — she  ha«  her  place  in  the  christian  building — 
she  is  not  a  phantom,  but  a  real  existence — and  the  err^r 
of  her  professed  advocates  consists ;  in  directing  the 
whole  of  their  attention  to  1 6 at  part  of  the  edifice  where 
she  is  stationed — by  which  perpetual  proneness,  they 
acquire  a  narrow  and  contradicted  i;ision,.  a  fond  and 
mistaken  derotioa  to  the  single  object  which  attracts  their 
attention— the  consequence  tb,  they  become  incapable  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  christian  church, 
and  the  liberal  design  of  its  establishment — and  are  dis- 
posed to  view  with  contempt  the  exertions  of  those,  who 
are  every  day  labouring  to  extend  to  its  dominion — they 
will  indeed  sometimes  concede  so  much  to  the  apostles  of 
the  active  principle,  as  to  allow  that  they  may  be  well* 
meaning  men — but  this  is  usually  accompanied  with  a 
sentiment,  that  they  are  not  called  to,  nor  qualified  for 

the  work  they  undertake As  causes  however  will  be 

judged  of  by  their  effects— the  effects  of  each  sentiment 

must  determine  the  controversy 

That  the  succesa  attending  the  labors  of  these  apostles, 
is  an  evident  token  of  their  qualification,  and  of  the 
approbation  of  Providence,  appears  to  me  a  rational 
deduction  ;  and  is  also  conformable  to  scripture ;  which 
asserting,  that  he  who  runs  without  being  sent,  shall  not 
profit  the  people,  must  suppose,  that  he  who  profits  the 

* 

people,  is  sent  and  qualified  for  the  work   he  succeed^ 
in 
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But  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  place  which  the 
great  Author  of  Christianity,  seems  to  have  assigned 
mystic  piety  in  his  spiritual  buildyig — I  do  conceive  it 
to  be  the  foundation  or  moving  cause  of  the  active — that 
which  gives  it  vigour  and  stability  ;  but  as  a  foundation 
without  a  superstructure,  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  accom- 
nnodation  of  a  family,  so  mystic  without  active  piety,  is 
utterly  unadapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  the  great 
mass  of  whom  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  lan- 
guage of  angels 1  do   know  and    believe,  that   there 

are  among  the  advocates  of  mystic  piety,  some  persons 
who  have  experienced  what  it  is,  to  sit  in  heavenly  places 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  to  hold  communion  with  him  their 
•head,  and  with  each  other,  in  the  language  of  superior 
spirits ;  and  that  a  degree  of  enjoyment  is  felt  in  this 
state,  exceeding  the  utmost  power  of  language  to  describe, 
I  myself  have  known  and  experienced — but  does  the 
mystic  theology  on  this  account,  answer  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  founder  of  the  christian  church,  in  relation 
to  his  numerous  family  of  mankind — I  believe  otherwise — 
the  profound  ignorance  of  numbers  who  assemble  pro- 
fessedly for  the  enjoyment  of  this  mystic  intercourse, 
with  regard  to  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity — 
or  even  with  rejgard  to  those  doctrines,  which  distinguish 
themselves  from  others  of  the  christian  name,  abundantly 
confirm  the  sentiment — not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  con- 
tempt which  that  particular  class  amongst  them,  which 
in  the  English  universities,  Barclay  termed,  ^^  the  young 
fry^^  are  known  to  manifest  of  true  godly  sorrow,  or 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  a  conscious  experience  of 
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sin  forgiven,  or  the  snares  of  an  enemy  broken — persons 
in  either  of  these  states,  appear  to  me  to  have  very  little 
encouragement  to  e?^ct  instrumental  help,  even  frbrti 
the  majority  of  grave  and  sober  quictists ;  who  notwith- 
standing they  have  either  been  blessed  or  cursed  with 
an  abundance  of  the  things  of  this  world  ;*  have  little 
time,  and  perhaps  less  inclination,  to  attend  to  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  mankind — amongst  the  advocates  of  active 
piety  indeed, f  they  will  find  numbers,  who  can  speak  a 
word  in  season  from  their  own  experience,  to  the  soul  in 
these  states — but  if  they  tljrned  their  attention  to  those, 
whose  profession  of  religion  is  to  be  silent  about  it ;  and 
in  the  agony  of  their  souls  enquired,  **  What  shall  we  do 
to  be  saved,'*  from  the  whole  body  of  sin,  or  from  thii  * 
and  that  besetting  evil ;  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
to  use  the  utmost  caution,  lest  thev  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those,  who  Galleo  like  care  for  none  of  these 
things ;  or  who  (in  the  language  of  a  good  woman  now 
dead  and  gone)  are  in  "  the  Ishmaelitish  mocking  spirit*' — 
those  who  have  been  in  the   practice  of  perusing  the 


*  This  idea  has  been  derived,  not  only  from  the  possibility 
•f  the  case  ;  but  frequently  from  a  recollection  of  a  remarkable 
observation  of  Mary  Ridgeway's — speaking  in  a  religious  meet* 
ing  in  Dublin,  on  the  subject  of  riches,  sHb-  observed  to  her 
itiends,  "  In  bis  wrath,  he  has  heard  your  prayers"—- .  » 

f  By  active  piety,  is  not  merely  meant  preaching  and  prayer  ; 
but  also  visiting  the  sick  and  the  afflicted — counselling  the 
tempted — relieving  the  needy,  and  in  every  possible  way  con- 
tributing to  lighten  the  load  of  human  affliction -A  consci- 
ousness of  having  sufiRsred  much  from  the  uncharitable  neglect 
of  th^se  duties,  in  many  seasons  of  deep  probation  ;.  has  given 
the  Author  perhaps  a  more  penetrating  sense  of  their  impor- 
tance—and at  times  and  seatonst  a  more  lively  feeling  for  tlie 
ufflicted,  than  he  otherwise  would  ever  have  known. 
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jouraals  of  amiable  persons,  wbo  have  travelled  for  the 
propagation  of  mystic  theologj-,  may  recollect  the  pas- 
sage— it  is  truly  significant ;  and  I  hope  will  not  fail  of 
its  due  weight  of  influence  upon  such  of  her  professing 
friends,  as  meet  with  a  renewal  of  the  caution  in  these 
pages— nor  do  I  think  it  improper  (as  I  shall  conceal 
the  names  of  the  parties)  to  give  a  hint  of  the  reproof, 
which  two  young  men  of  this  class  drew  upon  themselves, 
by  manifesting  a  conduct  of  this  sort  in  tbe  presence  of 
a  zealous  woman,  who  not  being  under  the  restraints  of 
mystic  theology,  told  them,  that  their  mirth  took  its  rise 
from  a  laughing  devil  which  possessed  them — this  reproof 
was  probably  inflamed  by  the  observation  of  Ishmuelitish 
tnockingj  coming  from  a  quarter,  from  whence  it  was 
least  expected,  and  upon  an  ocpasion,  when  an  assembly 

was  collected  for  religious  co-operatioa  and  assistance 

I  am  aware  however,  that  persons  of  this  description, 
are  only  nominal  professors  of  the  mystic  path ;  properly 
speaking,  they  are  only  the  descendants  of  those  who 
once  trod  in  it — but  as  they  are  the  acknowledged  mem- 
bers of  a  "  visible  gathered  church^^^  to  use  the  pious 
WoolmanT  expression,  making  the  high  and  holy  pro- 
fession of  being  "  led  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  truth," 
such  conduct  becomes  more  remarkable — not  that  I  would 
pursue  the  uncandid  method,  of  arguing  against  any  true 
christian  principle  and  its  natural  effects,  from  the  pe- 
culiar ignorance  or  weakness  of  any  man,  persuaded  that 
every  true  principle  might  be  disputed  in  this  way,  and 
the  faults  even  of  good  men  brought  in  as  arguments 
against  the  truth  of  their  religion — but  as  this  Ishmaelitish 
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mocking  (with  various  other  evils,)  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  natural  product  of  a  general  principle,  I  the  more 
freely  notice  it  This  general  principle  is,  birth-right 
n^embership — a  door  of  admission,  which  would  not  be 
opened  to  a  candidate  even  for  ^  political  post,  in  an  age* 
of  reason ;  but  which  in  the  precincts  of  a  religious 
society,  must  ever  be  the  certain  inlet  to  corruption  and 

decay 

That,  the  instrumental  founders  of  the  church  to 
which  I  allude  (and  of  whose  principles  I  intend  to 
take  more  particular  notice  hereafter)  were  of  the 
^  same  opinion,  I  infer  from  Barclay's  observation,  (very 
full  indeed  to  the  point,)  that  "  when  men  became 
christians  by  birth,  and  not  by  conversion y  Christianity 
came  to  be  hsf^^ — here  indeed  I  confess  a  fear  may  na- 
turally suggest  itself,  that  the  valuable  testimonies  given 
a  society  to  bear,  may  lose  much  of  their  lustre,  if  de- 
pendent upon  afe^  convinced  members  for  support — 
but  not  to  say  any  thing  of  providential  superintendence, 
which  is  never  inattentive  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  own  purposes-*— the  most  likely  way  to  maintain  and 
spread  the  influence  of  those  testimonies,  even  in  the 
eye  pi  reason— 19  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  their 
original foundatimi — nor  should  a  society  anxious  to  pro- 
mote reformation  in  the  earth,  stop  even  here — but 
should  go  forward  to  examine,  whether  tj;ie  original 
builders  left  any  part  of  their  system  weak  or  unde- 
fended ;  or  whether  any  part  of  it  is  capable  of  enlarge- 

*  See  a  marginal  note  io  his  Apology  page  276. 
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ment— — As  to  the  rule  of  disci pliue  to  which  I  have  ' 
alluded — it    appears  somewhat   strange   to   me,    that    a 
fiociety  professing    to  derive   its  instructions   from   the 
fountain  of    Truth   and    Wisdom^    shall  after  numerous 
proofs  of  the  effects  of  birthright  membership,  continue 
to  retain  within  its  bosom  a  great  majority  of  persons, 
who  (without  entering  into  any  invidious  examination  of* 
morals^  to  say  the  least,. set  but  little  value  upon  the  pe- 
culiarities,   which  distinguish  the  church    within  whose 
pale   they  were  born  ;  whilst  others  who  might  be  con- 
vinced  of   its  essential   principles,  and  touched  with  a 
true   desire  of  conversion   (if  my  knowledge  of  this  so- 
ciety be  right)   would  be  expected  to  assume  its  singU" 
laritieSy  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  admission  to  its 
privileges — this  tribute  to  formality,  without  a  conviction 
cf  duty  no  upright  mind  will  pay — the  hypocrite,   who 
proposes  to  enter  it  from  motives  of  a  merely  pecuniary 
nature,  may  conform,   and  will  conform    to  any   thing 
which  serves   his  purpose — but  a  society   which  wishes 
to   increase    the   true    wheat  of    christian  doctrine  and 
practice-— and  to  purge  its  garner  of  the  chaff  of  igno- 
rance, fdnnality  and  licentiousness — should  in  my  hum- 
ble  opinion  close  the  door  of  birthright  for  ever* — and 
open  that   of    convincement  to    all    without  exception, 
who  being  weary   and  heavy  laden,  are  seeking  "  Him 
of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,'* 
from  a  conviction  of  that  unerring  spirit  (by  which  the  ;^ 

*  The  late  Mary  Ridgeway  once  said  id  the  Author's  hear- 
ing— that  in  her  opinioa,  the  society  of  which  she  was  a  member, 
Aever  was  the  same^  since  the  adoption  of  this  modern  rule. 
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people  of  whom  I  am  -now  wridog  profe&s  to  be  led)  that 
He  and  He  alone  can-  give  rest  to  their  souls— this  wheQ 
evidenced  by  its  corresponding  fruits,  is  in  my  judg. 
menty  the  only  true  passport  into  a  christian  society — 
and  admit  men  by  what  other  door  you  please,  as  an  in- 
strument to  maintain  your  numbers,  without  the  Lord  by 
his  spirit  and  providence  interfere  to  prevent  the  fruit 
of  your  indiscretion  ;  you  will  be  sure  to  secure  to  your 
society,  a  preponderance  of  ignorance,  dead  formality, 

and  secret  licentiousness Of  this  truth  the  sasacious 

Wesley  was  not  insensible,  when  he  made  the  following 
abort  clause,  the  only  indispensible  qualification,  for  ad- 
mission into  the  societies,  of  which  he  was  the  instru- 
mental founder — namely — ^'  A  desire  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  aud  to  be  saved  from  sin*'  (evidenced 
l>y  certain  fruits)  and  this  fundamental  principle  of  Me- 
thodism is  I  believe  still  retained  amongst  them — ^but  have 
they  suffered  in   point  of  numbers,    by  the  restoration 
of  <his  primitive  rule  ? — the  state  of  their  societies  in  the 
protestant  settlements  already  alluded  to,    will  answer; 
but  their  unremitted  labors,  have  naturally  a  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  church,  and  m  promote 
its  knowledge — ^while  their  discipline  improves  its  mora^ 
lity — not  that  I  consider  the  Methodist  societies  as  the 
models  of  a  perfect  christian  church  ;  or  as  having  alto- 
gether preserved  their  primitive  zeal  and  humilitj^,  but 
as  a  people  who  have  recovered  a  considerable  portion 
of  primitive  Christianity,  from  the  confused  mass  of  po- 
pery ;  and  as  being  one  of  the  mbst  perfect  and  useful 
systems  of  protestantism  now  in  existence— *the  primitive 
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rules  of  Methodism  it  is  true  were  hard  to  iiiatntaio ; 
for  I  believe  they  required  its  ministers  (at  least  all  who 
were  able)  to  preach  in  the^pcn  streets,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  would  not  go  to  hear  them  in  houses^ — and 
of  those  who  were  admitted  to  society  communioni  not 
only  to  visit  them  in  a  family  capacity,  but  to  pay  them 
a  religious  visit  at  stated  times  in  secret,  and  never  to 
depart  without  prayer ;  for  which  the  pious  and  bene-  . 
volent  Wesley  well  knew,  these  religious  conferences 
were  an  excellent  preparative — but  this  species  of  use- 

c. 

ful  and  "  active  piety"  he  justly  observed,  would  soon  be 
abandoned  by  persons  who  were  not  earnest  in  the  work, 
as  a  system  of  perfect  drudgery*— I  think  it  necessary 
here  to  qualify   my    observations,    upon   the   article  t)f 
membership  by  birthright,  and  its  apparent  evil  conse- 
quences,   by  saying ;    that   although  the  fruits   I  have 
described,  appear   to  me  naturally  to  result  from    that 
rule  of  religious  society,   and  from  several   other  rules 
which  shall  be  noticed  in  a  future  disquisition — yet  I  am  not 
of  opinion,  that  any  powers  of  human  wisdom  however 
industriously  exerted,  are  adequate  to  the  cure  of  moral 
evil — it  has  its  foundation  in  nature  ;  and  will  break  out 
more  or   less    in  all  societies  of  men — ^ — its  operations 
however,  by   the  authority  of  gospel  rule,  may  be  par- 
tially prevented — and  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  discharge  of  other  religious  duties  due  them  by 
society  y  men  may  have  their  judgments  so  far  enlightened, 
as  to  perceive  that  it  is  their  irue  interest y  seriously  to  en, 

*  This  part  of  the  system,  has,  I  believe,  in  fact,  been  very 
much  abandoaed  of  late. 
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gage  in  the  work  of  their  own  salvation — With  regard  to 
those  whose  hearts  are  honest,  but  who  are  prevented  by 
a  consideration  of  their  own  inhrniities,  from  putting 
forth  a  finger  to  assist  their  fellow  men  in  this  great  and 
important  work — it  would  be  well  for  such  to  consider — 
that  in  the  great  work  of  reformation,  no  human  instru- 
ment could  ever  have  been  used,  if  absolute  perfection 
had  been  an  indispensible  requisite Man,  has  no  righ- 
teousness whatever  of  his  own  to  preach — the  whole 
of  whatever  is  excellent  in  him — and  the  whole  of 
whatever  he  possesses,  inwardly  or  outwardly,  tiiat  can 
be  rendered  useful  to  his  species,  together  with  himself y 
who  has  received  them,  are  all  the  property  of  God — this 
is  the  first  truth  for  him  to  consider  ;  and  this  once  cor- 
dially received,  he  will  according  to  his  capacity  (which 
perhaps  for  the  most  part,  may  not  be  unfitly  described^ 
by  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  worm  beneath  his  feet) 
devote  his  little  all  to  God  ;  for  his  all  that  is  either 
good  or  useful,  he  knows  he  has  derived  from  Him 
alone— ^His  corruptions  and  infirmities,  the  enlightened 
man,  knows  he  has  derived  from  another  source — he  is 
neither  ignorant  of,  nor  attached  to  these — on  the  con- 
^ary  they  are  the  deepest  source  of  his  humiliation  ;  but 
he  does  not  expect  to  have  them  removed  by  the  wilful 

neglect  of  any  duty it  is  not  by  lying  down  in  despair 

and  abstaining  from  medicine,  that  the  disorders  of  the 
physical  or  moral  body  will  be  healed ;  but  by  the  ap« 
plication  of  proper  remedies. 

Our  great  moral  physician  who  is  also  the  lawgiver  of 
his  churchy  has  done  every  thing  which  can  be  done  for 
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his  people^  consistent  with  their  free  agency — he  has 
pointed  out  to  them  in  the  gospel  the  way  to  happiness-^ 
he  has  promised  to  heal  their  maladies,  to  supply  their 
necessities,  and  to  be  their  protector  while  they  adhere 
to  him — he  has  shewn  them  how  to  do  this,  by  the  in- 
structions he  has  given  them  ;  and  he  has  endowed  them 
with  the  faculty  of  reason,  to'understand  those  instruc- 
tions. He  does  not  demand  from  any  of  his  creatures 
more  than  he  has  given  them  a  capacity  to  fulfil — but 
in  proportion  to  the  gifts  with  which  he  has  endowed 
them,  and  the  opportunities  which  his  providence  has 
furnished  of  rendering  those  gifts  beneficial,  in  the  same 

proportion  he  expects  their  faithful  improvement 

In  the  gospel  he  has  frequently  held  out  promises  of 
encouragement  to  the  diligent  labourer,  and  pronounced 
awful  judgments  upon  the  slothful  and  unprofitable  ser« 
tant,  and  even  in  the  present  life,  those  rewards  and 
punishments,  both  in  an  individual  and  society  capacity, 
have  evidently  commenced. 

Ought  not  these  considerations  to  operate  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  friends  of  retirement,  to  bestir  themselves^ 
and  enter  upon  a  diligent  examination  of  their  system — 
nor  yet  to  suffer  a  mistaken  deference  of  custom,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  abolishing  any  impediment  which  they 
may  perceive  in  it,  to  the  progress  of  vital  godliness,  and 

a  more  general  spread  of   the  gospel If  those  who 

have  been  called  to  this  work,  suffer  the  fear  of  man, 
or  the  love  of  ease  and  honor  in  the  beaten  path  of  their 
little  community,  or  the  weakness  of  any  instrument 
which  heaven  may  use  to  enlighten  them — I  say  if  they 
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suffer  any  one,  or'  all  of  these  impedinients,  to  retard 
their  obedience,  and  persevere  iu  this  iniideIity*^those 
whom  they  may  esteem  as  the  filth  and  offscouring  of 
mankind,  may  receive  their  testimony  and  their  crown ! 
Qor  in  the  busincs  of  reformation,  should  they  suffer  a 
little  and  low  spirit  of  party,  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
ferring with  their  fellow  christians  of  other  denominations, 
whose  piety  or  talents,  may  qualify  them  to  throw  light 
upon  subjects  of  general  utility. 

These  observations  are  a  debt  that  I  have  long  believed 
I  owed  to  the  society  in  which  I  was  educated — and 
which   notwithstanding  many   painful   circumstances,    I 

still  continue  to  regard  with  affection^ 1  wish  them  to  * 

give  an  impartial  hearing  to  the  truths  which  concern 
them ;  and  which  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  die 
writer,  he  conceives  are  worthy  of  attention. 

In  truth  I  can  declare  that  I  ardently  covet  their  pros- 
perity— I  covet  the  removal  of  that  uncharitable  coldness 
which  freezes  zeal,  and  which  seems  to  close  their  bosoms 
against  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  of  their  christian  bre- 
thren— nor  can  they  I  trust,  say  in  truth,  that  However 
plain  the  writer  has  expressed  his  sentiments  in  these 
pages — that  they  manifest  a  spirit  of  malignity,  or  contain 
the  language  of  reproach. 
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DOCTRINES 

or   TKl 

SiUAKER  AND  METHODIST  SOCIETIES, 

INSPECTED  AND  COMPARED  BRIEF  SKETCH  OP 

THEIR  GOVERNMENT  AND  MORAL  CHARACTER. 


Quaker  Sotitty  first  considered. 

■ 

Doctor  Mosheim,  the  German  historian-  asserts,  that 
George  Fox,  the  instrumental  founder  of  this  society, 
derived  his  doctrine  from  the  writings  of  the  mystics, 
which  at  that  time  were  in  the  hands  of  many,  or  picked 

it  up  froiii  the  conversation  of  some  mystics 1  have 

read  George  Fox's  Journal,  but  do  not  remember  any 
passage  in  it,  nor  yet  in  any  of  the  histories  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  society,  that  give  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  his  sentiments — I  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  belie vingy  that  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  isxpe- 
rience ;  or  of  supernatural  light,  unfolding  the  mysterious 
passages  of  scripture*— Whether  this  his  e^tpericnCe  was 
strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  mystic  authors,  is  hard  to 
determine ;  but  to  assert  that  the  whole  bf  his  doctrine 
was  derived  from  the  opinions  or  experience  of  others, 
I  believe  erroneous  and  unjust — Had  tBe  Quakers  indeed 
espotrsed  and  continued  to  maintain  the  doctrines  attri- 
buted'to  them  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  their  present  prosperity 
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in  the  world  would  be  littjf  less  than  miraculous,  for  the 
historian  represents  that,  **  they  renouuce  the  rjght  of 
self  defence,  and  let  pass  with  impunity,  and  even  with- 
out resistance,  the  attacks  that  are  made  on  their  pos- 
sessions, their  reputation,  nay   on  their  lives" 

The  first  race  of  Quakers  suffered  deep  persecution, 
rather  than  give  up  their  peculiar  testimonies;  their 
manners  were  so  offensive  to  human  pride,  and  were  so 
calculated  to  reprove  it ;  that  if  their  principles  in  every 
other  respect,  corresponded  with  the  received  maxims  of 
the  age,  their  unflattering  deportment  alone,  would  have 
procured  them  persecution — but  they  seemed  absolutely 
raised  up  a^  stumbling  blocks  to  every  temper  short  of 
perfect  candor^  or  perfect  humility — and  the  age  in  which 

they  lived,  was  not  remarkable  for   either In  these 

days  of  persecution,  they  bore  with  astonishing  patience 
and  fortitude,  the  loss  of  property,  reputation,  and  even 
life  itself — In  fact  the  laws  of  those  times  afforded  them  lit- 
tle protection  in  any  case — they  were  a  people  '*  scattered, 
peeled,  and  trodden  under  foot''  in  the  beginning — and  in 
those  days  did  probably  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give 
birth  to  the  sentiment,  that  they  would  *'  resist  no  evil/* 
Matt.  V.  39 — in  modern  times,  however,  this,  with  several 
other  distinguishing  features  of  their  religion,  seems  to 
h^ve  worn  away,  as  they  uow  generally  claim  the  rights 
of  citizenship  wherever  they  are  settled — sue  like  others 
for  their  property,  and  seem  as  sensible  of  injury  as  most 
other  people — 1(9  their  honour  however  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, even  in  these  days  of  degeneracy,  that  they 
are  very   tender  of  human  fife;    nor  do  I  recollect  an 
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instance  of  any  member  of  this  society  enforcing,  fof* 
any  injury  received,  the  numerous  laws  of  this  country 
which  destroy  it. 

The  learned  historian  has  also  informed  the  world,  that 
Robert  Barclay  appeared  ^'  as  a  patron  and  defender  ^f 
Quakerism,  and  n*»t  as  a  professed  teacher" — here  also 
an  error  occurs — Robert  Barclay  bore  a  public  testimony 
to  those  doctrines  which  he  defended  with  his  pen — His 
letter  to  Charles  II.  prefixed  to  his  apology,  begins  thus — 
**  Robert  Barclay,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  of 

God  to  the  dispensation  of  the   gospel" The 

historian  proceeds — "  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Qua- 
kerism, from  whence  all  their  other  tenets  are^  derived, 
is  that  ancient  opinion  of  the  mystic  school — *  That  there 
lies  concealed  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  divine  reason,  a  spark  of  the  same  wisdom  that 
exists  in  the  supreme  Being.'  They  frequently  (said  be) 
call  it  divine  light,  sometimes  a  ray  of  the  eternal  wisdom, 
.  at  others  the  heavenly  Sophia,  wliom  they  supposed 
married  to  a  mortal,  and  whose  wedding  garments,  some 
of  their  writers  describe  with  the  most  pompous  elo- 
quence"*——- 

*  Where  Dr.  Mosheim  borrowed  this  heap  of  nonsense,  I 
am  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive — had  it  proceeded  from  one  of 
the  lower  class  of  people,  who  are  tisually  carried  away  by  their 
prejudices,  and  who  are  apt  to  believe  every  report;  it  would 

not  in  the  same  degree  have  excited  our  surprise 1  was 

bom  and  educated  in  this  society,  and  have  with  deep  attention 
read  most  of  its  writings,  and  although  I  confess  that  some  of 
its  ancient  productions,  particularly  the  works  of  Isaac  Penning- 
ton,  greatly  stumbled  and  discouraged  me, 'when  sincerely  in 
pursuit  of  the  divine  favour — for  in  them  I  did  not  find  the 
;5aviour  of  sinners,  set  forth  in  his  character  and  oil&ces,  as  1 
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It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  Mosbcim^  to  convince  his^ 
readers,  that  the  Quakers  believe,  that  man  possesses  hy 
nature  a  sufficient  good  to  save  him— an  infallible  guide 
to  direct  him,  which  is  as  properly  a4)art  of  his  nature  as 
yy  of  his  faculties ;  and  that  it  is  competent  to  these  ends 
without  any  extraneous  aid — I  have  known  many  valua^ 
ble  ministers  and  members  of  this  society,  that  I  am  sure 
were  not  of  this  opinion — but  held  the  deepest  sense  of 
man's  natural  depravity,  and  of  the^indispensible  neces. 

• 

sity  of  the  holy  spirits  influences,  to  sanctify  his  nature — 
*tis  true,  their  belief  in  the  methods  of  obtaining  these, 
difier  from  most  other  christians ;  but  their  opinion  of 
roans  own  inability,  and  the  necessity  of  the  holy  spirits 


have  since  done  in  other  writings — yet  the  heavenly  Sophia 
and  her  wedding  garments,  I  do  not  so  much  as  recollect  a 
vestige  of,  in  the  obscurest  of  their  works-^and  I  have  never  heard 
her  natne  mentioned  in  their  public  assemblies  "The  modern 

productions  of  the  Quakers,  are  still  less  subject  to  such  a  charge-— 
Henry  Tu Ice's  summary  of  their  principles,  is  clear  and  intelli« 
gible^-^ohn  Woolman's  writings  are  beautiful  for  their  simplicity, 
•aad  for  the  amiable  spirit  o^  philanthropy  which  they  breathe  ; 
-and  the  life  of  Churchman  is  remarkable,  for  the  numerous 
testimonies  il  furnishes  of  the  still  continued  presence  of  God 
with  his  people,  and  of  the  apostolic  gifts  with  which  he  con- 
tinues to  endow  a  few  of  them,  for  the  good  of  the  rest— Samuel 
Fothergill's  sermons  display  not  only  great  pathos  and  energy, 
but  are  remarkable  for  several  essential  principles-  of  the  gospel 
which  they  maintain. 

It  is  probable  that  John  Wesley^s  sermon  on  the  '*  almost 

christian,'*  has  given  as  much  offence,  as  the  obscurest  of  the 

'  Quakers  writings,  nevertheless  it  had  its  use,  and  propably  the 

others  have  not  been  fruitless ^But  I  must  confess  my  surprize 

tnat  so  great  a  character  as  John  Wesley  (from  whose  abridge- 
ment of  Mbsheim's  ecclesiastical  history,  I  am  now  extracting; 
and  who  had  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  this  people,  than 
Br.  Moshtsim)  should  give  his  readers  these  inconsistencies, 
without  any  remarks  upon  them ;  particularly  as  he  has  made 
observations  npon  sundry  parts  of  the  work. 
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influeoces^  are  perfectly  confer mal^e  to  the  records  of 
revelation  on  those  subjects. 

Within  the  pale  of  this  society,  it  is  certain  there  HMiy 
be  much  diversity  of  sentiment,  for  their  members  ari 
not  called  upon  for  an  individual  account  of  their  faitV; 
which  in  my  opinion  should  be  inspected  as  well  as  their 
morals,  for  I  hope  none  will  deny  but  it  is  at  least  of 

equal  consequence If  people  have  zjust  sensed 

their  fallen  estate,  of  the  need  they  have  of  a  redeemer, 
and  of  the  reality  of  future  rewards  and  punishments; 
their  deviations  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  will  be  likely 
to  affect  them  more  sensibly,  than  persons  destitute  of 
these  principles and  the  necessity  of  this  examina- 
tion into  the  faith  as  well  as  the  morals  of  individuals,  ap« 
pears,  from*a  recent  instance  of  their  rejecting  from  the 
bosom  of  their  church,  an  acknowledged  minister,^  for 
the  entertainment  of  principles  or  sentiments,  which  she 
had  held  for  many  years  before,  even  from  the  period  of 
her  entering  the  society. 

Mosheim  proceeds  to  observe^  ^'  that  they  exprciss 
themselves  in  a  very  ambiguous  manner  on  many  pomts 
that  relate  to  the  history  of  our  Saviour;  and  that  their 
notions  concerning  the  fruits  of  bis  su&rii^  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  death,  are  so  vague  and  obscure,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  know  what  is  their  opinion  about  the  de- 
gree of  this  efficacy,  and  the  nature  of  those  fruits" 

I  would  make  similar  observations  upon  this  passage, 
t»>  those  of  the  other  abridged  quotations  of  his  work ; 

*  Hannah  Barnard. 

-     N 
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namdy^  that  however  unreflecting  or  ignorant  persons 
in  their  community  y  may  entertain  these  importa^it  trans- 
actions ;  they  are  received  with  the  utmost  reverence  in 
the  full  extent  of  scripture  declaration,  by  tlieir  trul^y 
pious  and  enKghtened  members ;  and  however  it  might 
have  tended  formerly  to  sentiments  of  an  opposite  nature, 
its  conduct  of  late  with  regard  to  %hose  who  have  pub^ 
Hcly  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  clearly  ma- 
nifests its  present  ruling  sentiment. 

The  author  recollects  a  time,  when  he  enjoyed  the 
*reKgious  advantages  of  this  society — a  time,  when  in  the 
laud  of  his  nativity,  a  gracious  visitation  was  extended  to 
this  little  chiirch ;  but  ah  how  lost  and  scattered  since !  what 
ravages  has  the  enemy  made  within  its  borders !  and  how 
often  has  he  been  forced  to  lament  in  the  bitterness  of  bis 
heart,  not  only  the  state  of  this  society,  but  his  own, 
which  has  suffered  so  much  since  this  happy  period—- his 
attachment  to  the  real  christians  of  this  society  has 
never  varied*— be  knows  their  worth — but  still  he  cannot 
but  befieve  that  a  deficiency  of  charity  and  zeal  in  their 
religious  members ;  and  the  prevalence  of  irreligion  in 
otbersj  have  not  onty  obstructed  the  progress  of  their 
testimonies,  but  have  industriously  quenched,  the  rising 
desires  of  awakened  persons  in  other  communities,  from 
approaching  theirs. 

It  is  said  of  ^^  those  who  convert  many  to  righteous* 

'ness,^  that  they  ^^  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 

ever*^— but  bow  can  the  religious  members  of  this  commu- 

nity,  expect  to  be  instrumental  in  this  noblest  of  works, 

or  to  reap  the  rewavds  that  are  promised  to  the  faithful 
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labourer,  if  they  continue  in  a  state  of  indiSerence  to 
the  recovery  of  the  lost,  the  conviction  of  the  impeni- 
tent, or  the  attraction  of  those  who  by  the  influences 
of  the  heavenly  shepherd,  have  begun  to  enquire,  where 
Christ  "  feedeth  his  flock,  and  makech  them  to  lye  down 
at  noon  P'"  Whether  the  present  state  of  their  society, 
and  the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed,  are  calculated  to 
attract  these  enquirers  to  ^heir  fold  ;  or  to  hold  out  to  them 
an  encouraging  prospect  of  rest  and '  happiness  in  it,  I 
leave  as  the  subject  matter  of  their  own  serious  reflec- 
tion, and  shall  proceed  to  consider  some  further  pajrts  of 
their  history* 

Mosheim  observes  that  ^*  with  regard  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, the  Quakers  believe  they  neither  point  out  the  way 
of  salvation,  nor  lead  men  to  it^— and  that  they  have  not 
efficacy  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  human  mind,  and 
unite  it  to  God"-— I  do  not  believe  that  the  former  part 
of  this  clause,   contains  a  true  statement  of  the  genuine 

Quakers*  faith    on  the   subject It  is  the  doctrine 

of  the  Quakers — that  *'  all  scripture  given  by  in- 
spiration of*God,  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  ro^ 
proof,  for  correction,* for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  rftay  be  perfect,  &c." — and 
surely  he  cannot  believe  this,  and  yet  deny  that  it 
poijits  out  the  way  of  salvation  'As  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  clause,  which  implies  the  Doctor's  opinion, 
that  the  scriptures  have  ^^  sufficient  efficacy  to  illuminate 
the  human  mind,  and  unite  it  to  God" — I  do  admit  that 
this  is  not  ^he  Quakers'  faith  ;  .and  if  it  can  increase  the 
burthen  of  a  sinner's  enormities,  to  hold  the  same  gpif. 
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nix)n,  why  mine  are  increased— I  acknowledge  myself 
guilty  of  the  same  heresy,  and  shall  endeavour  to  defend 
it  Are  all  who  believe  in,  and  read  the  holy 

scriptures,  illuminated  ? — Are  they  united  to  God  ? — the 
Doctor  himself  if  be  were  alive^  would  hardly  answer  in 
the  affirmative — What  then  gave  birib  to  his  religious 
dream  ? — A  little  reflection  wotild  have  enabled  the  Doc- 
tor to  discover,  that  the  Bible  no  more  than  the  Eucha- 
rist  contains  this  independent  power — that  n<?ither  one  nor 

the  other  confer  grace^  ex  opere  operate* f  allow  that 

the  scriptures  contain  the  words  of  eternal  life,  but  a 
capacity  to  understand  them,  must  be  given  by  him  wh& 
dictated  them — or  in  oiher  words,  they  must  be  re- 
spoken  hy  the  spirit  which  gave  them  forth,  before  they 
can  come  with  power  to  the  heart  of  roan-— this  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Quakers^  is  conformable  to  scripture — to 
reason*— to  experience — and  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things — ^for  a  dead  letterf  cannot  impart  living  sensations- 


*  '«  Corfer  grace  ex  opere  operate'* — that  is>  as  Barclay  has- 
defined  it  in  his  Apology,  page  198 — "  If  a  «tiaQ  partake  of 
tfaem'^  (the  Romish  sacraments)  *'  he  thereby  obtains  remission 
of  sin,  though  be  remains  as  he  was''— agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
which  he  says  that  church  maintains. 

f  I  feel  it  necessary  in  this  place,  the  only  plaV:e  in  which  I  have 
ttted  the  expression,  to  o£fer  an  apology  for  stiling  the  Scriptures  » 
dead  letter---Sach  reason  must  own  they  are  to  the  unbHeliever, 
and  to  many  persons  who  mevely  read,  or  hear  them  read  as  a 
matter  of  form,  and  who  never  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of 
their  meaniog—l  have  used  the  expression  here  as  »  check  tO' 
those,  who  like  the  historian  attribute  them  to  that  power,  which 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  operations  of  which 
can  reach  to  those,  who  have  ncpcr  heard  the  Scr^imts,  to  those 
who  having  heard  reject  them,  or  to  those  who  hearing  them, 
proiit'  but  lilUe  by  their  instructions. 

Soiuf  persons  enp,  by  almost  dei^^  the  Scriptare»— such  are 
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to  man,  without  it  is  applied  by  a  living  prFnciple It 

is  the  office  of  the  holy  spirit  by  its  creatitig  vivifying 
power;  so  to  apply  the  holy  scriptures,  as  render  (hem 
instruments  of  salvation — and  to  this  spirit  the  Quakers 
justly  give  the  first  .place  in  the  work  of  conversion — but 
why  then  it  may  be  said,  have  you  spoken  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  the.  scriptures,  if  they  contain  no  power  to 
illuminate|y»e  hupsian  mind,  or  unite  it  to  God — I  answer — 
because  in^e  first  place,  they  contain  the  words  of  eternal 
life ;  and  should  therefore  be  received  with  the  deepest 
reverence  by  every  trembling  sinner ;  as  they  are  with 
joy  and  gratitude  by  every  exulting  saint ;  and  secondly, 
because  they  contain  the  words  of  eternal  life,  they  are 
therefore-  the  fittest  instruments  of  the  holy  spirit,  for 
the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners — and  it  is  a 


they  who  suppose  that  their  invariable  tendency  is  to  "illuminate 
the  human  mind,  and  to  unite  it  to  God" — a  power  which  in  its 
universal  and  unlimited  sense,  belongelh  unto  God  only 
Others  err  by  almost  excommunicdting  them — such  are  those 
churches  which  have  banished  thera  from  their  assemblies,  and 
leave  it  to  the  option  of  their  members,  whether  ihey  shall  read 
them  often,  or  never  read  them  at  all ;  (amongst  these  are  the 
Quakers) — a  most  gratifying  indulgence  indeed  to  ,the  c^rn.al 
mind ! these  latter  remind  me  of  the  treatment  which  Euro- 
pean princes  are  s^id  to  have  given  the  Pope— they  stroke  down 
the  holy  father,  and  speak  with  great  reverence  of  him.;  hut 
watch  every  opportunity  to  abridge  his  dominions  -  —Robert 
Barclay  has  spoken  with  great  reverence  of  the  Scriptur-es  in 
many  parts  of  his  Apology  ;  but  he  contributed  with  the  rest  of 
his  brethren,  to  have  them  banished  from  the  assemblies  of  the 
Quakers — thus  giving  them  a  good  word,  as  would  appear  ia 
return  for  the  loss  of  their  dominion.  There  appears  to  me 
good  reason  to  doubt,  that  neither  the  enlighteneds  sentiments 
which  this  society  h^s  published  (and  which  are  perfect  Arabic 
to  many  of  its  members)  nor  yet  the  almost  uninterrupted  silence 
which  has  overspread  its  religious  assemblies^  have  by  any  means 
compensated  to  the  people,  for  the  systematic  neglect  of  the 
Scriptvffes  in  those  assemblies. 
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little  remarkable  that  some  persons  who  have  never  read 
the  scriptures^  have  had  on  some  particular  occasions 
important  passages  suited  to  their  state,  brought  home  to 
their  minds  and  made  singularly  profitable,  in  the  way  of 
reproof,  consolation  in  trouble,  or  confirmation  in  vir- 
tuous pursuits — An  instance  of  this  kind  is  recorded  of 
a  roman  catholic  girl — she  was  in  the  station  of  a  servant, 
and  passed  with  her  mistress  for  an  idiot » J||ith  whom 
going  one  day  to  wait  on  her  bathing,  she  stood  for  a 
short  time  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  a  posture  of  me- 
ditation— her  mistress  seeing  her  thus  recollected,  accos- 
ted her  with  ^'  Well  thou  great  fool,  what  art  thou 
dreaming  about  now''-*-poor  Armelle,  for  that  was  her 
name,  like  one  awaked  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  turned 
toward  her  mistress,  and  with  the  utmost  mildness  and  sim- 
plicity, replied,  ^^  I  was  thinking  on  the  extreme  anguish 
and  affliction  which  pierced  the  heart  of  the  Son  of  God, 
when  he  passed  over  the  brook  Cedron,  (John  xviii.  ].) 
of  which  this  river  reminded  me** — ''  And  who  taught^ 
thee  (said  the  mistress)  that  the  son  of  God  passed  over 
the  brook  Cedron*' — She  replied  "  I  don*t  know,  but  I 
am  assured  he  passed  it**-— this  girl  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  singular  examples  of  humble  virtue,  that  we 
have  seen  heard  or  read  of;  a  fruit  which  mere  enthusi- 
asm never  produces — She  was  a  servant,  a  parent  and  a 
counsellor,  in  every  family  where  her  lot  was  cast^^and 
yet  this  mistress  with  whom  she  spent  a  large  portion 
of  her  life,  held  her  in  the  utmost  contempt  previous  to 
this  Conversation  ;  although  her  merit  was  very  visible  to 
every  other  member  of  her  family — but  Armelle  believed 
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it  her  duty  to  abide  under  every  providential  cross — and 
although  in  this,  she  was  influenced  by  the  single  const" 
deration  of  her  Lord's  pleasure — yet  the  divine  reflections 
and  the  sweet  harvest  -of  peace  which  were  plentifully, 
and  beyond  her  most  sanguine  expectations,  vouchsafed 
her ;  convinced  her  not  only  that  she  was  in  the  way  of 
her  duty — but  that  the  highest  and  niost  exalted  happi- 
necs  is  to  be  found  in  the  service  of  the  best  of  beings — 
'Tis  true  many  philosophers  would  smile  at  the  whole  of 
her  history;  but  this  smile  renders  it  not  less  real,  nor 
does  it  rob  Armelle  of  her  reward- 
But  to  return  to  the  Quaker  society 1  think  it  an  act 

of  justice  to  the  learned  historian  to  admit;  that  in  the 
commencement  of  this  society,  it  did  in  all  probability 
lean  too  much  to  the  Arian  or  Socinian  side  of  Chris- 
tianity— I  am  supported  in  this  sentiment,  by  observing 
the  unfrequent  recurrence  of  their  original  writers,  to  the 
life,  sufferings,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
the  benefit  flowing  to  mankind  from  these  important 
transactions  ;  (and  by  another  circumstance  which  shall 

be  noticed  hereafter) It  is  however  to  be  observed 

in  mitigation  of  the  censure  due  to  this  omission  ;  that  as 
these  doctrines  had  been  long  received  and  established  in 
the  country  which  gave  them  birth;  (and  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  deeply  exercised  members, of  this  commu- 
nity, had  produced  but  little  fruit  of  love  to, God,  or 
charity  to  man)  that  they  probably  did  not  conceive  thena- 
selves  called,  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  christian 
piety  and  virtue,  but  to  build  upon  those  foundations, 
fruits  of  holiness-^-^iyizX,  this  was  their  peculiar  vocation, 
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and  that  ia  general  tbey  l^rboured  faithfully  in  it— -will 
I  think  hardly  be  denied  by  any,  who  have  calmly  con- 
sidered  the  history  of  their  lives  and  labours,  and.  the 
good  which  has  redounded  to  mankind  from  several  of 
their  important  testimonies  ■  And  although  I  cannot 

approve  of  their  too  great  neglect  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity,  much  less  of  their  adoption  of 
Arian  or  Socinian  sentiments ;  yet  I  revere  their  piety, 
jand  wish  their  descendants  (myself  included  in  the 
number)  may  laboirr  to  imitate  this  virtuous  part  of  their 

character Truth  however,  (aind  neither  flattery  from 

any  prospect  of  favour,  nor  resentment  for  any  injuries 
received;  shall  so  far  as  I  am  capable  govern  my  pen, 
in  pourtray  ing  the  character  of  this  or  any  other  people— 
A  general  portrait  of  principles  and  their  ^ects  is  my 
object — the  miniature  of  individual  character  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with,  unless  it  interferes  with  my  general  plan ; 
and  then  I  shall  foe  as  little  pointed  as  the  nature  of  th^ 
subject  will  admit — ^and  however  strikingly  the  errors  of 
any  religious  society,  appear  to  me  to  be  exemplified  in 
the  sentiments  and  practice  of  its  members  ;  respect  to 
the  names  of  individuals  as  members  of  civil  sopiety,  is 
an  indispensrble  duty,  and  I  hope  shall  not  be  violated 
by  me,  unless  compelled  thereto  by  the  yet  more  im- 
perious duty  of  self  defence  This  declaration  of 
my  plan  and  object  in  the  publication,  is  a  duty  I  owe 
both  the  public  and  myself — ^the  impartial  reader  will 
believe  my  testimony,  when  he  perceives,  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  the  exceUencies,  as  well  as  the  defects 
of  .those  systems  of  Christianity,  which  my  situation  in 
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life  has  furnished  aie  with  opportunities  of  closely  per- 
ceiving-^he  knowledge  of  other  systems  which  are  touched 
upon  in  this  work  ;  I  have  derived  chiefly  from  well  au* 
tbenticated  histories,  from  confessions  of  faith^  and  from 
conversations  with  intelligent  persons;  and  to  these 
sources  of  information,  my  own  observation  has  been 
a>dded — 

It  was  not  however  my  object,  to  enter  minutely  into 
aH  the  excellencies  or  evils  of  those  latter  systedis— — - 
that  would  be  as  much  beyond  my  capacity  as  my  leisure 
to  attempt<«-^nd  it  has  already  been  done  by  abler  hands — 
it  was  my  object  to  touch  upon  certain  principles  of  these 
as  I  passed  through  the  work,  and  to  add  my  reflections 
upon  them,  as  a  mite  which  I  have  long  believed  I  ought 
to  throw  into  the  treasury  of.  truth-^-— *-this  offering  I  now 
make  to  the  world,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  true  friends  of  ^Christianity-— Having  finished 
this  digression,  I  shall  resume  my  distinct  consideration 
of  the  Quaker  society,  and  jdiall  first  give  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  in  its  commen cement,  it  leaned  to  the 

Arian  or  Socinian  side  of  ^hristiaoity— r-r— 1  have 

iieard  that  WiHiam  Pena,  who  in  the  early  period  of  this 
society,  published  his  ^^  a^dy  foulidation  shaken,''  re- 
jected in  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  original  sin — it  is^aid,  that  he  afterwards 
recanted  those  sentiments— *but  bowerer  this  may  have 
been,  his  publication  of  them,  furnishes  a  presumption, 
4bat  ifaey  were  held  by  many  in  the  society  in  his  day, 
and  those  of  note ;  otherwise  the  publication  of  them 
would  have  incurred   its  censure,  as  a  religious  body 
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whose  doctrines  were  misrepresented Considering  thi^ 

circumstance,  I  am  not  surprized  that  George  Keith, 
who  had  been  a  piilar  of  the  infant  church,  wittidrew 
from  its  communion,  and  became  an  opposer  of  these 
innovations — nor  is  it  fair  to  take  this  man's  character 
from  the  pen  of  his  adversaries,  who  whatever  merit  they 
might  have  had,  were  still  but  men,  and  liable  as  such  to 
imbibe  prejudices  against  4  man,  who  from  being  the^r 

colleague  had  become   their  opponent 1  would  think 

it  but  justice  at  this  distance  of  time  to  suppose,  that 
Keith  acted  from  upright  principles — ^that  the  same  love 
of  truth  which  led  him  to  abandon  the  profession  of  his 
education,  and  to  embrace  this  further  dawn  of  refor- 
mation, led  him  also  to  oppose  its  abuse The  cir- 
cumstances I  have  mentioned,  furnish  strong  suspicibn  of 
error  having  crept  into  the  church  in  his  day,  and  if  his 
was  a  just  vvarfare,  and  that  he  fell  in  it,  no  honest  mind 
untainted  with  party  prejudice  will  rejoice,  but  the  con- 
trary— and  that  it  was  just,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
believe,  not  only  from  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
the  errors  which  he  opposed,  but  from  the  societies  aban- 
donment of  them  from  that  period.  We  may  hence 
calculate,  that  useful  consequences  have  resulted  from 
the  various  disputations  of  the  different  religious  deno- 
minations of  Christendom ;  and  although  it  hardly  ever 
happens,  that  the  combatants  in  this  or  any  other  warfare, 
can  behold  either  worth  or  justice,  in  the  cause  or  cha- 
racter of  their  opponents,  yet  posterity  will  do  justice  to 
both,  so  far  as  justice  was  merited — and  if  unhappily 
the  prejudices  of  the  contending  parties,  should  bp^pro- 
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pagated  from  generation  to  generation,  as  is  in  fact  usually 
the  case ;  and  not  only  so^  but  incorporated  with  their 
sacred  things,  the  better  to  secure  their  credits — it  is 
hoped  that  Providence  will  raise  up  in  every  age,  instru- 
ments, whose  love  of  truth,  will  outweigh  their  love  of 
ease  or  reputation ;  and  whose  abilities  will  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  wresting  from  the  dictates  of  truth  and  reason, 
as  they  concern  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  man  ; 
those  mixtures,  which  are  the  result  of  his  passions  and 
mistaken  interests ;  and  which  are  sufficiently  prone  to 
operate  in  society,  without  being  publicly  canonized. 

John  Bunyan  was  I  believe  in  his  day,  an  honest  evan- 
gelical preacher — his  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  celestial 
city,  clearly  shews  that  he  was  no  Stranger  to  the  vtay 
which  leads  thither — the  reputation  of  this  work,  and  the 
many  editions  it  has  passed  through  in  the  various  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  clearly  manifests  the  edification  that 
pious  persoifs    have  derived    from   it ;    and   that  John 
Bunyan  was  an  instrument  of  good  to  mankind— and 
yet  the  society  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  did  not  seem 
to  bold  these  sentiments  of  him — I  believe  he  preached 
and  wrote  against  it,  and  some  of  the  Quakers  contem- 
porary  with  him,    paid  him  back  the  compliment,  or 
commenced  the  warfare,  I  know  not  which-- — -In  a  trea- 
tise  of  Bunyan's,  he  ranked  the  Quakers,  with  others 
in  his  estimation  heretical  churches,  as  the  Arians,  Soci- 
nians,  &c.— — On  the  other  hand,  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Quaker  society,  (I  think)  Edward   Burrough  vi- 
sited that  in  which  Bunyan  officiated,  and  read  him  such 
9  lecture,  as  would  have  made  the  hair  of  poor  Banyan's 


^Q9Ld  (to  use  a  common  pkrase)  stand  of  an  end,  if  he 
vyrere  either  a  guilty  or  a  fearful  man-  In  thi«  lecture 

I  recollect  Burrough'^  telUng  him  that  he  knew  his  number^ 
&c.  ;*  and  from  tJ»e  be&t  reco^ijection  which  I  have  of  the 
passage,  anxl  of  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  wy 
mind  at  the  time  of  reading  it,  it  was  such  as  might  have 
described  one  of  the  blackest  locusts  that  ever  ascended 
out  of  the  b^tomless  pit— r r*Time,  and  some  expe- 
rience of  men  and  things,  have  assisted  to  efface  thise 
impressions ;  and  my  present  sentiment  is ;  that  these 
were  both  upright  men  in  their  generation — that  there 
was  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error  in  their  respective 
systems ;  that  the  value  of  the  former  in  each  was  not 
duly  estimated  by  the  opposite  party  ;  while  the  latter 
was  perhaps  greatly  minified — and  finally  that  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  bad  much  to  be  purged  from  at  the 
time  of  tbeae  controversies ;  and  which  I  do  hope  and 
believe  was  pierformed  for  them,  by  the  only  hand  that 
could  deity  before  they  were  called  from  works  to  re- 
wards—#nd  I  trusit  they  now  embrace  each  other  in  a 
happier  clUne,  under  the  patronage  of  that  Being,  who 
is  meroiful  to  our  infirmities,  and  even  to  oijir  unrighte- 
ousness when  we  truly  repent   . 

Mosheim  proceeds  \o  observe,  that  the  Quakers  ^'  re- 
ject the  use  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  outward  forms  of 
devoiioa** — it  is  certain  their  principles  reject  the  syste- 
uuiic  use  of  these  things-*— -they  do  not  proceed  when 
tlMty  assemble^  to  praacb,  pray  or  aing,  as  other  religious 

^  In  aIhiskHi»  I  suppose^  to  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the 
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societies  do,  in  humble  dependence  upon  the  hbad  of  the 
church,  for  his  sanctifying  infl^jence  in  the  use  of  these 
reh'gious  exercises — but  their  principles  (see  Barclay's 
proposition  on  worship,  page  406)  admit  their  advantage 
as  proceeding  from  direct  and  sensible  inspiration,  singing 
of  psalms  and  hymns  not  eicepted-r-these  however  ar« 
totally  laid  aside  by  the  modern  Quakers,  although  al- 
lowed by  Barclay  himself  to  be  a  sweet  and  edifying  part 
of  the  worship  of  God 

The  qualificatian  for  any  description  of  vocstl  worship, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  seldom  experienced  by  this  society, 
at  least  in  most  parts  of  the  Irish  nation,  as  their  meetings 
are  usually  hdd  in  silence  ;'and  perhaps  it  is  no  breach 
of  charity  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the  perfection  of  their 
state  which  is  the  cause ;  as  those  meetings  that  are 
favoured  with  lively  instrumental  help,  as  tl>eir  national 
and  other  general  assemblies,  and  those  which  strangers 
visit,  atie  evidently  the  most  profitable. 

As  causes  may  be  judged  <if  by  their  efibcts,  it  is^not 
t^nreasdhable  to  presumis,  that  this  society  has  leaned  to 
an  extreme,  in  regard  to  the  qualification  it  demands  for 
vocal  worship;  as  the  societies  from  which  it  separated 
in  the  begintiing  (and  those  which  continue  to  be  mo- 
delled after  them)  have  leaned  to  the  opposite  extreme — 
there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  there  were  no 
written  sermons  in  the  primitive  church — it  is  equally 
certain,  that  no  one  individual  in  their  assemblies  en- 
grb«ied.the  Whole  service  of  any  particular  congi*egation 
to  himself — that  their  members  were  divinely  assisted  in 
their  public  eyhbrtaiidrt^  and  adorations,  is  also  ascer- 
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tained-^biit  we  react  of  ho  silent  meeting  amongst  thenii 
much  less  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  successive  silent  meetings^^ 
these  argue  to  a  demonstration,  a  fallen  church — a  church 
which  has  not  cherished,  but  I'ather  grieved  and  resisted 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  that  spirit  which  is  sent  for  the 
express  purpose  of  restoring  the  fallen  sons  of  men,  is 
not — never  was  a  dead  or  inoperative  principle:*  nor 
does  the  society  of  which  I  am  speaking  (in  these  parts 
of  the  world  a,t  least)  furnish  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
an  argument,  by  their  zeal  for  truth,  or  charity  to  the 
souls  of*men,  that  this  their  profound  silence  is  a  fruit 
,  of  the  Holy  Spirit— no,  no— the  pretence  would  be  too 
shallow  to  impose  upon  any  common  observer — while  the 
lamentations  of  the  pious   over  the   desolations  of,  this 


*  Never  was  a  dead  or  in-operative  principle — While  in  (ha 
above  passages  I  have  mentioned  the  abuses  of  silence  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  Quakers,  I  feel  desirous  of  giving  it  its 
due  place  in  the  christian  system — Silence  is  favourable  as  an 
instrument  to  compose  the  passions;  to  collect  the  scattered 
thoughts,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — this  spirit  however  is  not  in^operative — it  produces  in 
the  returning  sinner,  humiliation  anci  contrition—in  the  par- 
doned sinner  peace  a^nd  joy — in  the  life  and  conversation  of 
thjB  faithful,  fruits  of  righteousness— in  the  collected  assembly 
of  these,  a  travail  for  each  other,  crowned  with  doctrine,  counsel 
prayer,  praise,  and  thWksgiving,  and  a  mutual  attention  to  each 
others  wants— these  were  its  effects  in  the  primitive  church — 
these  were  its  effects  in  the  lives  and  assemblies  of  the  first 
Quakers — and  these  continue  to  be  its  effects,  wherever  it  is 
received  and  acted  upon — Silence,  when  it  is  improved  for  the 
purposes  above,  is  good  in  its  place ;  but  when  it  is  rested  in  as 
the  all  or  chief  of  religion — it  becomes  the  parent  of  sloth,  the 
nurse  of  stupidity  and  ignorance ;  and  is  unproductive  of  any 
actual  good  to  man  ■      -I  thought  it  only  an  act  of  justice 

to  make  this  distinction  between  the  true  silence  and  the  false — 
that  I  might  avoid  the  too  frequent  error  of  reformers,  who  in 
pulling  down  the  errors  of  old  churches,  sometimes  bury  truth 
in  the  ruins. 
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society^— ^and  the  sorrows  of  weary  and  heavy  laden 
persons  who  find  no  shelter  there,  confirm  the  first  me* 
lancholy  conclusion,  and  force  from  the  Author  this 
reluctant  language  of  complaint. 

From  the  above  observations  relative  to  the  right  and 
left  hand  abuses  of  public  worship,  a  question  naturally 
arises — Is  there  no  remedy  for  these  abuses  ? — Or  must 
a  church  once  fallen,  fall  for  ever,  until  its  profanity 

becomes   the  bye   word  of  the  nations  ? ^^That  there 

have  been  numerous  instances  of  this  unhappy  evil,  is  too 
palpable  now  to  be  denied  ;  nevertheless  great  as  this  or 
any  other  moral  evil  may  appear,  it  is  not  as  some  re- 
formers have  supposed,  beyond  all  possibility  of  cure- 
but  churches  and  individual^,  from  self-indulgence,  in- 
dolence  or  fear,  neglecting  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
each  other,  suffer  the  numerous  legions  of  Satan,  to  sow 
theirmaster's  seed  without  interruption ;  and  with  their  lips 
sealed  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  prevailing  evils^  every 
thing  that  militates  against  human  happiness,  is  permitted 
to  grow  and  produce  its  harvest,  untill  at  length  some 
minds  of  more  than  ordinary  stamp,  being  animated  to  des« 
pise  every  impediment,  which  little  minds  may  throw  in 
the  way,  and  every  aspersion  with  which  malice  may  be- 
spatter them — break  through  every  fetter,  and  rise  supe- 
rior to  every  difficulty  for  the  public  good 
Various  are  the  considerations  which  move  churches  and  in- 
dividuals  to  this  uncharitable  neglect  of  each  other — when 
I  speak  of  churches  and  individuals,  I  except  the  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced  multitude,  which  being  cruelly  ne- 
glected, has  unhappily  no  ta«te  for  improvement — but  l 
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speak  of  the  more  moral  and  r^eeting  memiert  if 
christian  sects — kbe^  from  a  eoasctousneis  of  ibeiromi 
infirmity^  too  frequently  sink  under  discoorage^menlr-**- 
they  sometimes  feciy^iW  wishes,  \,o  help  their  neighbof-— * 
but  these  wishes  from  the  apparent  greatness  of  the  work — 
the  dread  of  jreproach— or  the  hope  of  "  a  more  conve- 
nient fCBson,^^  are  usually  neglected  and  deferred,  untill 
at  length  they  expire — and  their  former  possessors  pass  on 
to  the  exclusive  cares  and  employments  of  the  mere  animal 
world  ■■  If  this  infiro^ity  humbled^  without  disco^iraging 
us — if  itserved  as  a  spur  to  drive  us  to  the  fountain  of 
strength  for  divine  assistance,  instead  of  drawing  us  from 
the  channels  of  obedience,  in  which  this  assistance  may 
be  rationally  expected— if  it  operated  tp  prevent  the  rash 
and  unlimited  censure  of  our  brethren,  and  yet  animated 
us,  to  seize  aH  ^opportunities  of  pvon^King  their  welfare — 
then  it  would  prove  a  useful  preservative  from  vice,  and 
a  good  incentive  to  virtue-^but  when  (as  is  too  generally 
liie  case)  it  leads  to  an  entire  neglect  of  the  religious  and 
moral  interests  of  men,  and  with  one  hand  erects  between 
its  victim  and  ^e  religious  world  an  increasing  wall  of 
separation,  while  with  the  otber,  it  throws  down  every 
bulwark  between  him  and  the  corrupt  practices  of  the 
world  at  large — it  becomes  justly  recognized  as  an  infir- 
laity  pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  fruits ;  although 
frequently  unnoticed  on  account  of  its  apparent  harmless- 
ness  But  are  religious  societies,  which  in  a  public 

and  general  sense  have  almost  set  aside  the  scriptures, 
and  bold  few  or  no  public  meetings  to  provoke  each  o^r 
to  love  and  to  good  works-^are  such  societies  I  say  ia-tte 
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Way  of  correcting  those  abuses  of  which  we  complain  ?->^ 
Are  they  likely  to  perform  the  duties  which  they  owe  ta 
their  own  members  and  to  the  world  at  large^  without 
seriously  consulting  the  gospel,  and  the  records  of  the 
primitive  church  i — I, think  not — And  yet  the  society  of 
whidh  we  are  now  treating^  never  does  this  in  its  religious 
assemblies,  unless  by  an  occasional  epistle^  perhaps  once  or 
twice  in  a  year — or  unless  they  are  occasionally  quoted  by 
an  accidental  or  providential  preacher,  who  in  like  manner 
once  or  twice  in  a  year,  or  in  two  years,  or  in  ten,  may  be 
moved  to  visit  certain  gatherings  of  his  own  people. 

As  for  religiously  social  meetings  for  the  consideration 
of  the  scriptures — the  communication  of  religious  expe- 
rience, — the  breaking  of  bread, — or  any  other  of  those 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  brotherly 
love,  with  which  the  history  of  the  primitive  church  is 
pregnant ;  we  find  them  almost  wholly  abandoned  by  the 

Quakers  around  us In  their  social  parties  you  find  all 

those  interesting  subjects  treated  with  the  same  sovereign 
neglect — Enter  their  private  famihes,  and  what  do  you  i|^ 
hear  there— Not  these  topics  surely  in  any  general  or 
extensive  measure — for  if  they  became  thus  an  object  of 
attention,  something  would  be  done  to  promote  them  in 
the  church — but  the  Quaker  seasons  of  retreat  from  bu- 
siness, have  in  general  other  objects  to  engross  them, 
than  those  which  concern  the  religious  and  moral  inte- 
rests of   mankind This  criminal  indifference  would 

not  however  in  the  same  remarkable  degree  have  over- 
spread their  minds,  and  characterised  wbatis  now  rather 
absurdly  called  their  religious  society^  had  the  doctrinef 
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of  the  gospel,  and  the  records  of  the  primitive  cbvmefa, 
been  regarded  with  that  attentien  which  their  importance 
demand-^this  attention  would  also  have  led  them  to  view 
with  interesf,  the  footsteps  of  Providence  in  the  commu- 
nities around  them— it  would  have  raised  in  their  minds  a 
concern  for  the  good  of  those  communities  ;  and  to' ren- 
der this  concern  effective,  they  would  naturally  be  induced 
to  open  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  church,  for 
the  reception  and  instruction  of  religious  strangers.  Nor 
do  I  conceive  that  this  freedom  would^^be  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  their  essential  principles — but 
if  inconsistent — is  it  not  a  query,  whether  such  princi- 
ples are  according  to  the  gdspel,  or  agreeable  to  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church  ?  Was  the  primitive 
church  so  confined  and  Kmited  in  its  rule»,  as  to  admit 
no  diversity  of  sentiment  and  practice  in'  things  compa- 
tible with  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  the  twa 
essential  principles  of  religion  ? — But  if  after  all,  the 
Quakers  conceiving  themselves  called  to  bold  forth  ta 
the  world,  certain  spiritual  principles  of  the  gospel  too 
much  neglected  ;  are  they  ^Iso*  called  to  neglect  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  propagating  these  principles  ?-«-Are 
they  called  to  hold  no  meetings  of  conference  with  other 
people? — Are  they  called  to  a  state  of  perfect  in- 
dif&rence  about  the  lost  sheep  of  other  societies  and 
their  own? — ^Perhaps  they  may  say  tbey  are  not  in- 
different,— ^it  may  be  so  in  some  cases, — but  where  are 
the  pr(>o^?— Where  are  the  lost  sheep  they  have  reco- 
vered  ? — ^Where  are  the  backsliders  they  have  restored  ? 
^Vhat  robber  in  the  wildierness  have  they  followed ?  Alas! 
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theic  we  qaeKtoiig  that  laay  return  vrith  a  va^M  aai 
eof fMy  Mswei«-«-fcir  tkee»  fhnit^  d^  ndt  afptieair^— at  tiHsl  4P 
I  d6  not  bck>#  rtieai  Kindnestf  to  tbe  bodies  of  iheitf^ 
tendtrnea^  Co  humati  life — sotne  trophies  of  theso  tbejr 
have  to  shew ;  bnt  the  love  of  God  producing  virtual 
kindness  to  both  soul  and  body  seems  withered  and  de^ 
cayed — **  I  was  an  burigred  and  ye  fed  me,  thirsty  and-  ,  , 
ye  gave  me  drink,  naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  sick. and 
in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me,^'  said  our  Saviour  to 
the  righteous-:  what  measure  and  degree  of  these  helps 
the  Quakers  have  afforded  to  many  who  have  been  in 
ail  these  circumstances  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, and  who  spiritually  have  hai)  their  portion  in  So«- 
dom  and  Egypt,  let  the  state  of  their  own  camp  deter- 
mine-  : — i-lf  the  halt  are  there  wjto  have  been  resto- 
red— if  the  blind  w)io  have  been"  iHuminated— if  the  pro»^ 
fligate  who  have  been  r0elalm6d — if  tht  stranger  wb^ 
has  been  cast  out  is  there=^if  the  sitk  ainfd  pYisooers  wbci 
have  been  liberated  and  reS»ved*^f  tKe  bungvy  and 
thirsty  who  have  been  fd^tf  the  naked  ^^^  have  beai» 
clothed,  aiKl  if  the-  po^  bate  the  gospel  pretteMt-  Iqk 
tiicm  there,  then  theirs  is  a.  chtorch  of  Grod  ■■  ■■■'thetiy 
tfiarks  are  plain ;  I  leave  them  w?(h  th^^mf  anAprnceieiitm^ 
othet  parts  of  their  history. 

V 

•"RELraiOUS  MUSIC. 

Barclay's  complaint  of  the  abuse  of  psalov  singing  in 
the  established  ch^irchies  of  bis  day  is  perfeetly  ju$t>  event 
in  a^  literdt  or  moral  point  of  view— for  I  doubt  if  it<:a<i^ 
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be  reconciled  to  morality,  for  aman  t04(ing  the  sorrow* 
4|p  of  David  (in  a  professedly  religious  assembly)  to  whose 

state-  these  sorrows  are  altogedier  inapplicable— such 
personating  of  characters  may  pass  in  a  theatrical  per- 
formance—«but  in  a  religious  assembly,  will  impart  to- 
the  spectator  of  conscience  a  painful  sensation — to  the 
dnbeiiever,  occasion  of  ridicule — Let  the  reader  consi- 
der a  single  example,  and  he  will  conceive  more  forcibly 

9 

the   inconsistency  of   this' practice ;    particularly,   if  he 
recollects  that  as  in  many  assemblies  there  are  hired  per^ 
formers  only,  (the  congregations  bein^  tpo  genteel  to  join 
in  the  worship  of  God)  it  is  not  likely  that  these  can  gene- 
rally proclai-m  with   truth  the  following   experience   of' 
David — "  lam  weary  witb  my  groaning — all  the  night 
I  make  my   bed  to  swim;  I.  water  my  couch   with  my 
tears"— —His  joyful  experience  of  the  peace  and 
favour  of  hi«  Maker,    is  perhaps-  eqjaally  remote  from 
many  who  presume  to  sing  it — This  concession  to  Bar- 
clay's just  reproof,  I  thought  a  tribute  due  to  genuiiie  te^ 
ligion  and  morality ;  at  the  same  time  that  my  views  of 
the  qualifications  and  design  of  this  branch  of  religious 
worship,  do  not  accord  with  the  received  opinions  of  the: 
Quakers*'— for  this  dissent  I  shall  give  the  following  rea- 
sons, supported  also  by  scripture  argument — And  first, 
jnan  having  a  sensitive  as  well  as  a  rational  soul— and 
being  an  immortal  as  .well  as  a  perishable  being,  it  be- 
hoves him  to  enlist  as  much  as  possible,   the  inferior 
parts  of  bis  nature  in  the  service  of  the  superior,  by 
exercises  suited  to  a//,  that  so  a//  may  draw  cordially 
ijogetber  iathe  service  of  the  supreme  Being — to  this  end 
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I  presume  it  -was  that  St.  Paul  recommended  religions 
music  to  th^  primitive  church,  on  the  rational  as  well  as 
religious  principle,  that  every  power  and  inclination  of 
the  soul  ought  to  be  preserved  from  corruption,  by  wise 

and  suitable  employment Religious  music  having'  a 

natural  tendency  lo  elevate  the4Soul  to  God,  and  to  draw 
^he  inferior  pairts  of  nature  within  the  circle  of  its  in^- 
^uence ;  was  not  likely  to  pass  unnoticed  by  such  a 
wi«e  master  builder:  af)d  hence  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine,  are  furnished  with  ancient  and  indisputable 
precedents  for  the  practicie  of  it — nor  are  thiey  even  in 
these  days  of  degeneracy  destitute  of  eVideiice,  that 
this  branch  of  religious  wor^ship^-  iii  often  sanctified  to 

the  profit  of  feeble  and  imperfect  creatures 

In  John  Wesley's  compilation,  the  matter  of  these  hymns 
are  suited  to  every  state — they,  reach  the  understanding 
with  the  sublimest  instruction  ;  while  the  music  elevates 
the  thoughts  and  afFectiotrs  to  that  Being,  to  whom  Crvery 
power  of  man  ought  in  duty  to  be  dedicated-*-and  in  the 
assemblies  which  were  originally  collected  by  him,  none 
are  bou^d  like  a  hired  performer,  to  sing  what  is  unsdi- 

table  to  their  state ^That  the  apostles  held  the  same 

sentiments  which  I  have  advanced,  I  conclude  from  the 
following  simple  but  rational  instruction,  which  one  of 
them  has  left -upon  record,  and  which  is  as  completely  in 
point,  as  if  it  was  written  to  maintain  m}'  argument  "  Is 
any  merry  let  him  sing  psalms,"  (James  v.  13) — ^'Tis  pro- 
bable  Barclay  did  not  treat  much  upon  this  text,  but  rt 
^as  not  ly^Hi  force  on  that  account — But  upon  what 
principle  oicRhe  primitive  christians  receive  this  simple 


instroetion  ?  Why  upon  a  {MrincFple  that  answers  to  the 
reason  of  every  n>an,  when  it  is  unf^eriFerted  by  the  pre» 
judice  of  edacation — and  what  is  that  ? — Why  that  God 
should  be  praised  for  every  thing — and  that  now  having 
given  you  chearfulness  of  lieart — ^you  must  be  the  most 
ungrateful  creature  in  the  world,  if  you  do  not  dedicate 
it-to  him,  at  the  very  rooraent  that  -he  has  made  your 

duty,  your  pleasure  and  delight Is  nature  ligfatsome 

and  chearful,  do  not  apend  her  energies  in  wanton 
songs,  which  if  pursued  to  their  ond  will  lead  3^u  into 
evil ;  but  learn  the  songs  of  Zion  ;  and  when  the  heavy 
lland  of  affliction  or  temptation  presses  the  8ore»the 
good  remembrance^- m$iy  pr.oduce  their  tnaUer  to  instruct 
thee — while  both  their  matter  and  their  manner  in  tiie 
hour  of  natur^^s  joy,  will  be  thy  pleasant  and  improving 
entertainment. 

1  PRAYIR. 

I  )shall  ne;^t  proceed^  to  the  duty  of  prayer  ;  aaubjeot 
i^pon  which  Quakers  di£Eer  from  most  other  christians-r- 
)  shall  introduce  my  observatioas  upon  it,  with  tlie  first 
clause  of  the  text  which  I  quoted  in  defence  of  religious 
music — ^^I^  any  man  among  you  afflicted,  let  him  pray  *'— - 
If ow  suitable,  how  comfortable,  and  how  strengthening 
to  the  afflicted  to  have  a  God  to  go  to,  who  is  not  like 
man,  false  or  inconstant — nor  destitute  of  the  means  of 
relieving  the  wants  of  those,  whose  humility  and  depeu- 

dence,  constitute  them  the  pensioners  of  lIBpunty r- 

Has  the  divipe  providence  seen  meet  tSnRE^rcise  tbe^ 
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with  affiiotioii,  for  the  trial  of  tby  faith  and  patience ; 
or  for  tbe  ^ahishmeiit  of  ihy  slns^how  gracious  that  it 
has  also  eoGOoraged  tbee  to  approach  its  throne^ — neither 
has  it  imparted  to  thee  any  difficult  or  abstruse  rul^  of 
conduct ;  hut  that  which  is  plain  aad  natural,  suited  to 
tby  varying  cir<;uiiiataiices ;  and  is  such  as  thy  reason, 
if  unpervsertedf  would  dictate  dnd  approve — for  what 
more  natural,  than  for  a  weak  being  to  resort  in  its  ne« 
cessities  to  one  that  is  Almighty,  and  whose  goodness  is 
equal  to  his  power;  aod  agaiiii  what  more  reasonMcj 
tban  for  this  weak  and  imperfect  beings  who  in  answer 
to  prayer,  has  been  favoured  with  protection  and  deU* 
verance,  taretyrn  thanks-— All  this  is  the  language  of 
reason,  and  such  as  human  natmre  would  practice  without 
constraint  or  hesitation,  if  pare  and  unperverted,  as  it 

camQ  from  the  faaad  of  its  Antbor  ■  A  sense  of 

want  is  therefore  the  true  basis  of  prayer— ^(as  a  sense  of 

the  mercies  of  God,  is  the  true  basis  of  tbanksgiving)-^If 

we  pray  not,  it  is  because'  we  haw  not  this  8eiise-«»and 

although  this  may  be  expresseti  wima  duty  smd  gratitude 

do  jiot  farther.  constraiA  it,   by  secret  aspirations;    (m 

species  of  prayer  net  confined  to  the  Quakers)  yet  as 

menUiera  of   a  common  society,   scripture  and  reason 

point  out  the  propriety  of  expressing  its  wants,   in.  a 

public  and  general  manner,  for  public  and  general  edi« 

fication*— Scripture  for  this  has  given  us  tbe  highest 

authority — for  that  divine  and  sacred  person,  who  on.  his 

own  account,  had  iio  occasion  to  offer  up   any   prayer; 

and  whose   prayer  on  Quaker  principles,    might  have 

proved  equally  effectual  without  vocal  atteranoe,  did  ne- 
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vertbeless  in  his  last  agony,  when  laden  with  the  sins  of 
mankind,  and  covered  with  reproach  in  the  presence  of 
his  enemies,  cry  out  "  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabacthani" — and 
afterwards  with  a  laud  voice,  yielded  up*  his  inestimable 
life  into  the  hands  of  his  Father,  having  previously  offered 
up  a  vocal  prayer  for  his    murderers  ■  ■!  fear  if 

many  of  this  people  were  witnesses  to  the  *^  strong  cries 
and  tears,"  which  deep  conviction  forces  from  the  breasts 
of  many  convinced  sinners,  in  assemblies  not  totally 
£sllea  asleep  in  nature's  night,  that  the}'  would  conclude 
these  unfortunate  persons  upon  whom  reason  had  jusf 
dawned,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  insanity — but  just  such  ^ 
maniacs  ^lui  thesei  were  the  forefathers  of  this  people, 
and  hence  the  reproachful  name  oF  Quaker,  which  they 
continue  to  bear;  but  which  by  their  acquisition,  of 
wealth,  and  conformity  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  the 
world,  has  been  '^  branded  into  credit." 

But  to  return  to  my  immediate  subject,  vocal  prayer^«> 
let  me  with  due  recollection  of  the  immense  distance, 
between '  the  immaculate  Son  of  God,  and  sinful  worms; 
mho  are  nevertheless  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  his  sacred 
example,  remind  this  once  deeply  exercised  people,  tb^ 
He,  even  He  did  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  thank  bis 
Father  for  having  heard  iiis  prayer-^and  on  another  occa- 
sion, the  Evangelist  informs  us  as  follows — *^  In  that  hour 
Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit  and  sdid-^^l  thank  thee,  O  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  'unto 
babes — even  so,  O  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight"— -But  if  these   examples  of    the  Redeemer   are 
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thought  irrevelant  to  the  subject — are  the  actions  also  of 
his  servants'?  Who  meditated  in  the  law  of  the  Lor4 
more  deeply  than  David  ?  Who  how  communes  with  his 
own  heart  more  deeply  than  he  did  ?  And  yet  is  not  hift 
book  of  psalmsy  full  of  ejaculations  and  prayers,  offered 
up  to  his  God  in  the  days  of  his  affliction,  and  of  praise 
and  songs  of  thanksgiving,  in  the  days  of  his  deliverance 

aud  joy If  these  examples  are  not  thought  sufficient 

still,  let  us  consult  the  apostle's  directions  to  the  primitive 
church,  on  the  subjects  of  religious  discoarsls^  prayer, 
^hd  thanksgiving — 1  Cor  xiv.  I. — **  Follow  after  charity, 
and  desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather  that  ye  may  pro« 
phesy" — that  is  according  to  the  apostle's  own  definition 
of  the  word — to  speak  ^^  to  edification,  exhortation  and 
comfort" — Again,  verse  iv.  **  He  that  speaketh  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  edifieth  himself;  but  he  that  prophe- 
sieth,  edifieth  the  church" — -liut  what  tongue  or  language 
can  be  more  unknown  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  than 

that  of  silence  ? Alas !  bow  painful  roust  it  be  to 

the  feeling  mind,  when  strangers  perhaps  totally  unac* 
quainted  with  the  Qiiaker's  motive  to  silence,^  enter  their 
meetings,  but  find  no  instruction  there — they  at  least 
have  not  been  edified  or  exhorted,  and  if  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  inward   retirement,  will  depart  very 

uncomfortable  indeed — but  the  apostle  proceeds  to  enforce 

• 

ihc  duty — the  absolute  duty  of  edifying  the  church--* 
verse  12.  "  Even  so  ye,  forasmuch  as  ye  are  zealous  of 
spiritual  gifts^  seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of 
the  church" — and. again,  verse  14.  **  If  I  pray  iu  ao 
unknown  tongue,  my  spirit  prayetfa,  but  my  understand* 
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iDg  is  unfruitfuP'-^here  is  a  cite  exactly  in  poiiit-«-tlie 
celigious  or  thoughtful  Quaker  prays  in  the  spirit,  but 
his  understanding  is  unfruitful — neither  the  ignorant  is 
it)structed^  the  enquirer  informed,  nor  the  unbeliever 
convinced  by  his  secret  prayer  Heaven  may   and 

wiH  sanctify  it  to  himself;  and  perhaps  to  a  few  more 
sitMtiarly  engaged — for  its  condescension  extends  to  the 
sinoere  in  every  church,  and  nation — but  it  is  its  own  in- 
stitations,  and  its  own  only,  that  are  the  usual  and  suc- 
cessful instruments  in  its  hand,  of  propagating  the  know- 
ledge and  enjoy  merit  of  true  religion — the  apostle  pro- 
ceedeth,  verse  15  to  verse  20,  to  put  the  dcctrine  which 
my  feeble  abilities  are  exerted  to  defend,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt  or  dispute — verse  15,  "  What  is  it 
then  ?  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with 
the  understanding  also — nor  will  this  bear  the  gloss  which 
some  mystics  have  put  upon  it,  by  saying  that  the  under- 
standing is  fruitful,  when  true  prayer  is  offered  up  in  the 
spirit,  became  others  are  reached  thereby,  and  excited 
to  pray  also-— but  although  if  my  object  was  only  con- 
troversy, I  might  demand  a  proof  of  this  from  the  scrip- 
tures, mrhicfa  are  the  acknowledged  standard  of  christian 
doctrines — ^yet  because  truth,  the  reformation  of  this 
people,  and  their  more  extensive  utility  (and  not  con- 
troversy) are  my  objects  ;  I  have  admitted  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  trtie,  that  heaven -does  sanctify  this  species 
of  prayer  in  some  degree  to  the  profit  of  persons  in  their 
assemblies,  who  are  religiously  engaged  ;  but  who  by  the 
influence  of  a  contracted  and  mistaken  principle,  and 
the  power  of  the  eiymy  magnifying  die  difficulties  to  bt 


surmotinted/  may  be  so  obained  dovm  ttid  faeM  in  bottm 
dage,  that  without  the  hand. -erf  heaven  is  laid  upon  tbem 
pi  in  a  more  than  ordinary  way,  whatever  their  sincerity, 

their  prayer  will  ne^er  rise  higher  than  ihat  of  Lather^ 
friend  ;  who  after  examining  in  conjunctfon  with  him, 
the  formidable  monster  of  popery,  and  'lameRting  its 
widely  extended  desolations,  concluded  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  do,  but  to  return  to  their  cells  or  houses, 
praying  to  the  Lord  for  mercy— Luther  however  was  not 
of  the  same  opinion ;  for  he  sounded  the  alarm  of  war 
in  her  dominions,  and  by  fidelity  to  the  grace  received, 
was  enabled  to  pufi  from  under  the  babylonish  structure, 
several  of  its  chief  supports — may  this  prove  an  incite- 
ment to  existing  churches,  diligently  to  examine  tfeeir 
doctrine  and  discipline,  that  no  impediment  to  the  pro- 
gress of  genuine  chri^tinnity  may  be  fom»d  in  them — no 
Btiimbliwg  block  to  the  sincere  enquirer  in  their  own  or 
other  churdies — ^lest  neglecting  to  remove  these  offences ; 
they  become  visited  by  a  power  in  judgment,  which  no 
hand  can  remove,  nnt^ll  it  has  accomplished  the  re- 
formation   of    those   abuses,    which   its    controversy  is 

against—— The  quotations  to  which  I  last  adverted 

in  support  of  this  doctrine,  and  which  I  left  unfinished, 
I  shall  proceed  to  copy  for  the  reader's  consideration- 
verse  16,  ^'  Eke  when  thou  sbalt  bless  with  the  spirit, 
how  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned, 
say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  under- 
standeth  not -what  thou  say  est" — Is  this  text  also  appli- 
cable to  silence?  Do  the  unlearned,  whether  in  the 
school  of  experimental  religion,  ^r   in   the  numerous 
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schools  of  theology  I  understand  the  language  of  silence, 
any  more  than  the  language  of  Greece  or  Roiie  ? — ^I 
believe  «it  will  be  admitted   they  do  oo.tr— bow  then  can  ^ 

they  say  *'  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks?" Or  how 

can  they  know  whether  thou   givest  thanks  at  all  ?  .   ^ 

verse  17,  "  For  thou  verily  as  to  thyself  givelh  thanks^ 
well,  but  the  other  is  not  edified" — the  complaint  still 
continues,  "  the  other  is  not  edified" — and  can  a  church 
against  which  this  complaint  still  continues  in  force,  be 

considered    in   the  way   of  its  duty? verse  18,  "  I 

thank  my  God  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  you  all," 
verse  19,  "  Yet  in  tlie  church,  I  had  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understanding,  that  bymyvoicej  I  might 
teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue" — the  words  by  my  voice  are  emphatical — and  in 

the  bible  before  me  are  printed  in  italics The  whole 

scope  of  the  Apostle's  doctrine  so  far,  continues  to  main- 
tain the  necessity — ^yea  the  absolute  duty  of  vocal  praise, 

prayer  and  instruction 1  shall  conclude  these  quota^ 

tions  with  the  20th.  verse,  which  contains  an  affectionate 
exhortation,  and  a  manly  and  rational  appeal  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  true  believers — verse  20,  *^  Brethren,  be 
not  children  in  understanding,  howbeit  in  malice  be  ye 
children,  but  in  understanding  be  men  !"■  -If  to  all  this 
it  be  objected ;  we  are  bonnd  to  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth — true — but  from  the  above  and  many  other 
authorities,  be  requires  your  spirit,  through  your  under- 
standing and  voice  to  become  fruitful — worship  God 
therefore  **  in  spirit  and  in  truth" — in  the  spirit  of  gra^ 
iitude — in  the  true  expression  of  your  feelings,  for  the 
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edification  of  otbors-^hus  shall  you  be  found  m.  the 
exercisi^  of  this  two-fold  duly,  so  earnestly. and  repeat- 
edly recommended  by  the  apostle  to  the  primitivflpurcb ;. 
and  through  it  to  ail  believers — 


DRESS   AND   ADDRESS   OF  THE   SOCIETV. 

Mosheim  proceeds  to  make  sundry  remarks  upon  the 
singular  nmnners  of  the  Quakers  ;  which  he  observes 
have  been  inuch  departed  from  by  the  modern ,  and  more 
especially  the  English  Quakers — but  as  the  value  of  these 
depend  upon  the  principle  from  which  they  proceed,  it 
may  be  unnecessary  to  make  much  observation  upon  this 
part  of  his  history — 

That  the  society  may  be  supposed  to  have  relaxed 
much  of  its  original  severity  in  these  respects,  is  evident ; 
as  tlie  rule  of  its  discipline  relative  to  plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,  is  glaringly  violated  in 
many  places,  by  a  great  majority  of  its  members — that 
singularity  in  these  respects  is  no  proof  of  inward  boli- 
ness,.  is  obvious  ;  that  tbey  are  not  the  best  preventatives 
of  vice,  must  also  be  admitted,  but  that  they  had  their 
use»  as  the  guards  of  inexperience  and  feeble  virtue, 
(rendering  persons  of  this  class,  fearful  or  ashamed  of 
being  seen  in  company  and  practices,  notoriously  incou^ 
sistent  with  their  habit  and  language)  I  am  well  inclined 
to  believe ;  as  also,  that  they  wer^  adopted  from  con- 
scientious motives,  by  the  founders  of  this  society,  and 
many  of  its  pious  members  since — nevertheless  as  in  every 
nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  people,  those  who  fear  Cod 


and  work  rigilteaustiem,  are  aaii0pkai>  6§  htm,  nolwMb 
dtMuUngthe^arktos  inadiiicatloil«  c€  their  dreto  and  kro- 
gttftgeJB  no  certmi  eDnoltfsteii  ean  be  fbnned  of  the 
piety  of  nations  or  individuals^  from  any  of  these  modi* 
fications  abstractedly  considered Christianity  never- 
theless leads  to  the  mortification  of  nature's  evH  desires — 
In  its  vital  energ-y,  it  produces  love  and  humility  of  heart, 
and  in  the  actions  of  its  happy  possessor,  justice  and 
benevolence — ^these  are  properly  its  peculiar  distinctions  ; 
and  separate  from  these,  -neither  the  cowl,  the  hood, 
nor  the  pilgprim^s  staff— the  gown,  the  cassock,  nor  the 
broad  brimmed   hat,   can   furnish   an  infallible    clue  to 

discover  its  existence.* 

May  heaven  grant  us  this  Christianity,  which  is  alone, 
sufficient  to  support  the  unfortunate,  tlfrough  the  trials 
of  a  world  stained  by  blood  and  oppression  !  and  abound- 
ing with  enemies,  wjiicb  wage  malignant  and  unceasing 
war  against  every  generous  temper  of  the  soul !  ■■Oh 

Christianity,  thoa  last  best  gtft'of  heaven  !  It  is  thy  pro- 
vince  and  thine  alone,  to  preserve  these  virtues  aKve,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  prorvocatiem-^may^tby  consolations 
be  timely  anjd  effectual  in  every  danger,  and  may  those  who 
in  this  world  are  appointed  to  suffer,  find  in  the  grave  a 
calm  and  peaceful  hiding  place ;  and  in  heaven  an  eternal 
retreat,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  Amen.— — 

*  The-  Author  conceivef.  that  estanial  appaaianeei  are  no 
£irther  valuable,  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  than 
as  they  conduce  to  the  mortification  of  natures  evil  desires,  or, 
are  aMomcd  in  odMdieBce  to  an  appielMBded  santfe'  of  duty ; 
IB  which  case  the  design  eanctiBes  toe  act. 
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I  &ball  dose  my  observations  upon  Mosbeim^s  litstiwf 
of  this  society,  with  the  deteptiou  of  another  error ;  and 
shall  afterwards  proceed  to  draw  a  parallel^  4>etween 
the  ministry  and  doctrines  of  this  and  tbe  Methodist 
church. 

**  There  are  also/*  says  the  historian,  "  in  some  of 
the  more  cohsiderable  congregations,  and  more  especially 
in  those  at  London,  certain  persons  whose  vocation  it  is, 
to  be  always  prepared  to  speak,  in  case  nonie  of  the  con- 
gregation find  themselves  inwardly  moved  or  disposed  to 
Wr  perform  that  office" — I  believe  no  such  appointment 
exists  in  any  branch  of  the  society,  being  incompatible 
with  its  fundamental  principles 

PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  MINISTRY    AND  DOCTRINES  OF 
.    THIS  AND  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

There  appears  -to  me  a  striking  resemblance  between 
those  operations  that  distinguished  primitive  Quakerism, 
and  primitive  Methodism  It  is  well  known,  that 

the  former  title  took  its  rise  from  an  exhortation  given  by 
George  Fox  to  Jervis  Bennett,  an  English  magistrate, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  to  tremble  at  the  word  of 
the  Lord ;  and  although  the  denomination  which  fol- 
iowed  in  consequence,  was  probably  designed  as  a  mark 
of  ridicule ;  yet  it  was  truly  descriptive ;  nor  had  tbe 
Quaker's  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  those  operations, 
which  resulting  fron>  a  deep  anxiety  for  their  salvation  ; 
or  from  overwhelming  gratitude*  to  God,  rendered  them 
tbe  gazing  stocks  of  an  ignorant  multitude-  ■»<»*!<  ■■■'  TV, 
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shades  of  difference  between  these  societies,  have  so  oftea 
engaged  my  attention ;  and  the  sioiilitude  of  their  pro-  - 
nent  features  notwithstanding  that  I  have  been  frequently 
led  by  the  tenor  of  my  reflections^  to  interweave  their  his- 
tory— nor  do  1  think  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  render 
a  belter  service  to  society  ;  more  clearly  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of-^ach,  or  to  ascertain  their  respective  merit, — 
than  by  attempting  to  draw  a  parallel  between  them  ;  and 
if  I  should  touch  upon  other  societies  in  the  course  of 
my  reflections  upon  these^  I  shall  not  esteem  it  a  deviation 
from  my  first  intention— 


MINISTRY. 

V 

The  Methodist  society  was  collected  by  men,  who 
professed  a  divine  call  to  go  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  to  invite  sinners  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the 

Lamb.*!"- The    Quakers    professed  the  same         The 

ministry  of  the  former  made  strong  and  sensible  impres» 
sion  upon  the  minds  of  many ;  and  •  this  impression  was 
manifested  by  appearances  and  expressions  of  grief  and 
horror,  or  joy  and' gratitude,  with  such  evidence  of 
reality,  as^  to  convince  the  impartial  beholder,  that  it  was 
real  apd  not  affected  ;  and  instances  were  not  wanting  of 
persons  coming  to  philosophize  upon  these  appearances, 
or  to  abuse  the  societies  in  which  they  happened  ;  from 


*  This  is  no  fanciful  or  fictitious  supper<^many  have  known 
in  their  own  experience  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise—  "  Be- 
hold I  stand  at  the  door  and  kaock,  if  any  man  hear  my  voice 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  into  hm,  and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me."  R^v.  iii.  2Q. 
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tidrong  susplcioYi  if  not  t^onfirmed  persaaslpn,  ritiKtiJhdy 
Were  n  cCrtApoond  of  typocrisy  and  ^nthushisiny  ivho 
Irtive  departed  much  altered,  not  only  in  their  sentimeiit^ 
x>f  these  appearances,  but  in  the  whole  of  their  religious 
condition- — »-AIl  this  may  likewise  be  said  of  the  ministry 
and  first  assemblies  of  ilie  "Quakers.^ 

DOCTRINES   OF   REJ[>ENTANCE,   PARDON   AND  PERFECTION. 

\ 

The  promulgators  of  Methodism  exhorted  men  every 
where  to  repent— from  a  conviction  that  *'  all  have 
«n7i£'rf'*— nor  yet  to  rest  short  of  a  cotiscious  experience 
of  sin  forgiven,  nor  eren  here  to  take  up  their  abode,  as 
if  the  whole  work  was  done ;  but  to  press  after  what  they 
termed  "  perfect  love  ;*^  a  btate  synonrmous  wTtAi  sancti- 
fication — Ais  state  they  held  to  be  compatible  with  several 
errors  of  judgment ;  and  consequently  errors  c^f  practice 

not  injurious   to  the   essentials   of   religion **   Lov^ 

however  in  it,  being  the  ruling  principle,  nothing  ca- 
pitally evil,  but  on  tbe  contrary,  an  improvement  of  ^twy 
opportunity  to  prorabfe  th^  goo(^of  man,  is  sirp posed  to 
be  the  hatuiral  fruit  of  this  state — I  have  read  Jdhn 
•  Wesley's  treatise  on  this  subject  with  attention;  and  if  I 
have  not  misunderstood  it,  the  above  is  the  substance  of 
the  doctrine  contained  therein — ^and  this  state  which  1 
conceive  to  have  been  the  Methodists  ne  plus  ultra  in  the 
present  life — is  no  doubt  (if  mortals  were  permitted  to 
c5hot>se)  above  sdl  trances,  raptures,  extacies,  «nd  the 
most  brilHant  natural  endowments — ^^for  it  is  that  which 
'*  is  nrit 'easily  provoked" — it  is  that  ivhich  ^*  suffer-eth 
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long  and  is  kind"— it  is  that  which  "  envicth  not  f  it  \» 
that  which  "  behaveth  not  unseemly'^— in  fine,  it  is  the 
cement  of  society  upon  earth  ;  and  the  bond  whie^ 
unites  earth  to  heaven,  and  which  if  universal,  would 
convert  this  wilderness  of  toads  and  serpents,  if  not 
into  a  paradise,  at  least  into  a  Pennsylvania— —Blessed 
heaven  !  this  love  is  not  natural  to  us,  give  us  to  see 
its  beauty, -and  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  it— and  to 
some  of  us  poor  wretches  who  have  been  rowing  against 
wind  and  tide,  these  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  whose 
barks  have  been  just  kept  from  sinking,  hy  now  and 
then  receiving  a  mouthfull  of  its  fragrant  air— at  length 
in  mercy  send  ;^  oh  send !  a  smooth  and  steady  gale^ 
to  waft  us  in  safety  through  the  remainder  of  our 
voyage  to  thy  merciful  and  peaceful  shore. 

But  to  resume  my  parallel — ^The  Quakers  also  preach- 
ed the  doctrines  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins — and 
jcxherted  men  not  to  rest  short  of  perfection  in  their 
rank — agreeable  to  that  passage  of  the  gospel — "  Be  ye 
perfect,  even  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"—— 
Their  views  also  in  these  respects  bore  strong  resem* 
blance — I  wish  to  be  understood  all  along,  as  speaking 
of  the  original  members  of  these  societies^ 


UNIVERSALITY  OP    GRAX^R  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  TO  THE  ORE- 
DIENT  RECEIVER— —DOCTRINE  OF  THE  NEW  BIRTH. 

The  Quakers  believed  in  and  preached  the  possibility 
of  salvation  to  alt  Tn^n—tbe  Methodists  maintained  this 
doctrine  also-^the  Quakers  were  instrumental  to  turn 
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many,  not  only  from  one  opinion^  to  another— but  from 
impiety  to  the  fear  of  God — The  Methodists  have  been 
rendered  extensively  useful  in  this  most  important 
respect    ■  -Both   Quakers  and  Methodists  held  the 

necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  a  capacity  for 
holiness  and  heaven  'y  and  in  so  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  have  been  yet  noticed,  they  seemed 
to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  christians  of  one 
testimony. 


l>oiNts  IN  Which  they  differed^ 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  notice  certain   points  in  which 
they  differed ;  and  which,  perhaps  to  this  day,  compose 

the  chief  wall  of  partition  between  these  churches » 

I  do  conceive  that  it  is  natural  for  pious  and  benevolent 
minds  to  wish  ;  and  I  do  confess  that  in  some  of  the 
best  and  happiest  moments  I  have  ever  had ;  (and  that 
many  years  before  I  had  the  sniallest  prospect  of  pub-* 
lishing  my  sentiments  in  this  way)  that  it  was  one  of 
the  strongest  wishes  of  my  heart,  to-  see  at  least  a  channel 
of  communication  opened  between  these  societies ;  each 
of  them  in  my  judgment,  having  some  peculiar  and 
valuable  testimonies  to  bear  to  the  world ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  dissimilarity  of  religious  contour,  rather 
than  constitution,  which  has  kept  them  at  a  profound 
,  distance  from  each  other ;  and  which  I  conceive  by  an 
increase  of  charity,  might  at  least  be  greatly  modified — 
but  is  -love  likely  to  be  excited  by  maintaining  an  un« 
christian  distance,  or  by  opening  a  channel  of  comma- 
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hfcition  ? — lihere  can  be  tv^  doob't,  hy  chfe  latter— btitt6 
this  if  it  should  be  objected^— '^^  The  'priirciptes  cff  ilbolte 
societtes  are  too  dissimilar,,  to  aditoit  of  close  communion 
between  their  members,"  1  vroold  still  press  home  the 
question  :  are  they  so  dissimilar,  as'  to  render  every 
channel  of  communicibtion  impossible  to  be  opened  ? — 
Are  they  so  dissimilar,  as  to  preclude  meetings  for  reli- 
gious confereiKe  ?  Are  they  like  vinegar  and  oil  that 
can  never  be  blended?  Believe  me  my  friends,  the 
obstruction  lies  in  your  nature,  and  not  in  your  prin- 
ciples— Love,  triumphant  love  \  would  encircle  all  these 
tninor  distinctions  in  her  wide  embrace,  and  would  hold 
tbem  there  in  silken  cdrds ;  if  the  iron  grasp  of  bigotry 

did  not  force   her  to  yield  up  her  prey ^biit  I  seift 

obstructions^  to  the  promotion  ctf  this  work,  in  the  unp6« 
pularity  of  the  iTistrumfem  who  attempts  it ;  in  his  \Vattt 
erf  close  and  concentrated  argumetit ;  and  in  every  t!hing 
which  involves  the  ^cdnsi deration  of  his  subject  with 
himself — but  these  may  be  forgotten  in^  happier  days-^^ 
Posterity  may  take  up  the  subject,  when  time  has  divested 
it  of  every  consideration  but  that  t>f  its  fialted  merit  y 
and  when  the  present  generation  with  its  virtues  and  vices, 
has  passed  from  the  land  of  dai^khess  and  lies,  into  tho^e 
regions,   wherfe  the  light  of  eternity  shall  pt^ecliwfe  all 

p6s5ibility  of  deception— ^-Friendships  are  formed 

and  cemented  by  associations— but  sect3  wtt  like  indivi- 
duals  in  society  ;  this  ipan  here  is  too  gooiiy  to  be  invdved  • 
in  one  comrtion  mass  with   thkt  bad  tiian  yonder — this* 
other  man,  wIk>  by  his  stiff  consequential  Walk,  you  may 
suppose  has  got  a  good  grocer^s  shop  in  yooder  village. 
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or  a  farm  in  its.  neighbourhood,  dresses   his   wife   well, 

and  has  fashionable  connections What !    must  h^  be 

put  upon  a  footing  with  his  neighbor  the  blacksmith  or 
the  ^oe-maker? — Yes,  in  religious  society  he  ougl^^ 
and  there  should  be  no  distinction^  but  thcit  which  results 
from  superior  piety  or  talents — society  of  this  sort  ought 
-to  be  so  organized,  as  to  impart  some  temporal  comfort 
to  the  honest  laborer — sopi^thing  which  might  mak^  him 
a  little  forget  his  degrs^ded  state — ^^sorpething  which  might 
without  robbing  him  of  his  bumilicy,  remind  him  in  the 
hour  of  toil,  that  he  had  valuable  -privileges,  and  ad- 
monish him  to  preserve  thenj' — -On  this  subject  I  hay«^ 
expressed  my  sentiments,  ii|  the  paper  on  religiously  social 
feg^ts,  &c. — nor  have  I  the  least  idea,  that  the  grocer, 
farmer,  or  even  their  l^ndlorc(,  as  members  of  civil 
society,  superior  to  the  blacksrpith  or  shoe-njaker,  vyoiAld 
lose  any  of  their  consequence  by  a  conin^ixion  of  this 
kind — they,  met  in  a  cpimmQp.  mass  for  religious,  or  for 
religiously  social  purposes — while  there,  all  were  subject 
to  certain  laws  of  order — but  all  w^re  equal — HeAvei)^ 
^  might  inspire  the  blacksmith  to  say  soTO,ething,  whicM 
perchance  might  prove  more  serviceable  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  th^a  his  whole  estate,  if  he  duly  iroprovfcj 
it — and  the  lord  of  the  manor  might  be  made  humblef 
enough  to  feel  the  force  of  truM'j  and  to  communicate  it ; 
nor  would  his  lordship's  dinner,  family,^  or  friends,  afteif 
such  a  meeting,  be  re-visited-with  less  pleasure,  or  prov^ 
less  grateful  to  a  heart  made  humble  and  benevolent  by 
60cial  piety,  while  his  hands  as  a  magistrate  and  a  rtian, 
would  be  stren|;thened  for  the  performance  of  bis  civil 
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duties,  by  the  inspirations  of  grace- 1  have  observed, 

that  in  such  religious  and  moral  associations,  men  of  all 
classes  should  be  permitted  to  meet,  subject  to  certain 
laws  of  order,  and  subject  only  to  those  laws — and  1  have 
wished  to  make  appear  what  I  think  is  truth — that  these 
associations  upon  principles  much  more  extensive  than 
any  thing  yet  attempted  in  these  countries,  would  have 
the  happiest  effect — and  properly  conducted,  would  have 
no  tendency  whatever  to  destroy  the  distinctions  o^  civil 
society — for  from  them,  the  blacksmith  should  return 
to' his  anvil — the  officer  tb  his  civil  duties — and  the  gen- 
tleman to  his  house  and  friends— The  happy  influence 
of  similar  associations,  upon  the  religious  and  moral 
character  of  many  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  given  to  my  own  reflections  the 
force  of  an  axiom — although  the  whole  of  these  reflec- 
tions, with  the  axiom  they  have  produced,  will  be  laughed 
at  as  ridiculous  and  eccentric,  by  persons  who  consider 
nothing  but  their  own  gratification  ;  and  of  this,  that 
portion  only,  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  the  brute 
creation — to  persons  of  this  class,  who  have  seldom  or  * 
never  any  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  intellect — and  the 
whole  of  whose  morals  consists,  in  (what  is  also  the  chief 
source  of  their  pleasure)  pampering  their  dogs  and  horses, 
and  with  rather  less  attention  their  wives  and  children ; 
but  with  scarce  any  respect  whatever  to  the  reason  and 
immortality  of  these—  I  say  from  persons  of  this  class, 
co-operation  in  any  plan  of  improvement,  affecting  man 
in  these  his  essential  characters,  can  scarce  ever  be  ex« 
pected ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
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^hat  they  have  no  taste  for,  they  despise — but  a  class  of 
men  superior  to  these  in  knowledge  ;  but  on  a  level  with 
them  in  point  of  indolence,  I  see  in  my  way  and  wish 
to  arouse  them — they  are  those  whom  Mary  Wcjjstoncraft 
has  already  endeavoured  to  arouse,  by  a  mild,  but  ap- 
propriate sketch  of  this  feature  in  their  character 

Speaking  of  young  people  educating  on  an  improved 
plan,  she  observes — **  My  imagination  darts  forward 
wit^Jienevolent  fervor  to  greet  those  amiable  and  re* 
speoRf  groups,  in  spite  of  the  sneering  of  cold  hearts, 
who  are  at  hberly  to  utter  with  frigid  self  importance, 
the  damning  epithet — romantic  ;  the  force  of  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  blunt  by  repeating  the  words  of  an 
eloquent  moralist^' — **  I  know  not  whether  the  illusions 
of  a  truly  humane  heart,  whose  zeal  renders  every  thing 
easy,  is  not  preferable  to  that  rough  and  repulsing 
reason,  which  always  finds  in  ind^eren^e  for  the  public- 
goody  the  first  obstOrile  to  whatever  would  promote  it." 

After  this  long  and  unexpected  digression,  which 
^however  stood  in  the  way  of  ^my  subject — I  shall  now 
come  immediately  to  the  points  of  difference,  which  ap- 
pear  to  me  to  constitute  the  chief  wall  of  partition  be- 
tween the  Quaker  and  Methodist  churches^ 

And  first — The  Quakers  exhorted  men  to  stand  still  as 
their  first  duty-:— as  the  first  step  on  their^part  toward 
cmiversion — that  is  to  retire  inwardly  from  all  ramblings 
of  the  imagination;  and  from  all  systematic  performances 
of  religion  ;  and  to  wait  in  this  state  of  external  inactivity, 
until  by  the  operations  of  the  inward  word,  they  became 
^qualified  fo):  service  in  the  church ;  nor  until  this  took 
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placQ;    to  attempt  communicating^  tlijeir  ^xperiQCce  to 
others. 

,  The  Methodists  on  the  other  band  taking  the  scrips 
t«res  for  their  rule  of  faith,  exhorted  meu  to  wait  upon 
God  in  the  use  of  all  christian  institutions — not  to  stand 
^ill ;  but  to  plead  with  God  for  the  gift  of  his  convincing 
and  restoring  spirit,  as  did  blind  Bartecneus — the  impor- 
tunate widow,  and  many  other  persons  in  the  gospel ^  who 
thus  applied  and  proved  successful — The  Me^hodisg^^lso> 
(particularly  John  Wesley,)  recommended  all  ^^Plbns 
thus  favoured,  to  imitate  their  example,  in  publishing  to^ 
others  the  goodness  of  God ;  agreeable  to  the  express  ^ 
approbation  of  Christ  in  the  case  of  the  cleansed  leper-^ 
and  whose  approbation  they  justly  .say,  is  inseparable  from 
the  order  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Methodists  also  assert  that  the  Scriptures  are  tb^ 
on]y  rule,  and  the  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  manners-*r? 
and  that  all  doctrine  and  manners  should  be  tried  by 
them,  as  by  a  sure  and  unerring  touchstone^— '-—In  this 
sentiment  they  have  no  doubt  been  influenced,  not  only, 
by  tlie  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  also 
by  observing  the  illusions  and  unfruitful  practice,  which 
contrary  sentiments  have  evidently  engendered. 

The  Quakers  have  given  to  the  Scriptures  only  a  se- 
condary place  in  the  order  of  theology — they  do  not  allow 
theip  to  be  the  primary  rule  to  try  spirits  and  doctriiAs 
by — ^they  have,  however,  conceded  so  much  to  them, 
as  to  admits  that  ^^  whatsoever  doctrine  is  contrary  to 
their  testicpony,  may  therefore  be  justly  rejected  as  false.'* 
(See  Barclay^s  Proposition  of  theiScriptureSi  p.  96.) 


Before  I  pr^ge^d  farther,  I  shall  (nake  a  few  obser- 
vations  ou  tboae  doctrines  respectively — And  first — Nine 
of  the  lepers  wipQm  Christ  cleansed,  appear  to  me  to 
have  Ueen  Clunkers  in  former  propria'*^  tbg-t  is,  as  Qqaketft 
are  now — Whether  they  were  grateful  for  the  important 
services  rendered  theai?  is  to  this  day  a  secret ;  but  it  is 
no  secret,  that  they  did  not  return  back  to  give  glory 
to  God  with  a  JQud  voice,  a9  the  Methodist  leper  did — 
and  here  the  poor  Quakers  trite  observation,  "  dwell 
with  thy  exercise,"  fall§  to  the  grouind ;  for  if  the 
jjrateful  leper  had  in  this  sense  dwelt  with  his  exercise, 
he  would  never  have  turned  back  to  give  glory  to  God 
with  a  loud  voice — Sucb  an  exhortation  as  this,  I  remem- 
ber to  have  been  thrown  at  m3'self  many  years  ago,  by 
an  honest  mistaken  man,  in  the  teeth  of  a  general  assem. 
bly — This  gentleman  has  sjnce,  I  am  informed,  avowed 
himself  an  absolute  infideJ,  but  was  then  a  professed 
Suietist ;  a  man  of  influence  in  the  church,  and  one  of 
its  gverseers-^Froofi  such  overseers  and  guides  may  the 
Lord  deliver  every  soql  whon)  bjs  spirit  hap  visited,  and, 
begun  to  attract  to  bij^^self !  for  n^y  belief  is,  *i)d  tbft^ 
from  sorrowful  ojperieqce,  that  a  church  overrun  with 
infidelity  and  blind  notions  of  mysticism,  will  naturally 
crucify  the  heavenly  birth  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave-r-not 
with  gentleness  regulate  its  operations,  but  in  some  in- 
stanpes  totally  suppress  them— ^Thus  suffering  men  of 
erroneous  principles  to  lye  epnce^led  in  tbe  bosom  of  a 
chur<;h ;  and  not  only  so,  but  constituting  them  the 
judgesy  wbpu)  God  shall  work,  and  wboni  he  shall  not 

-  *  In  proper  fof  m. 
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work  by,  has  proved  a«fruitful  source  of  injury  to  various 
christian  societies^  and  to  the  chupch  universal — and 
when  some  weak  ones,  upon  whom  the  light  of  eternity 
had  dawned,  had  been  cast  by  the. churches  deluded 
notions  of  inspiration,  upon  an  inclement  shore,  for 
presuming  to  proclaim  their  prospects — their  subsequent 
TYtisfortunes  were  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  church's 
rectitude,  in  consigning  them  to  Satan  and  the  world— 
as  if  the  misfortunes  in  which  she  herself  had  contri- 
buted  to  involve  them,,  were  to  be  produced  as  proofs 
of   her    wisdom   and    forbearance  Some  of   these 

halt  and  maimed  members,  as  the  gates  of  the  temple 
closed  upon  them,  went  weeping  toward  Jericho ;  and  on 
the  road  too  many  of  them  alas !  became  an  easy  prey  to 
the  wolves  which  infest  this  howling  wilderness,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  been  wholly  devoured,  if  the  good 
Samaritan  had  not  himself  passed  by — ^^tis  true  he  saw 
where  these  had  missed  their  way — but  he  saw  also  that 
some  of  them  were  not  willing  captives*— he  saw  what 
the  world  also  s^w — their  weak  sides — but  he  saw 
what  the  world  did  not  see — their  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, their  prayers  and  tears,  and  the  struggles  which 
some  of  them  maintained   against  their  enemies  in  an 

unequal  combat he  saw  that  they   were  often,    and 

sometimes  scandalously,  foiled — but  he  saw  also  that 
they  obtained  some  signal  victories,  known  only  to  him- 
self— His  justice  for  he  is  not  a  partial  God,  has  deser- 
vedly punished  their  backslidings — but  his  justice  and 
^is  mercy  have  conspired  to  teach  them  wisdom,  by  the 
things  which  they  have  suffered — and  as  the  broken  reeds 
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oF  mercy  are  not  yet  destroyed,  by  all  the  storms  of 
temptation  which  have  descended  upon  them;  so  they 
trust,  that  He  who  has  been  their  helper  thus  far — and 
who,  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  has  appointed  unto 
the  stars  their  courses,  and  to  the  seasons  their  respective 
offices,  will  so  continue  to  order  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence  and  grace  for  their  good,  as  that  they  shall 
finally  be  transplanted  into  those  pure  and  peaceful  re- 
gions which  need  not  the  light  of  a  terrestrial  sun— where 
there  is  no  night — and  not  one  of  whose  inhabitants  can 
say,  "  I  am  sick." 

As  to  the  Scriptures  it  is  asserted,  that  as  there  are  cases 
of  conscience  which  their  records  cannot  determine ; 
hence  they  cannot  be  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  manners — As  for  instance,  whether  this  man^s  reli- 
gious and  moral  duties,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  regu- 
lation of  his  own  state  and  character — or  whether  he  is 
called  io  exert  them  in  a  wider  circle ;  and  if  the  latter, 
what  persons  or  places  are  the  proper  objects  of  his  con* 
cern.  To  this  and  similar  objections  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  although  in  the  present  state  of  the  church, 
the  Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible  criterion,  by  which 
to  try  every  doctrine,  practice,  and  impression  of  the 
mind ;  yet  they  do  not  on  this  account  supersede  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  instruction  to  be  deri- 
ved from  our  own  providential  circumstances,  nor  the 
use  of  our  reason  in  comparing  these  tilings  together, 
in  order  to  form  just  conclusions  of  our  duty:  all  these 
have  their  office  in  the  due  regulation  of  a  christian 
church,  and  in   the  government  of  each  individual— 
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but  still  to  creatures  exposed  to  numerous  delusions 
from  the  transformations  of  an  enemy,  and  from  the  ope- 
rations of  our  own  fallen  nature ;  and  consequently  to 
every  church  which  is  composed  of  such  fallible  beings ; 
the  doctrines  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  writings 
of  his  immediate  followers,  which  they  have  transmitted 
to  us,  as  the  dictates  of  bis  unerring  spirit,  and  whose 
testimony  was  confirmed  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives, 
their  fa^hfulpess  unto,  death,  and  the  mii'aculous  powers 
with  which  they  were  invested  ;  such  a  standard  or  touch- 
stone of   faith  aixd  practice,   as  these  furnish  together, 

is  never  to  be  dispensed  with The  truth  of  this 

doctrine  cannot  be  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  than  by 
adverting  to  the  holy  aud  happy  state  of  the  christian 
church,  previous  to  the  apostacy  ;  for  although  conspicu- 
ously ornamented  with  the  gifts  and  gra^ces  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ ;  by  authentic  accounts,  they  regarded  with  the 
utniost  veneration  the  sacred  records ;  constituting  the 
reading  of  ,them  a  special  part  of  the  public  worships 
and  even  placing  them  upon  a  throne,  as  a  testimony 
of  their  divine  original — During  this  period.  Antichrist 
however  successful  against  individuals,  found  no  room 
to  erect  his  pavilion  and  sway  his  sceptre  in  the 
church — but  no  sooner  htd  the  Holy  Scriptures  become 
an  article  of  ecclesiastical  monopoly,  and  the  decrees 
of  councils  succeeded  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  than  su- 
perstition   and   immorality,    like  an  impetuous    flood, 

overspread   thje  churches Indeed   it  appears  next  to 

impossible  for  a  christian  church,  wholly  to  degenerate 
into  superstition,   licentiousness^    infidelity,    or    fanati- 
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cism^  while  its  rdigious  government  faitbJfuAy  enforces 
the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  gospe],  and  makes  them  the 
standard  of  every  m^^|^ith  and  practice — partial  evils 
may  be  found  widlliifHrj  but  from  these  four   capitjail 

sources  of  destructioa,  it  will  be  preserved Had 

the  Quakers,  both  in  their  origin  and  progress,  main- 
tained and  enforced  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
that,  not  by  a  cold  and  formal  query,  once  in  the 
quarter,  buc  by  publicly  expounding  them  in  their  reli- 
gious assemblies,  and  as  frequently  examining  the  faith 
and  practice  of  their  members,  by  the  experimental  and 
practical  rules  which  they  contain ;  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  infidelity  on 
the  other,  and  that  profound  lukewarmness  which  stands 
between  them,  would  not,  in  various  periods  of  tHeir  bis. 
tory,  have  obstructed  their  progress  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation— :nor  is  the  last  of  those  evils,  although  appa- 
rently the  most  innocent,  the  least  to  be  dreaded^ — how 
far  it  has  been  ia  prevailing  feature  of  their  church,  for 
more  than  half  a  century^  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
their  judicious  and  enlightened  niembers. 

I  think  it  appears  evident  by  the  foregoing  consi- 
derations, that  whatever  private  revelations  may  be  n^de 
to  individuals  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  anjf*  of  its 
members,  that  the  Scriptures  only  are  the  sufficient  rule 
of  faith  and  practice — hence  the  well  instructed  diseifile^ 
will  tidt  (dnt^rtain,  howeVier  plausible,  any  sentiment  or 
impression,  for  Which  be  hfeis  not  a  prec'ede.nt  in  klie 
sacred  volume — hence  the    rational  and  enlightened  la- 
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bourer,  will  not  judge  of  his  general  vocation,  by  any 
single  impression  of  the  mind,  which  may  have  grace, 
but  which  also  may  only  have /j^^ture  for  its  moving 
spring ;  of  which  truth,  sevMHB|pus  persons  of  the 
mystic  profession,  have  exhibiml  "Striking  examples — 
but  he  will  judge  of  his  vocation,  by  the  general  tenor 
of  his  impressions — by  their  useful  tendency — by  their 
conformity  to  the  undisputed  rules  and  examples  of  the 
gospel — by  the  concurring  circumstances  of  Providence — 

m 

by  feeling  within  himself  the  gifts  which  are  requisite  to 
fill  his  vocation,  and  by  the  satisfaction  it  affords  him, 
from  the  prospect  of  doing  good,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 

ficulties  to  be  surmounted These  may  seem  to  bevery 

low  way  marks  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  persons 
who  have  been  regulated  by  them,  have  proved  the  most 
rational  and  useful  men  in  their  generation — men  holding 
these  sentiments,  are  more  likely  to  pursue  with  steadiness, 
the  good  work,  in  which,  from  a  concurrence  of  satis- 
factory evidences  they  have  engaged,  than  persons  who 
make  the  scripture  doctrines  and  examples,  only  a  se- 
condary mUy  and  hence  are  not  likely  to  try  all  impres- 
sions made  upon  th^ir  minds  by  its  standard* men 

believing  from  scripture  exhortations  and  examples,  and 
finding  by  their  own  experience,  that  the  peaceful  and 
qualifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  merciful 
interpesitions  of  Providence,  keep  pace  with  their  utmost 


*  Giviag  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the  first  place  in  the  article  of 
conversion,  is  not  incoasistent  with  giving  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,  the  absolute  dominion  of  all  external  rule and  con- 
stituting them  the  only  and  sufficient  touchstone  of  doctrine  and 
morals. 
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diligence,  and  rise  tantamount  to  every  toil — such  men 
are  more  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
work,  than  those  who  are  not  guided  by  this  constant 
principle  of  faith  ^  and  conviction  of  the  duty  of  perse^ 
verance ;  and  who  rely  upon  certain  animating  springj^ 
of  motion,  which  are  probably  often  retarded  by  discou« 
raging  temptations ;    injected  for  the   purpose  of    pre- 
venting gospel  labour  and  its  fruits — and  that  the^e  dis-^ 
couragements,  have  too  often  succeeded  against  persons 
called  to  usefulness,  and  consequently  against  the  societies 
thus  deprived    of  their    labor,  there  is  good    reason    to 
believe,  not  only  from  the  growth  and  increase  of  criminal 
negligence  within  the  pal^  of  this  society,  but  from  the 
examples  of  several  persons,  who  once  laboured' zealously 
for  its  Improvement,  but  have  long  since  retired  from  the 
church  of  their  nativity,  and  left  it,  with  every   other 
church,  for  any  endeavours  of  theirs  to  the  contrary,  a 
prey  to  devouring  wolves — -not  so  the   steady  and  well 
instructed  labourer!— he  embarked  in  his  master^s  service, 
from  a  conviction  that  he' was  in  the  way  of  his  duty — 
he  believed  that  the  same  Lord,  who  sent  forth  his  apostles 
in  the  beginning,  and  promised  to  be  with  them  ^^  always 
even  unto  the  end   of  the  world,"  (Matt,  xxviii.   20.) 
performs  the  same  promise  to  every    person  sincerely 
engaged  in  his  service. — he  even   perceives,   that  some 
persons  who  have  never  furnished  evidence  of  concern 
for  their  own  or  others  salvation,   (but  who  have  merely 
filled  a  religious,  as  they  would  a  civil  office  for  its  emo- 
lument) have  nevertheless  sometimes  proved  the  instru- 
ments of  an  unknown  Gody  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
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his  saving^  truth,  W  the  promulgation  of  liis  t>^  db'c-  - 
tribes — this^lie  has  authority  for  he^icving,  in  that  book 
which  he  has  received  as  the  standaird  of  hik  dbctrin^  and 
manners — ^*  Lord  (skid  some  of  these)  hkvte  we  not  cast 
4fcut  devils  in  thy  name,  and  in  tby  tiam6  done  many 
wonderful  works'* — and  as  he  sees  that  heaven  uses  un- 
s^wakened,  or  at  least  uusanctified  ihstruments,  for  its 
purposes ;  he  would  hold  himself  utterly  inexcusable,  if 
after  having  been  himself  enlightened,  and  made  useful 
to  others,  any  snare  of  the  enemy  should  cause  him  to 
desert  his  post  in  a  church,  which  heaven  has  planted  or 
watered  by  his  labors — holding  these  sentiments,  the 
steady  aad  faithful  labourer,  through  good  and  through 
evil  report,   through  u>any  encouragements  and  many 

discouragements,    perseveres  in   his  employmi^nt to 

whatever  church  be  may  be  united,  he  wilt  prove  4  stay 
tod  a  staffs  for  his  principles  lead  him  to  be  frrni  ^xA 
constant  to  his  profession— ^tis  trUTe  he  htrs  many  ^ehii^ 
to  combat  with,  but  while  he  tttkes  the  *Scriplufes  fblr  his 
rule,  and  the  glory  of  Cod  in  the  sdv^tioti  of  ^ouls  f6V 
his  object ;  the  in^uences  of  Ihe  Iftoly  'Sjplrtt,  ^id  tlib 
operations  of  Providence,  win  conspire  to  pr^rve  hidi, 
and  thus  per^vering  to  the  end,  his  last  liestiihohy  Will 
he— ^'  Lord  thou  gavest  me  Bve  talents,  and  behold  hefrb 
are  ten  talents" — 

The  object  of  these  remarks,  is  to  shiew  the  dangeroun 
consequences  resulting  to  individuals  and  sbcietids,  from 
the  entertainment  of  principles,  different  from  those  r'e« 
ceived  and  acted  Upoa  by  the  first  promulg£itors  of  the 
gospel — those  principles  with  their  consequences,  w}iidh 
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maiiy  have  drnplyrtiinessedy  m\xat  tNthink  appear  ia 
some  degree  of  their  natural  complexion  to'  impartial 
beholders,  even  by  this  imperfect  picture-^tbe  Author, 
who  believes  he  suffeVed  much  from  the.  prevalence  of 
mistaken  principles,  in  himself  and  others,  hopes  nt> 
person  will  be  offended  with  his  having  thus  discharged, 
what  he  conceives  to  be  an  imperious  duty,  due  to  the 
society  in  which  he  was  educated ;  and  to  mankind  uni* 
versally,  who  arc  in  pursuit  of  truth — ^-^ — — - 


SENTJMENTS   OF   THESE   SOClETll'S   ON   THE  NATURE  OF 

aU:STlFICATION. 

The  Quakers  asserted,  that  justification,  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  were  synonimous  terms-*— the  former  implying 
justice — the  latter  holiness  ;  and  that   both  were  the  de- 

scriptions  of  a  righteoiTs  roan,  or  to  this  import The 

Methodists  and  many  other  christians  asserted,  thatt  j\js- 
tification  is  not  derived  from  the  righteous,  no  more  thah 
the  unrighteous  deeds  of  man— that  it  is  rather  applicable 
to  him,  who  hath  renouiiced  his  own  both  "  righteoUs 
and  unrighteous  deeds" — that  il  is,  properly  speaking, 
that  act  of  God,  by  which* a  j^jw/Z^w/ sinner  is  pardoned 

and  receive'd  into  his  favour this  jiistiBcation  (they 

continue  to  assert)  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits-— *-In  the 
human  soul,  where  this  amnesty  has  been  pronounced — 
there  the  visible  footsteps  of  the  Deity  prockim  his  work — 
there  the  human  faccj  once  devilish,  becomes  "  the 
human  face  divine"— it  becomes  an  index  to  that  place, 
which  from  being  ^^  aa  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  court 
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for  owls" — (the  eipble)i)s  of  open  ^estrucUon  and  secret 

« 

wickedness)  is  now  possessed  by  ^^  the  glory  of  Lebanon— 
the  excellency  of  Cacmel  and  Sharon/'  and  from  ^^  a 
wilderness  and  solitary  de$erfc»"  open  to  every  invader^ 
is  converted  into  *^*  a  garden  enclosed  ;^'*  and  watered,  by 
'^  that  river,  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  whole 
city  of  God" — nor  are  these  internal  fruits,  enjoyed  by 
the  justified  sinner  himself,  and  visible  chiefly  to  his 
brethren  who  have  trod  before  him,  the  only  fruits  of 
this  divine  justification — so*  long  as  he  retains  ity  and 
walks  in  the  world,  he  will -prove,  that  the  lion  has  been 
converted  into  a  lamb  by  its  softening  power  (although 
on  this  verv  account,  the  devil  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly will  persecute  him  the  more ;)  he  will  prove,  iit 
proportion  to  his  ability,  that  the  griping  hand  of  avarice,, 
has  been  rendered  liberal  by  its  softening  influence — he- 
will  prove,  that  the  reign  of  justice  and  temperance  has 
commenced — and  th^t  benevolent  affections  have'  sue- 
^ceeded  to  malignity  and  revenge — more  or  Jess  of  these 
fruits  will  be  produced  in  the  life  of  the  justified  sinner^ 
if  he  retains  his^  gift;  and  they  wiH  be  more  or  less 
manifest  to  those  with  whom  be  has  to  do,  if  their  natural: 
enmity  to  God — ^th^ir  ignorance  of  bis  vyays,  or  their 
prejudice  against  his  people  (pnei  or  all  of  wbich^  main- 
tain more  or  less  influence  over  every  unawakened  mind) 
have  not  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  ordinary  methods- 
of  conviction.   . 

TYix^  act  of  God  is  what  the  Methodists  term  justifi- 
cation, and  those  which  I  hav^  described  are  its  fruits; 
and  I  think,  without  dispute  they  have  borne  away  t]je 


palm  frj^m  tbie  fj)jj/|k«rs,  in  th^r  ^^pUn^llpn  q(  tKift^Qp- 
triue^  if, Robiert  Barclay  in  hi^  Proposition  jpf  Justtfiq^tioo, 
psfge  me,  is  to  be  .  consulted  ^h  their  cxposilpF:  ,fQt 
noibipg  can  be.iQoce.  c^ert^in,  than  ijbat  the  foUawiqg  it 
the  foundation  of  the  gospel^  *^  through  this  man  (Jg^us 
Christ)  is  preached  to  j-ou  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;"  and' 
that  this  foi^giveness,  has  been  extended  to  many  who 
were  once  gre^t  crJmiqaU,  is  evident^  both  fropfi  scrip- 
ture bistocy,  and  from  living  examples — the  scripture 
word  *'  justification,"  neems  to  me  therefore  misplaced 
by  Barclay,  when  he  renders  it  peculiarly  applicable  tp 
a  man  or  woman  who  is  just,  thus  making  it  the  de- 
scriptipn  of  a  quality  in  the  character — whereas  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  Rom.  iv.  25,  that  Christ  was  **  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  raised  again* for  Qur  yi^s/i^ca/iem;". and  in 
the  tSth  verse  of  the  next  chf^pter,  be  ^ays,  **  tberefgre 
as  by  the  offence  of  one,  (A^am)  judgment  came  upon 
sM  a)en  to  condemnation  ;  even. so  by  the  rigb(cQi(^n^S9 
of  one  (Christ,  and  not  the  righti^ousness  of  man,*)   the 

^  Many  acts  externalj^  righteops  may  result  from  ioipu^^ 
principles,  or  which  is  a  bighebcase,  from  sentiments  6nipnpMr^~ 
now  althotigh  the.  latter  are  useful  in  civil  society,  aqd  justly 
o^qapaental  to  the  human. character;  yet  they  have  no  claim 
whatsoever  to  future  reward,  as  not  proceeding  from  religipi^^ 

principle these  cases,  of  which  there  are  mimerous.instaoQ^s^ 

sufficieqtly  8hew>  wh^t  sort. of  a  source  oS  divin(;  Justifi9atiQn, 
is  human  righteoqsn^ss*— the;  very  id<?a  is  as  contrary  to  commbn 

seqse,   as  it   is  to  the  ^optrine  of  the  jjospel Let  us  for  a 

ifnomept  consider  tbo.  greatqess  and  purity  of  the  supreme  Being--* 
let  us  lift  our 
"justice  and 

feeble  mortal ,  ^ 

ieousneasr  could  stand  for  a'morocnt  the  scrutiny  of  thqse?  so 
true  is  that  passage  of  holy  writ — "  God  out  of  Christ  fs  a  con- 
suming fire"— this  doctrine  is  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the 
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free  gift  came  itpon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life:^ 
this  is   St.   P^urs   gospel,  and  cannot  be  changed  for 
Robert  Barclay's  gospel,  nor  for  any  other  man's  what- 
ever, without  a  departure  from   the  christian  faith,  de- 
livered whole  and  entire  by  the  iri,spired  apostle  to  the* 
saints  at  Rome,  and  through  them  to  all  believers. 


majesty  of  God'^  ourknowledgeof  the  littleness  and  imperfectlortt 

of  man,/  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel -Standing  ii> 

this   state   of  littleness   and   imperfection,  what  can   niandoto> 
avert  the  wrath  of  heaven  ;  how  can  he  suffer  the  operations 
of  divine  justicts  and  live — 'tis'plain,  such  a^creature  could  nol 
in  his   utmost    possible   perfection^    stand  justified    before  the 
throne  of  spotless  purity — this  is  surely  toe  doctrine  of  reasbni: 
but  aias  !    she  can  conduct  us  no    farther— 'Tis  revelation  and 
revelation  alone,   that  can  finish   the  work  which  reason  has 
begun — to  the  former  of  these  we  are  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge of  an  atonement  for  sin,  of  sufficient  value  to  procure  its 
universal  rehiission — to  this  atonement  we  are  indebted  for  the 
penitential  frame  which  renders  us  fit  subjects  of  this  remission — 
to  this  we  are  indebted  for  that  supernatural  light,  by  which  we 
have  a  feeling  seiwe  and  perception,  of  the  Deity—but  this  no 
man  can  obtain  by  the  exercise  of  his  rational  powers,  however 
he  may  be  capable  of  arriving,  in^  a  remote  way,  atnhe  exist- 
ence and  power  of  a  "  first  cause,"  through .  the  works  of  cre«- 
tion — If  God  is  not  revealed  to  man  in  a  way  of  mercy,  he  can 
never  know  him  in  the  intimate  capacity  (^ — "  Father" — and  if 
he  does  not  feel  and  know  him  in  this/Way,  he  will  never  be  in-- 
dined  frovL  a. principle  of  love  to  walk  in  his  precepts — how- 
ever from  motives  of  ease,  honor  or  reputation,  he  may  walk  ia 
the  precepts  of  the  world— The  actions  thereibre  of  the  justified 
xnao,-  who  walks  **  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,"  are  rewardable 
actions^  but  are  not  the  source  or  efficient  cause  of  his  justifi- 
cation, which  was  antecedent  to  those  actions—^ — this. mast  be 
sought  for  in  him,  who  as  a  free  gift  enlightened  him — for  man' 
cannot  enlighten  himself-«it  must  be  sought  for  in  him,  who, 
as  a  freie  gift,  paid  the  price  of  his  redemption-r— fof-  it  is  neither 
in  the  will,  nor  in  the  ablity  of  a  fallen  creature,  todothis — it 
must  be  sought  for  in  him,  who  having  paid  the  price  of  his 
redemptioQy  gave  him  also  to  tast^  of  its  power;  for  no  man  can 
redeem  himself- from  the  dominion  of  sin,  no  not  for  a  moment ; 
much  less  can  he  destroy  its  existence  in   his  nature— -The  roosV 
perfect  righteousness  of  the  most  righteous  maB*  is  therefore  not* 
the  cause  of  his  justification*- but  the  effect. 
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ORIGINAL  SIN  AND   ITS  ATONFMIiNT. 

*The  sentiments  of  these  societies,  on  the  su,bjects  of 
'Original  sin  and  its  atonement ;  .(which  in  the  orderof 
christian  theology,  sho^ild  have  been  discussed  previous 
to  justification';)  if  we  are  to 'look,  for  these  sentiments 
in  their  writings,  do  not  materially  differ,;  save  that  the 
loose  an 3  vague  manner  of  the  Quakers  ^  has  given  birth, 
to  a  variety  of  sentiment,  while  the  strict  theological 
discipline  of  the  Methodists,  has  preserved  considerable, 
unity  on  these,  as  on  other  religious  subjects— The 
-Quakers  do  not  examine  their  members  on^the  articles  of 
faith,  nor  on  their  individual  experience  .as  christians', 
^nd  lience  there  is  room  in  their  church  for  considerable 
variety  of  sentiment;  and  hence  opinions  inimical  to  the. 
gospel,  have  been  couceived^aiwl  brought  forth  in  itn — r- 
0ne  of  these  which  I  have  heard  expressed'  on  the  sub- 
ject of  original  sin,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  mo-, 
derate  of  the  new  theology,  is,  "  That  evefy  man  born, 
into  the  world,  stands  exactly  in  Adam's  circumstances, 
possesses  precisely  tjie  sancie  naturje  that  he  did  before  be 
fell  into  morial  evil — and  that  his  halving  broken  a  divine 
command,  hasnoth^d  arjy  tendency  whatever  to  corrupt 
4iis  offspring,  nor  to  draw  down  the  divine  vengeg.nce 
4ipon  it'*^ — If  this  doctrine  be  true  in  all  its  pq^rts,  then  the 
'Scriptures  which  assert  the  contrary,  must  ie  falst^  and 
so  vice  versa — private  opinion,  is  not  however  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  their  testimonies — testimonies,  that 
in  fapt,  recommend  themselves  in  a  great  measure  to  our 
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reason — For  first  tliey  inform  us,  what  is  surely  agreeable 
to  our  reason,  that  God  saw  every  thing  that  h^  had  made 
in  the  beginning,  and  behold  it  was  **  v^ry  ^oorf"— but 
is  this  the  case  at  present  ? — if  not— how  shall  we  account 

for  the  alteration  ? If  the  prevalence  of  evil  example 

or  wrong  education,  is  produced  as  an  argument  against 
the  scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  evil;  we  enquire 
what^av^  birth  to  evil  example,  or  wrong  education?— 
Nothing  surely  that  bore  the  stamp  or  image  of  the 
Deity — this  must  have  been  first  forfeited,  and  to  forfeit 
it,  man  must  have  had  free  will — If  we  enquire  again  of 
those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  its  efiects^ 
how  it  is  that  men  are  hurried  by  their  passions  into  evil, 
contrary  to  their  better  judgments  ;  what  answer  can 
they  give  us? — Or  how,  if  we  are  by  nature  innocent, 
can  they  account  for  the  disorders  of  the  visible  creation, 
which  by  inflicting  pain  upon  us  .through  various  instru* 
ments,  are  evidently  the  scourge  of  heaven— In  a  word 
how  do  they  account  for  pain,  and  sickness,  and  death, 
from  which  the  boasted  innocence  ol^  their  most  innocent 
acquaintance,  cannot  protect  them :  and  yet  according 
to  their  doctrine,  the  latter  are  rather  deserving  of  re- 
ward  These  are  but  a  few  ,of   the   difficulties  into 

which  we  are  plunged  by  a  rejection  of  revealed  religion— 
but  let  us  examine  how  far  original  sin  and  its  effects, 
are  discoverable  even  by  the  light  of  reason. 

And  first  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  this  light,  that 
every  thing  coming  out  of  the  hands  of  a  perfect  being, 
should  be  perfect  in  its  kind.  ^ 

But  man  in  the  beginning  came  out  of  the  hand^  of 
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a  perfect  beiiig^'— ^ — Ai>d  therefote  Was  perfect  in 

his  kind. 
Again — 

It  is  conformaMe  to  oar  reason,  that  as  man  now 
possesses  more  or  less  knowledge  of  gooJ  and  evil)  and 
more  or  less  powi&r  to  improve  or  abuse  it — then  man 
in  the  beginning  as  a  perfect  creature,  was  endowed  with 
wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  free  will  to  imprbve  or 
'Abuse  it. 

But  the  first  is  true 
Therefore  also  the  last. 
But  further,  k  answers  ta  our  reason,  that  if  men  are 
flow  Universally  carried  away  at  one  period  or  other  of 
iheiHives,  by  pfopensities  contrary  to  justice  and  bar- 
mony,  and  often  in  despite  of  their  deepest  lamentations, 
and  firmest  resolutions  to  the  contrary ;  then  the  source 
of  these  deviirtions,  ixinst  lye  deeper  than  the  voluntary 
ebuse  of  free  wiH. 

But  men  against  rbeir  wiRs  are  propelled  into  evil — 
Therefore  the  abuse  dF  free  wiil,  is  not   its  deepest 
i  '       «ource — 

If  theh  it.  tnust  be  acknowledged,  thak  not  the  voluntary 
abuse  of  free  will,  but  the  weak  and  disordered  nature 
jof  mariy  is  now  the  deepest  visible  source  of  moral  evil — 
then  the  nature  of  man  is  not  good  and  perfect,  as  when 
it  came  forth  from  the  hand  of  its  author. 
But  the  first  is  true 
Therefore  also  the  last. 
Again — if"  the.  nature  of  all  animals  we  see,  is  propa- 
gated entire  through  their  endless  generations,  whether 


gentle  or  ferociouSi  and  is  derived  by  a  parity  of  reason* 
from  the  parent  animal — then  the  nature  of  the  animal 
nian,  is  also  derived  from  his  first  parent— 
But  this  nature  is  weak  and  disordered 
Therefore  the  first  man  was  weak  and  disordered. 

But  if  man  according  to  our  first  proposition,  was 
not  ihus  created,  then  man  by  a  voluntary  compliance 
with  evil,  has  brought  weakness  and  disorder  upon  him* 
i»e1f,  and  by  virtue  of  his  nature,  has  entailed  it  upon 
bis  offspring — 

But  the  first  is  true 
Therefore  also  the  last — 

These  propositions  however  imperfectly  stated,  appear 
to  me  to  establish  the  origin  and  effects  of  evil,  upou 
principles  comformable  to  every  man^s  reason  and  expe- 
rience— These  have  the.  sanction  also  of  scripture  autho* 
Hty — but  what  man  in  his  sense$  will  exchange  the  weight 
of  these  evidences  for  a  weight  of  doubt  and  uncertainty ,, 
which  is  all  that  infidels    havq  to  offer  in  return. 

The  origin  of  evil  being  thus  established  upon  ra- 
tional  principles,  let  us  examine  whether  the  incompa* 
rable  plan  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Chris6,  is  equally  con-p 
formabie  to  right  reason,  and  our  ideas  of  the  attributes 
of  God, 

And  first.    We  cannot  reconcile  it,  to  our  ideas  of 

reason,  that  a  being  of  perfect  justice  and  mercy,  should 
punish  with  sickness  and  death  and  many  other  evils, 
his  rational  offspring,  without  having  voluntarily  broken 
his  mild  and  equitable  laws;  the  maintenance  of  which, 
or   the  exemplary   punishment    of   their  violation,    are 
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indispensible  to  his  just  authority,  and  to  the  eternal 
order  of  the  universe.  . 

But  man,  a  rational  being  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  earth  was  committed,  is  now  subject  to  sickness  and 
death,  and  many  other  evils,  therefore  man  has  broken 
those  laws  and  is  justly  4)unished, 

Secondly,  man  is  a  finite  being,  possessing  neither 
virtue  nor  power  independent  of  his  Author,  and  therefore 
cannot  make  satisfaction  for  his  offences,  nor  yet  restore 
himself  to  virtue  and  the  divine  favour,  when  he  has 
once  forfeited  them  by  voluntary  transgression. 

But  man  has  forfeited  virtue  and  the  divine  favour  by 
voluntary  transgression  ;  and  therefore  without  an  atone- 
ment suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Being  he  has  offended, 
he  can  never  be  reinstated  in  his  first  condition,  and 
without  such  restoratioq,  his  punishment  must  be  CDeval 
with  his  existence — :Why,  would  not  repentance  for 
the  past,  and  amendment  for  the  future,  satisfy  a  just 
and  merciful  Being,  and  ensure  his  protection  for  the 
time  to  come  ? 

Answer— One  attribute  of  the  Dfcity  cannot  operate 
to  the  destruction  of  another ;  but  this  must  infallibly  be 
the  case,  if  sin  was  pardoned  without  an  atonement — 
hence  the  love  of  God  and  his  Justice^  are  both  magni- 
fied in  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation — the  former  by  giving 
his  Son  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  and  suffering  in 
that  nature  the  penalties  due  to  lis  transgression — the 
Utter  by  the  immense  dignity  of  the  sacrifice—"  God 

manifest  in   the  flesh" — ; p-^It  is  conformable  to  our 

reason,  that  such  a  medium  of  reconciliation,  and  such 
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only,  f^'as  suited  lb  the  dlghlty  of  th«  supreme  Governor 

mid  to  our  necessities that  through  such   a  niediutn, 

attd^thrddgh'such  ^?fli/f  thediviiie  influences  could  de- 
seefifd  to  us  a^  pafdotied  rebeU,  at  an  imtiliense  distance 
ftbth  God  -^Nof  Will  reason  recoil  frohi  this  doc- 
trine; so  soon  as  its  pos^ssor  sensible  of  the  need  he 
ba$  of  being  saved  upon  God's  own  terms,  lays  down 
the  pfride  «rbich  (>e  derives  ftorn  Lucifer,  at  the  foot  ctf 
kw  Cbnqaeror*^^  cross. 

)f  p6s€;ible  to  make  still  nf or6  apparent,  the  necessity 
of  this  once  deeply  hufmbled,  but  nov<r  highly  exaked 
inedifim  of  salvation  to  man^^permit  itie'  to  ^k  the  rea- 
der,  who  nhfay  entertain  low  sientiments  of  the  magtiitude 
of  Adani^s  crime,  who  as  our  federal  heatd,  by  wilful 
transgression  let  in  a  flood  of  R^isety  upon  the  world- 
permit  me  to  ask  him  who  se^s  no  great  nece^ity  for 
the  incarnation,  life,  death  and  sufferings,  of  the  Soa 
of  God,  nor  yet  for  his  intercession  at  th^  righe  haodi^ 
of  the  Majesty  on  high,  on  behalf  of  returning  sinnefs 
(who  by  the  influences  of  his  grace,  are  madd  willing  t6^ 
lay  down  the  weapons  of  their  rebellion  against  tUeir 
long  resisted  Sovereign  0  perniit  me  I  say  to  astir  tbii 
self  sufficent  sinner,  upon  what  foundation  does  he  build 
his  hope  of  eternal  happiness  ? — he  will  scarcely  deny  that 
be  has  sinded  and  merited  punishment,  and  I  trust  he  is 
not  so  hardy  as  to  brave  the  consequence,  and  defy  th& 
power  of  the  Deity — To  this,  if  possessed  of  bnmimity, 
he  v^ili  natUraUy  reply  "  God  forbid,"  but  to  the  (otnitr 
part  of  my  quelltioD,  he  will  probably  answer,  that  he 
builds  his  hepe  of  eternal  happiness  -upon  the  ctiercy  of 


God  in  answer  to  sincere  rSpeirfaWcfi^^but  nbt  to  s^ak 
of  the  inconsistency  of  supposing,  that  the  rMYcy  of  God 
will  operate  to  tl^e  destruction  of  his  jW/zV^,  suf!br  me 
to  ask  htm — Would  an  act  of  oblivtoTif  another  word  for 
his  sentiment  of  mercy,  change  the  sinner^s  prbp^tisity 
to  evif  ?  and  without  such  a  change j  could  he  rationally^ 
hope  to  dwell  with  God  for  ever,  or  even  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  the  spirits  of  just  men  madie  perfect?  but  for 
this  blessing  al$6,  even  the  gift  of  a  7iew  nature^  (if  he 
has  any  faint  idea  of  its  necessity  as  a  pireparation  for 
Heaven)  and  for  every  other  blessing  whateter,  he  will 
tell  you  he  simpty  depends  upon  th6  rt^rcy  of  God,  arid 
upon   the  repentance  and  reformation  of  milt),    as  the 

only    conditions How    true   is    that  paissage  of   Dr. 

Young — *^  A  6od  all  mercy  is  a  God  Unjust,"  ahid  hbvi^ 
very  low  is  the  infidel's  idea  of  the  divirid  attrihfutes !— If 
he  wants  to  exait  the  ihajesty  of  God  iri  a  sup^r-drhitierit 
manner,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  looks  do^v^n  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  concefns  of  our  lillT^  pilstnet ;  nor  reg^I'dS 
with  interest  the  doings  or  sufltefirigi^  of  the  ihs^bfft 
that  creep  upon  it, — thus  wilt  fit  soiWi6tirifil6^  flatti^f  hitft^ 

4 

self  with  a  hope  of  ohsciirity  ! — (pobt  cbhsoIafioBt) — n<it 
does  he  consider  that  by  thus  thinking  of  the  Deity,  he* 
robs  him  of  the  attribute  of  love ;  as  by  the  expectation 
of  mercy  without  an  adequate  atonement  for  sin,  be 
had     just    before     robbed     him     of    tl)e     attriblite    of 

justice! Such  are  the  extremes  into  which  men 

are  forced,  who  reject  the  gospel ;  and  who  resolve  in 
the  pride  of  their  hearts,  that  "  they  will  not  have  this 
n)an    to  rule   over   them** — they   vainly   hope    that  the 
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tnercy  of  God  will  destroy  his  justice;  or  if  driven  frond 
this  subterfuge  by  ^  conviction  of  it^  absurdity,  or  from 
the  still  more  blasphemous  idea  of  the  divine  inattention 
to -his  workmanship,  which  implies   criaelty  and  pridcf-^ 
they  generally  resort  to  the  sentiment  of  their  <mn  ability 
to  repent   and  do   works  of  righteoufjness,    whieb  shaM 
serve  as  an  atoneqient  for  the  past,  and  a  recommenda- 
lioj)   fof  ihe  future,  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  their 
Creator — but  I  think   v\e  have  sufficiently  shewn,  that  it 
is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  a  creature  under 
tlie  displeasure  of  his  Maker^  and  who  has  it  not  in  his 
--power  to  confer  tipon  \\\ff\^e\(  n  single  good  disposition^ 
to  offer  to  his  Creator  an  adequate  atonement  for  sin  ;  and 
I  think  it  is  equally  obvious  that  without  such  an  atone- 
mer>t9  he  must  for  <iver  remain  at  a  distance  from  God— ^ 
Will  a  human  tribunal  parxlon  a  criminal  convicted  of 
murder,  or  even  accept  of  his  repentance  as  an  atone-- 
ment  for  his  crime  ?    and  jf  according  to  the  strictest  laws 
of  justice,  he  must  suffer  for  having  invaded  the  life  or 
property  of  his  neighbor—- can  we  suppose  that  the  wilful 
contempt  or  habitual  neglect  of  the  supreme  authority, 
will  meet  with  a  punishment  less  exemplary^  wli(&9  sujch 
a  punishment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  authority,  which  man  by   the  wilful -commission 
of , sin  plainly  and  openly  defies. 

The  gospel  informs  us,  thjat  this  punishment  Christ  has 
assumed  in  his  own  person  ;  buffering  in  the  human 
nature  the  peoalties  due  to  its  transgression,  and  offering 
to  God  the  father  by  the  infinite  value  erf  his  sacrifice, 
an  atonement  sMiited  to  the  necessity  of  man^  and  to  the 
majesty  and  infinity  of  the  supreme  Legislator^ 
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Tbe  gospel  informs  us,  that  in  virtue  of  this  sacrificev 
man  from  tbe  beginning  has  received  helps  to  accelerate 
Ills  return  to  the  Fove  and' obedience  of  his  Creator — and 
that  his  damnation  must  now  be  the  result  of  his  voluntary 
negfect  of  those  helps,  which  the  providence  of  God  has 
placed  within  his  reach. 

These  truths  appear  to  me  as  reasonabfe  as  they  ^re 
scripturaf;  for  surely  man,  under  the  displeasure  of  hia 
Maker,  cannot  offer  him  any  aceeptaWfe  satisfaction  for 
sin — even  if  godly  sorrow  (without  an  atonement)*  wui* 
sufficient  to  render  the  supreme  Being  propitious,  how 
can  man  under  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker  command  it  ?  . 
r»  not  repentance  a  gift  of  God  ?  is  it  not  a  frdit  of  his 
Koly  spirit ;  What  other  spirit  can  break  the  rocky,  heart  . 
in  pieces,  and  melt  it  into  contrition  for  having  offended 
the  best  of  Beings  ?— ^Vain  man,  how  lightly  thoutalkest 
of  repentance,  as  if  thou  could  command  it  at  pleasnrel 
and  how  dangerous  thy  delusion,  to  reject  the  hope  ofthr. 
gospel,  and  continue  in  the  wilful  violation  of  its  precepts 
on  so^  dangerous  a  presumption — Heaven  has  published 
to  thee  good  news,  if  tBbu  wih  receive  it — A  Redeemer 
who  has  paid  thy  debt,  and  who  requires  only  that  thoa 
wilt  place  thyself  in  a  capacity  of  being  grateful  for  his 
benefits A  Redeemer- who  having  first  loved  thee,  re- 
quires that  thou  sbouldst  love  him  in  return-,  because 
this  thy  love  to  him  will  not  only  prove  the  source  of 
thy  highest  joy,  but  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  imi- 
tate his  sacred  example A  Redeemer  who  has  notim- 

po«ed  upon  thee  a  haid  and   rigorous  law — but  a-  lav 

» 

which  wilt  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  reason,  and  every 
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cqtx^ifiBJ^dn^t  of  which,  contains  a  provision  fdPtby 
weU-l^^qg-rriaj^iyoird,  a  (j|ithFpl  ff^ber  friend  and  law- 
giver,  Yflip,  li^ying  nis^4e  tbe  richest  provision  for  the 
being  aqd  .wey.being  of  his  children  and  subjects — and 
with  a  tenderness  peculiar  to  himse)f|  entered  into  all 
their  fears  and  feelings,  required  only  their  confidence 
and  affections  in  return,  and  the  exercise  of  those  lights, 
and  powers  of  obedience,  with  which  he  himself,  of 
his  own  free  goodness,  should  provide  them  froqn  time 
to  time. 

Thus  all  hf(s  been  done  that  can  be  done  for  roan  ;  and 
it  remains  npw  for  lis  to  consi(jer,  whether  it  is  best  in 
future  for  us  to  Iqan  upon  the  staff  of  our  own  righte- 
ousness— rto  cover   our^elv^s  with    the    cobweb  pf  our 
ewn  spinuing-ror  to  ab^dop  .^11  pur  poor,*  low,  mean 
subterfuges,  and  fickqowledgiqg  that  we  have  np  righ-» 
teousness  nor  strength  of  qi|r  own,  and  consf^quentjy  no 
merit — hope  fpr  our  all  in  him,  and  froin  him,  who  is 
*'  our  rightpousuess  :^nd   Byreijgt|i"-r:at  l;he  i^^gie  tjifte 
j^voiding  the  errpr  of  aqw?>  «liP  h^Y^^g  tl()|8  received 
Christ,  have  in  tjie  fulness  9f  Hn^t  confidence,  indulged 
(even  witbpi^t  ar^^i^qable  applogy)  thpse  prpppi^i^^es  of 
nature,  which  are  in  direct  oppRsition  to  the  la>ys  of  hl^p- 
piness  yeqovdpd  in  the  gospel,    apd  which   while  tbqy 
operate  in  rebellion  to  t}ie  sq pr^ipe  authority,   spr^d 
4ei^s^.tatipn  i|nd  disorder  jn  our  own  souls,  and  in  the 
^prld  arpupd  us-t — .    . ;.  "Thus  as  I  said  before,  an  ample 
provision  is  laid  up  for  us  in  the  person  and  oj^ces  of 
•Him,  **  who  is  our  rightepus^^s  and  strength" — but 
separate  from  him,  no  cobweb  productipn  pf  man,  how- 
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CTcr  finely  MTPvep,  will  coyer  pur  i^^k^d^ic^s  ip  thP'^y  rf 
trial,  or  protect  us  from  tjipse  ^^onp»  gf  wf^tb,  Wfbipfi 
sponer  or  ^ater,  we  are  told,  wiil  oyert^^M  9II  "  who  }^^[m 
not  God,  and    obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  4?bv|s 

Christ" Nevertheless  wie  are  not    under  any^  moral 

Decessiiy  pf  incurring  thiese  dreadful  penalties-r-hcavei> 
has  rendered  it  possiWe  for  U5  to  know  God,  and  to  obey 
the  gQspel  of  his  Son — ^*  this  is  the  work  of  God,  th^t 
we  beheve  in  him  whom  he  hath  sent :"  believe  in  him  as 
our  atonementr-a*  our  physician — as  our  mediator,  law- 
giver and  Judge,  from  a  cpt>§ciai*aness  that  we.  ne^d  him 
in  all  these  characters — If  our  belief  in  tlie  divinity  of 
his  character,  and  in  these  his  offices  l^e  &i^ccr^y  obe- 
dience to  the  suUlimest  rv>les  of  his  religioii  will  be  tlie 
ojyect  before  us,  and  we  wiU  pyur$ue  it  with  the  stlFength 
which  we  have — ^knoxviijg  that  **  a  mw>  is  ac^pjH^d  .Re- 
cording to  th^t  which  he  l^atb,  s^>d  not  s^ccoi^ding  to^  that 
which  he  hath  Dot^-rrfor  as  the  gx^spel  on  oive  hs^nd  give* 
oo>  encouragement,  but  oa  the  contrary,  prpngyi^ces 
dri^dfiil  judgcji^ijts  uipptn  those  y(ho  reject  or  abase  it, 
so  pn  the  other,  it  f uriii^eth  no  cau^e  of  di^cq^ur^^igW^n^* 
h^ut  pn  the  cpntracy,  the  kiude;jt  coj^p^t^pn  to  all  wi^o 
yield  ob^iciucje  to  kn(fwn  duty 9  sind  who.fl^lin^g  ^^fit  iti 
themselves  there  is  neither  righ|^ou&pes$  iipr  slre^igth^ 
have  chps^n  Jesus  for  the  rpck  of  Iheir  sjEdYationrrrr— 
Furnished  with  this  faith  of  the  gospel,  ^i^d  wjth  the 
hope  which  it  inspires,  the  convinced  christian  will  np^ 
he  idle  in  his  Lord's  viu^yardrT-he  will  not  ^reampf  being 
ss^ved  by  empty  and  unpT<(4\*^tive  notions  of  the  Redeepipr, 
but  neither  will  he  erect  iato  a  Saviour,  the  works  whicli 
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this  Redeemer  enables  him  to  perform — as  firmly  as  h^ 
believes  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  great  sacrifice  at 
Jerusalem  ;  he  believes  with  equal  firmness,  that  '^  faith 
without  works  is  dead  ;'*  ^nd  hence  he  labors  to  build, 
upon  the  foundation  of  his  bape,  fruits  of  righteousness — 
but  as  these  are  not  the  present '  subject  of.  our  consider- 
ation, we  will  return  to  that  foundation,  upion  which  alone 
they  can  be  erected  with  acceptance— namely,  the  gospel 

atonement  for  sin This  is  the  **  good  news'*  which 

heaven  has  published  to  us,  if  we  will  receive  it — a  Re- 
deemer who  has  **  suffered  for  our  transgr cessions,  who 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  upon  whom  the  chas- 
tisement of  our^peace  was  Uid" — in  whom  justice  and 
mercy  met  and  embraced — and  through  whom  alone,  the 
glories  of  the  godhead  beam  upon  the  sinner  with  mUd 

and  softened  lustre He  is  therefore  the  foundation, 

and  the  only  foundation  of  the  sinner's  hope  of  mercy, 
and  of  the  saint's  fruit  of  righteousness — A  form  of  righ- 
teousness may  be  produced  by  Satan,  from  the  pride 
which  he  sows  in  the  ready  soil  of  nature — it  may  have 
an  aspect  of  greatness-^it  may  look  big  and  vaunt  itself — 
it  may,  if  you  please,  work  miracles-^but  it  is  speci&cally 
different  from  ''  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
faith" — ^this  has  Jesus  only  for  its  object — that,  ourselves-— 
and  by  this  test  alone  they  may  be  distinguished— — The 
true  believer  does  not  therefore  dream  of  any  hope  but 
that  of  Jesui — his  langua^  is,  <^  All  our  works,  thou  O 
God  hast  wrought  in  us" — ^he  knows  that  if  heaven  de- 
pended  upon  one  moment's  godly  sorrow,  unless  it  flowed 
through-  Jesus  to  him,  he  must  .be  lost  for  ever — and  he 
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is  sensible,  that  as  the  gift  of  repentance  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  highest  powerlh— so  also  is  that  other  prop  of 
human  dependence— A  holy  life — We  may  in  our  own 
strength  resolve  to  part  with  our  bosom  sins,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  a  rational  and  holy  life — but  in  the  hour  of 
nature's  conflict,  the  hero,  human  resolution^  will  play 
the  coward,  he  will  quit  the  field,  and  leave  us  a  prey  to 
our  enemies — ^let  us  therefore  depend  no  longer  upon  so 
deceitful  an  auxiliary,  nor  presume  a'ny  more,  after  such 
proofs  of  our  weakness,  to  reason  against  the  necessity 
of  atonement,  righteousness,    and  strength,  superior  to 

our  own This  doctrine  so  agreeable  to  reason  and  the 

necessity  of  things,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  a  weight 
of  indisputable  facts ;  and  supporting  as  it  does  the  whole 
fabric  of  Christianity,  cannot  be  rejected  without  danger-— 
If  we  resolve  to  reject  it,  because  of  its  opposition  to 
our  pride,  we  seal  our  own  destruction-— —the  whole 
weight  of  christian  doctrine  anti  morals,  flow  from  the 
fall  and  the  redemption,  as  from  their  source — be  who 
rejects  them,  rejects  the  whole  of  Christianity — he  who 
has  not  felt  them,  knows  nothing  of  the  christian  reli* 
gion — and  he  who  having  once  felt,  now  rejects  them, 
however  supplied  with  all  that  can  render  his  situation 
enviable  ia  this  life,  is  truly  an  object  of  the  greateit 
pity — 

To  persons  of  this  class  I  would  put  the  question — ^ 
Upon  what  rock  do  you  now  build  your  hopes  of  hap- 
piness ?■*— Is  it  upon  the  rock  of  pleasure  ?— poor  sandy 
foundation-^ — -Is  it  upon  the  rock  of  your  own  righte- 
ousness—Ala%  V  this  wants  only  a  suitable  temptation  to 
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%  it  level  with  the  groanii  ! Upon  what  then  willV<n| 

l>aild  your  hopes  of  future  slrfety-^upoQ  the  rojck  of.  tk 
death-bed  repentance !  Alas,  which  of  us  know  whether 
we  shall  see  the  morning !  How  many  of  our  feHoii^ 
creatures  have  been  hurried  without  a  moment's  warning, 
to  the  untimely  grave  !  And  how  many  who  have  long 
lingered  upon  a  death-bed,  have  shewn  no  marks  what- 
ever of  a  death-bed  repentance  I — ^Nor  can  this  last  gift 
of  heaven  uppn  earth,  be  rationally  looked  for  by  those, 
who  reject  the.  only  medium  of  reconciliation  between 
the  pinner  and  bis  God  ;  nor^et  with  confidence  by  those^ 
who  professing  to  believe  in  him,  have  habitually  broken 
his  divine  commandments,  and  sinned  away  their  last 
portion  of  mercy-r 

For  as  we  cannot  with  safety  build  our  hopjQs  of  etern^^ 
happiness  upon  the  rock  of  mercy ^  while  we  reject  thft 
rational  hope  of  the  gospel,  a  divine  Ottonem^nt/prsin^^ 
so  neither  can  we  build/  upon  this  atonement ^  a  wi^ui 
rejection  or  abuse  of  the  light  aad  m^rcy  of  hofiveQ^ 
afforded  us  in  the  day  of  visitation  ;  for  this.i^  a  burdei^ 
which  the  gospel  informs  us,  it  w,as  never  ords^ned  to 
bear — for  in  such  a  case,  the  apostle  t^Iljsi  us,  ^^  there^.U 
uo  more  sacrifice  for  siu,  but  a  fearful  lookiog  for  of 
judgment  ai)d  fiery  ittdignation"-— ^ — r-^- 

And  now,  fellow  sinner,  permit  me  to  ask  the§^dQSt  fhi^i 

yet  believe  in  t/ft  Son  of  God  ?   It  was  his  own  question 

to  those  whom  he  was  about  ,to  heal  and  pardon ;  for;  faith 

is  the  first  condition    of  salvation-^ Let  us  therefore 

piray  with  the  centurion,  "  Lprd  h^lp  our .  unbdier'— • 
t.ord  help  us  to  lay  dovvn^the  weapons  of  owf  rebeUioBr 
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against  thee — he  heai'eth  and  answereth  pralyet<— slnd  **  be 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  dH  those  who  come 
to  God  throujrh  him"-^— ^throogh  him,  and  through  him 
alone,  "  mcrc^-  rejoiceth  over  judgment" — **  neither 
is  there  salvation  in  any  othfti^"-i-fbr  by  him  and  through 
him  alone,  the  gifts  of  repejitance,  faith  and  holiness, 
are  imparted  to  returning  sinners;  while  the  justice  of 
God  appeased,  unites  with  mercy  in  the  plan  of  man^s 
redemption  ;  and  as  in  the  hope  of  nations,  the  nature 
of  God  and  man  are  united — and  in  his  offices,  priest 
and  sacrifice — mediator,  prophet  and  king — he  is  to  man 
the  altogether  needful — the  altogether  lovely — he  is  ia 
fact  adequate  to  all  his  wants — he  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  his  hope,  of  his  fear,  and  of  his  joy — for  if  he  has 
Him,  he  has  all  things  needful ;  neither  ilced  he  fear 
what  man  can  do  unto  him,  while  Christ,  the  hope  of 
glory  has  possession  of  his  heart — this  is  a  great  gift — 
and  were  the  perfect  righteousness  of  man  to  be  the 
purchase  of  it — and  it  alone  the  passport  to  eternal  rest — 
fitfewell  hope — ^but  this  Is  n6t  the  language  of  the  gospel, 
to  those  vfrho  ieA  their  need  of  a  Saviour  (and  none 
beside  are  interested  in  its  promises) — its  language  is — 

**  Coiiie  ye  sinners  po^r  and  fteedy, 
WeHk  and  wouMled  siok  and  sore  ; 
Jesus  ready  stands  to  save  you. 
Full  of  pity,  love  *tid  poi^t  f 
He  18  able. 
He  IS  willing, 
i^ou Vt  no  ^ore. 

ft  2 
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"  Cooaeye  weary,  heavy  ladeo. 

Bruised  and  mangled  by  the  fait ;, 
If  you  tarry  till  yau're  better 
You  will  never  come  at  all  ^  - 
Not  the  righteous. 
Not  the  righteous* 
Sinners  Jesus  came  to  call. 

'^  Lo  the  incarnate  God  ascending^ 
Pleads  the  merit  of  his  blood. 
Venture  on  him,  venture  freely. 
Let  no  other  trust  intrude  ; 
None  but  Jesus,. 
None  but  Jesus,. 
Can  do  helpless  smners  good.^ 

In  the  religious  map  of  the   Quaker  society,  I  have 
often  thought,  that  those  doctrines  are  not  as  conspicuous 


*  Why  not  the  righteotis,  seeing  all  are  called  r — The  reasoa 
is*  because  that  which  constitutes  us  righteous  in  society,  is  no 
preparative  for  heaven,  and  because  the  path  of  holiness  which 
leads  to  heaven,  is  too  narrow  for  our  own  righteousness  to  enter-— 
Human  motire^  may  determme  us  to  the  choice  of  such  a  mo- 
rality, as  may  really  render  us  worthy  of  respect  in  the  public 
eye—but  this  cannot  avail  with  God — and  hence  it  is>  that  the 
Scriptures  accounts  "  all  out  righteousness  as  fikhy  rags'' — and 
in  another  place  declares,  that  in  this  divine  and  eternal  sense, 
^'  no  man  (by  nature}  is  righteous,  no  not  one**'  In  a 

word,  the  Deity  sees  nothing  in  us  to  attract  his  pity,  but  our 
misery — oothin^  to  attract  his  love,  but  the  image  of  his  Son — 
in  him  he  is  always  "  wi^H  pleased''— whatever  is  produced 
through  us,  by  him,  is  also  accepted— but  separate  from  hin)« 
neither  the  glare  of  our  wealth,  our  power,  or  our  righteousness, 
however  useful  or  admired  amongst  men,  can  have  any  other 
e0ect  upon  eternal  purity,  than  that  of  exciting  its  §>^horrence« 
hy  tht  self-idolatry  with  which  it  is  usually  accompanied. 
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as  jdiey  should  be-— for  if  we  except  a  few  of  it^  pub- 
,lications;.the  stranger  or  religious  student,  would   not 
find  his   attention    attracted    by    the    same  conspicuous 
marks,  as  tjiose  which  render  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the 
redemption  bj-  Christ,  prominent  features  of  Methodism-*- 
The  Quakers,  it  is  true,  very  justly  notice  the  spirituality 
and  extent  of  those  doctrines,  in   their  writings— but  it 
appears  equally  true,  that  in  their  spiritual  application 
of  them,  they  have  very  frequently  neglected  the  en- 
forcement  of  the  literal  facts ;    which,  as  they  are  the 
foundation  of  the  various  branches  pf  christian  doctrine 
and  experience,  is  a  culpable  neglect — it  had  also  with 
regard   to   themselves  an    unftivourable    tendency — fpr 
persons  fully  convinced  of  tKe  truth  of  Christianity,  not 
perceiving  in  the  map  of  this  society,  those  distinguishing 
marks  of  their  faith ;  were  easily  discouraged  from  ap*' 
proaching  it,  from  an  idea;  that  however  spiritual  and 
sublime  the  Quaker's  doctrine  and   worship  appeared > 
their  faith  was  more  conformable  to  that  of  heathen  phi* 
losophers,  or  Roman  Catholic  mystics,  than  to  ibe  gospel 
of   our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    'A  sentiment  held  by  this 
society,  viz.  that  the  fall  and  the  redemption^  extends  to 
countries  and  individuals,  where  the  letter  of  the  gbspet 
is  not  known;  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  a  principle 
conformable  both  to  scripture  and  reason— but  this 'true 
sentiment,  does  not  appear  to  me  a  sufficient  apology 
for  neglecting  (in  countries  where  the  gospel  is  known,) 
the  public   consideration  of  ifs  "doctrines ;  such  neglect 
amounting  to  little  less  in  the  eye  of  reason,  than  an 
absolute  contempt  of  thos^  doctrines  5  so  that  after  such 
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proof  of  the  estimatioa  in  wbich  tbey  are  heTdy^jgiy 
formal  query  once  in  a  quarter,  recpn^wendiag  tbeoPto 

41- 

be  read  in.privatey  would  in  the  eye  of  a  sensible  stranger^ 
rather  seem  to  proceed  from  a  little  conformity  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  than  from  any  sincere  persuasion  of 

ibeir  service 1  would   wish  this  point  to  be  carefully 

ex^ined. 

By  the  public  consideration  of  the  Scriptures,  I  do  not 
mean  the  methpd  which  mo«t  churches  practice,  of  con- 
signing to  one  individual  the  reading  and  expounding  of 
those  writings ;  (although  this  also  has  prdved  useful)  h^t 
I  mean  that  a  church  in  doctrine  and  practice,  professing 
to  be  modelled  aftier  theo^^  should  have  spciety  yieetingj^ 
at  stated  times,  ^t  least  once  in  the  week,  to  read  aad 
'  consider  certain  portions  of  tbeir  sacred  instructions-— 
•  If  however  the  doctrine  of  a  mission  fropa  heaven  was  *- 
maintained,  as  an  in(fispensib|le  gus^lifioitioii  to  ntter  a, 
seotimi^nt  qf  the  mes^ping,  beauty,  ^r  fqrc^  of  any  pAs* 
sage-T-tben  i|ll  the  formalities  of  Quakerism  would  follow 
in  a  trai)) ;  i^nd  these  me^ting^,  lil|et  ffi^ny  pthers,  wovAd 
^ficpipg  stiipid  i^nfl  unpfofitable ;  wbil^  OQ  the  otlier  bs^nc|» 
}f  itip  &pbj^cts  wier^  ^.^e  too  fxee  y(i\h,  thdir  dignity  and 

9o^eqf)nity  wpplfi  be  dimipisbpdr ^As  how^v^r  ip  a  p^g^ 

fes9ec(ly  rei|igioi^  f^s&q[)b|y  copv^n^  for  this  .p\irpo^,  it 
isc^^xp^cte^,  tbs^t  qo  riide  invasion  of  decent  and  orderly 
conduct,  would  be  attempted  or  permitted ;  the  dangers 
on  this  hand  \ypuld  be  few  ai^d  inconsiderable ;  while,  an. 
error  on  tbc  opposite  extreme,  would  d^foat  the  very, 
design  of  such  assemblies,  seaUng  the  mouths  (^  persona 
invested  witk  religious  knowledge  and  iioderstanding^ 
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but  who  might  not  choose  to  be  judged  as  an  ovacle,  (or 
every  sentiment  wbtch  they  uttered ;  nor  yet  to  have 
their  experience  weighed  in  the  balance  of  a  select  meet^ 

W  enjfy  where  some  bungling  elder  (more  incifnately  ac-;' 
quainted  with  weights  of  lead  tlian  divinity)  m^ght  ehance 
to  hold  the  scales— ——-A  solemn  pause,  previous  iso' 
entering  upon  the  oonsideration  of  those  sacred  boo^is, 
would  be  both  profitable  and  suitable  to  the  occasion^'-*— « 
The  first  act  of  the  assembly  then  might  be^  to  choose: 
a  reader — the  reader  seated  in  his  place^  evety  member- 
aho^ld  be  at  liberty  to  propose  a  passage  for  oonsiderationi 
which  when  the  clerk  had  read,  a  pause  woutd  probably 
ensue,  untill  some  observation^ -pertinent  to  the  subject, 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  some  person  ffresent^ 
when  the  silenee' would  agatn  be  broken — the  door  being- 
open  to  free,  but  guarded  cotnmtintcation ;  1  have  no 
doubt  but  light  wotitd  spring  up;  and  that  heavenly 
virtue  would  at  times  acknowledge  an  employment  s6 

'Jfr  ^'^'^^^y  ^f  vaen  and  christians;  and  thus  the  reality, 
without  the  high  profession  of  inspiration,  would,  I  atit 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  fn^quently  accompany  the 
work — nor  do  I  at  all  doubt,  if  th^  persons  present  were 
faithful  to  nse  it,  but  qualification  for  pvayer  and 
praise  would  often  be  felt,  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden  in  these  assemblies :——— Asso- 
ciations of  this  kind  appear  to  me  to  lye  in  a  -medium, 
between  what  John  FJetcher  termed,  *^  driving  Metbo- 
dism  and  Still  Mysticism*'«^a  medyim  which  h&,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  in  Europe,  wished  to  see  est'a- 
Wished— ——^It   is  -probable,    that    the   formality  o^ 
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sects— ->their  tenaciousness  of  their  respective  sysiems'-«» 
and  that  absence  of  zeal  which  too  often  takes  place 
when  the  fervor  of  reformation  has  subsided  ;  may  pre- 
vent a  going  forward  in  this  way  ; — ^yet  it  is  equally 
probable  without  any  pretension  to  prophecy,  that  if 
established  sects  do  not  go  forward  in  reformation,  that 
stones  will  be  hewed  out  of  their  respective  buildings^ 
to  compose  a  new  and  stHl  more  improved  system  than 
any  which  has  been  3'et  established-r— tl^s  seems  to  have 
been  the  way  of  Providence  for  many  ages,  and  will 
probably  still  continue,  until!  the  abuses  of  sects  |nd 
nations  are  finally  removed. 
«*'  It  is  to  nature  still  we  jare  to  look,  for  the  neglect  of 

necessary  improvements  in  societies  professedly  religious.. 
*Some  perhaps  see  the  necessity  of  going  forward,  but 
these  have  the  prejudices  of  the  whole  sect  to  contend 
with,  and  they  have  their  ownyi?flr^and  interests  to  sur-. 
mount — these  are  powerful  impediments;  are  seldom 
broken  through  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in.  the  progress  of 
reformation,  new  sects  are  indispensible :  I  have  heard, 
that  Job  Scott  used  to  say — ^^  Without  innovation  UiqT& 
•  can  be  no  reformation" — Some  whose  views  have,  been 

moreenlighteDed,  some  less,  have  from  sincere  motives 
attempted  this  in  various  churches — but  unmerited  ex- 
communication,   or  some  other  species  of  persecution 
equally  afflictive,  has  freqnently  been  the  reward  of  their,^ 
labors. 

As  to  John  Fletcher's  medium,  I  never  expect  for  the 
reasons  just  mentioned,  to  see  it  ^tablished  in  any  ex^ 
isting   ^fr^-— (although  I  think  it  my  duty    to   publi&h 
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my  tbought^r  apbhit)^ — A  junction  of  the  i$ftrties  which 

■  ^ 
foirin  the  tvro  extremes,  upon  some  principles  common  to 

bothy  ^ould  he  the  most  likely  way  to  effect  it — but  when' 
will  this  take  place — I  candidly  confess  my  opinion  that 
it  is  from  the  Quakers  cold  and  formal  sentiments  and 
practice,  such  a  coalition  would  meet  with  most  opposi- 
tion—for the  Methodist  system,  whatever  its  defects,  has 
manifested  a  genius  much  more  open  and  benevolent 
than  theirs — tbflpnde-— the  wordly  mindedness,  and  the 
censoriousnes  which  must  always  prevail  in  birthright 
churches,  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  every  plan  of  re- 
formation  If  these  did   not*  prevent,  I  appeal  to  the 

iseason  of  any  man,  whether  a  single  rational  or  scrip- 
tural principle  would  be  violated,  by  a  junction  of  these 
societies  in  such  scripture  meetings  as  I  have  described 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  if  certain  rules  of  order  were 
agreed  upon,  would  nottlie  parties  have  peculiarly  favour- 
able opportunities  in  such  meetings  of  proposing  the  a- 
mendment  of  mutual  defects;  and  of  enforcing  with  energy 
their  peculiar  excellencies— —Some  remarks  of  the  apos- 
tie  Paul  occurto  me,  as  being  applicable  to  this  subject-^ 
*^  Jjadge^yourselves,  (said  lie,)  that  ye  be  not  judged  of 
God" — but  alas!  is  not  this  the  last  thing  we  do? — Do 
sects,  any  more  than  nations  or  iudividuals,  enter  upon 
thi&  work,  until  heaven  as  it  were  provoked  at  their  scan- 
dalous neglect  of  the  powers  of  doing  good  committed 
to  theriiy  or  perhaps  their  abuse  of  those  powers,  puts  its 
own  hand  to  the  work  of  judgment  ?"^f  this  be  true,  would 
dot  a  contrary  conduct  equally  insure  its  blessing  ?-^It  is 
said  of  the  appstle  Paqt  in  another  place^  that  he  received 
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all  who  caide  lo  him  in  bis  own  faired  house^  meaning 
for  i«ligi6ui  cooimttniono-^And  respecting  himself  he 
baid  ihat  be  became  ^^  all  things  to  tU  men^  tf  ij^  mof 
mftfn5  he  might  :8ave  some"— but  where  (without  o^nce) 
are  the  examples  of  this  Uberaltty  in  the  Quaker  society  ? 
their  demeanor  would  (as  it  were)  give  us  to  understand 
that  their  system  did  not  admit  of  such  liieriinisni  I  the 
pretended  professor  will  be  oiFended  at  this  freedom-— 
the  raw  and  ignorant  will  flout  at  it — bi|plte  serious  Biair 
will — Mi»Ar— — ^. 


CONCERNING  THE  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT  OF  THESE 

SOCIETIES. 


iVl 


It  is  not  my  design  here,  te  enter  inta  a  copious  aad 
minute  description  of  the  parts  which  compose  the  whole 
system  of  these  government^  respectively*— Not  that  I 
conceive  such  an  undertaking  would  be  barren  of  instruc* 
tion  to  mankind^  if  weltemecuted  :  but  even  if  my  infw- 
mation  and  abilities  were  adequate  to  the  pevformance^ 
it  is  a  task  which  the  Eouts  of  this  volume,  preclude  the 

propriety  of  attempting-    ■ I  propose  therefore  without' 

prolixity  to  pass  on  to  the  outlines  of  their  character^ 
and  shall  (after  making  one  or  two  observations  on  a  recent 
publication)  just  notice  Ae  prominent  features  whieh 
distinguish  them 

ClarHson,  an  English  writer  of  taste  and  ability,  has 
given  the  world  th^4>est  history  of  the  Quaker  govern^ 
ment  and  laws,  which  has  yet  been  written— but  the 
well  grounded  aMaehment  of  this  gentleman  to    some 
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EiiglUh'  (linkers  of  merit,  with  wbpm  iq  ttte  course  of 
bis  public  Ubors  he  became  acquaioted,  appears  to  have 
stroDgly  in^uenced  bis  generStl  portrait  of  that  people—^ 
hence  the  Irish  reader  who  has  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  Quaker  society  in  his  own  country*  will  at  oqce  per- 
ceive, th^t  this  is  not  a  portraiture  of  its  state  and  cha- 
rracter,  but  only  of  its  acknowledged  government  ^nd 
:  law^rr^and  hence  while  he  admires  the  skill  of  the  Cnglmb 
artist,  and  wishes  the  fls^ttering  portrait  to  he  once  inore 
realized  at  home,  the  broken  and  degraded  picti^re,  as  it 
stands  in  fact,  m^y  jrqsh  upon  his  memory,  and  ^ftier 
forcing  from  his  breast  a  sigh,  extort  from  his  lipsi  tbiis 
pathetic  exclamation  of  Chesterfield  in  his  character  of 
fiolingbroke — ^'  Ala3  poor  human  nature  1" 

As  for  the  Methodist  form  of  government — I  do  uot 
recpllect  to  have  read  any  thing,  in  exprcjss  detail  on  tlie 
subject-rrmy  knowledgje  therefore  of  its  character  is  ni^ 
c)erived  firom  hisjtory,  ^utfrom  living  examples — If  tht^e 
b^ve  net  deceived  we,  I  would  call  it  with  propriety^, 
^^  A  religipu^  s^risl^cra^y.'' 

This  form  of  goveranaept  appears  to  me,  not  «p  ooU'« 
formableio  the  example,  of  the  primitive  church,  and  to 
oiur  sentiments  of  aatttrel  justice,  as  that  of  the  Quakers: 
my  reasons  for  thiii^  opinion  I  shall  give  hereafter — —but 
shall  notice  as  I  pasA  (tn,  that  although  a  good  form  of 
government,  may  b^.  rendered  nugatory  and  even 
oppressive,  by  the  corriiption  of  its  ministers;  and  a 
^ov^rnmentin  which  the  seeds  of  opression  are  interwo* 
ven,  mjay  be  indulgently  administered— ^yet  the  former 
cannot  be  d^raded  hy  the  hiul  conduct  of  its  agents,  no 
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more  than  the  latter  .can  be  justified  by  the  temper  and 
moderation  of  those  Who  support  it As  the  govern- 
ment of  fbc  Methodists  may  with  propViety  be  denomi- 
nated "  a  religious  aristocracy"— so  that  of  the  Quakers 
may  with  equal  justice,  be  called  "  a  moral  democracy." 

Those  laws  which   govern    the  Quaker  society   a&  a  j 
body,  are  framed  in  meetings  to  whicih  all  the  members 
have  access — Those  which  govern   the  Methodist  body^    vj 
are  framed    by   its   preachers,    in  their  annual   meeting 
called  ".  Conference." 

The  Quakers  have  what  they  term  a  select  meeting,  or 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  (but  whatever  weight  of 
infiuence  may  be  centered  in  this)  it  cannot  frame  laws 
fot  the  society  at  large — Before  its  members  can  have  a 
share  in  those  deliberations  which  terminate  in  law,  they 
must  dissolve  their  select  meeting,  and  descend  from' 
tltence  into  the  general  assembly  of  their  brethren. 

In  the  Methodist  society,  there  is  not  only  the  annual 
national  meeting  of  their  clergy,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  senate  and  tribunal — ^butalso  (ireparative  district 
meetings  of  the  same  body — from  all  these  the  people  are 
excluded,  and  cannot  be  present^  either  personally  or  by 
representation — the  powers  of  government  being  therefore 
exclusively  assumed  by  the  preachers  or  clergy — its  chi- 
racteristical  feature  is  that  of  Aristocracy. 

The  Quakers  have  their  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
courts  or  meetings  ;  each  of  which  exercise  their  powers 
witiiin  a  jurisdiction  proportioned  to  their  weight — no- 
thing can  be  more  admirable  (however  it  may  have  been 
since  corrupted)--than  the  ord^  which  in  this  respect 
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.was  originally  established  in  the  sbciety/by  its  instru- 
mental founder  <reorge  Fox — according  to  this^  the  in- 
ferior meetings  are  accountable  for  their  proceedings  to 
the  superior,  and  the  poorest  and  most  obscure  member, 
conceiving  himself  injured  by  the  former,  may  appeal 
to/the  latter,  and  proceed  with  his  appeal  from  meeting 
to  meeting,  until  his  case  is  laid  before  the  yearly  meet^ 
ing  of  London  ;  which  in  Europeat  lea&t,  chay  be  deno. 
miuated  the  suprenoe  senate;  and  the  iribunal,  from 
whose  decision  there  lies  no  appeal.  • 

The  inferior  meetings  appoint  delegates,  to  represent 
them  in  the  superior — but  tne  latter  are  not  only  iicces- 
bible  to  those  delegates,  but  to  the  meanest  and  most 
obscure  member  of  society,  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  he  is  as  much  at  liberty  (if  under  tlie  influence  of 
that  wisdom,  which  alone  gives  weight  to  counsel^  to 
offer  any  remark  which  kuay  occur  to  him,  tending  to 
the  edification  of  the  society,  or  to  the  regulation  of  its 
I'  laws,  as  tRe  first  minister  or  delegate  who  may  be 
pvesent-^for  according  to  the  principles  of  this  society,  it 
is  not  iti  the  Voice  o»f  myriads  of  men  of  corrupt  passions, 
'  but  in  the  still  smalt  voice  of  truth,  that  infallibility  is 
to  be  sought  for ;  ah(|  hence  by  \i%  original  constitution, 
the  rules  and  decisions  of  this  society,  are  not  to  be 
carried  by  vote  or  weight  of  numibers,  as  in  most  assem- 
blies ;  but  by  weight  of  counsel. 

This  form  of  gorei'hmerit  I  have  already  hinted,,  ap- 
pears  to  me  more  conformable  to  the  example  of  the 
primiiit^  chiirch,  and  to  ouv  natural  sentiment?  of  juslfce-^ 
than  that  of  tb6  MAFrt>disty. 
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lutes  for  its  own  servicei  and  which  by  its  industcy  it 
supports— ^it  is  also  worthy  the  codsideration  of  all  go- 
verning powers,  and  more  particularly  those  which  are 
religious — that  a  form  of  government  which  invests  a' 
privileged  order  with  dominion,  sows  the  seeds,  not  only 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  but  of  anarchy  and  rebellion, 
which  will  display  themselves  the  monient  that  dominion 
is  abused — r- While  genuine  piety  maintains  her  throne, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  privileged  order,  the'  tendency  of 
nature  t(f  abuse  dominion  will  be<;ounteracted,  and  the 
effects  of  the  wrong  principle  will  be  postponed--^ — but 
when  (as  has  been  too  often  the  case)  a  decay  of  piety 
leaves  room  for  the  seeds  of  ambition  to  shoot  upward- 
soon,  very  soon  the  effects  of  the  wrong  principle  will 
appear,  and  commence  its  own  punishment;  for  not  only 
the  rebellious  and  refractory,  but  the  true  friends  of  re-' 
formation  will  enlist  against  it,  and  in  this  way,  has 
heaven  in.  its  wisdom  permitted  the  spirit  of  ambition, 
which  exalts  itself,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its  own 
abasement  from  age  to  age.     . 

Whatever  loay  bq  the  present  form  of  the  Methodist 
government,  I  feel  thankful  to  the  Author  of  every  good 
^nd  perfect  gift,  for  those  religious  blessings,  which  it 

has  been  the  instrument  of  diffusing 1  feel  thankful 

also,  that:  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  esta- 
blish in  the  religious  world,  a  form  of  government, 
similar  to  that  which  once  existed  in  the  primitive  chiirch — 
I  could  wish  to  see  the  same  form  adopted  by  the  Metho- 
dists, believing  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  would  tend  to 
enlighten,    liberalize  and  io^prove  the  system,   and  by 
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opeaU)g.  St  more   extensive  channel  «pf  fCQpigpiiJii^ation 

between  its  members,  draw^tlKjf  emote  parts  of.Ujat  systeni 
into  closer  compact.  -.- 

I  shall^conclude  this  part^^f  my  subject,  by  observing, 
thai  a  religious  aristocracy,,,jp^y  be  a  good  form  of  go- 
vernment  for  an  infant  socieU'K  composed  for  thd  most 
part  of  rude  and  illiterate  pcij^le,^  who  have  yet  to  learn 
the  first  elements  of  truth — ^t^Wi  I  do  not  conceive  it  is 
calculated  to  do  justice  to  a^society  of  improved  cha- 
racters, who  knowing  their  privileges  and  their  duties, 
will  expect  to  enjoy  the  one,  while  they  fulfill  the  other. 


CONCLUSIVE  RRFLF.CTIONS  UPON  THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORaL 

CHARACTER  OF   THESE   SOCIETIES. 

On  the  subject  of  morals,  (which  perhaps  in  the  view 
of  some  philosophers,  is  the  only  important  one  yet  in- 
troduced) the  Quakers  formerly  rose  high  in  the  public 
estimation  ;  nor  have  they  wholly^  lost  the  character  which 
their  ancestors  merited  ;  and  which  many  of  their  suc« 
cessors  in  America  and  England,  may  still  continue  to 
maiiYtain^  but  which,  if  we  consider  m6rality  in  all  its 
various  branches,  is  I  fear  muclureversed  in  the' island  .of 
my  nativity.  .,  ..     .    *  -v    ' 

Witji  r.espect  to  tlje  Method i^jri,  while  the  liseful  in-^ 
fluence  of  tlieir  labors  upon  the  moral  character  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people,  is  I  believe  ge^ 
nerally  admitted  ;  yet  tliey  have  had  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  their  history,  to  sustain  a  cociiderable  load  ©f 
aspersion  anil  complaint. 

s 


The  rise  and  fall  of  religious  societies  Kke  those  of 
empires,  must  be  traced  to  causes diametncally  opposite-— 
Tn  same,  the  seeds  of  declensiop  are  found'  to  have  been 
interwoven  in  the  principles  which  gave  them  birtb;.  and 
although. these,,  when  they  are  the  minor  in  civik  or  re. 
Tigious  constitutions,  do  not  produce  their  fruits  in  any. 
visible  ox-  exlensivc  oieasure,  during  the  lives  of  their 
founders.;,  yet  when  these  drop  off,  and  are  succeeded 
by.  a^raee  of  ncien,  whp  have  m)t  borne  the  burthen  and 
l^eat  of  the  d|iy,  the  seeds  to.,  which  I  have  alluded, 
strike  root  and  arow. 

The  Quakers. in  the  found^dons  of  their  religious  con- 
stitution, laid^  some  of  the  most,  perfect  and  beautifu:! 
principles  of  the  gospel,*-  and  in  doing  so,  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  own  prosperity  and-  moral  repu« 
tation—— their  prosperity  has  beoome  piroverbial,  and 
their  moral  reputation,  has^  extended  all  over  the  civilized 
world — >and  here  I  would .  obsei^ve,  that  their  reputation 
was  not  derived  froai,a«:mean  and  servile  submission  of 
their  consciences,  to  views  of  political  advantagC'-^ioT  in 
^  excellent  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  ^ociety^ 
nothing  of  a  teraporieing  spirit  can  be  discovered—^they 
walked  forward  in'  the  straight  road  of  their  testimonies  ; 
and.:  when  at  liberty  and  master  of  their  own  actions, 
publkhed  their  principles  in  the  face  of  death  and 
danger* 


*  By.*'  ntost  perfi^ct and  biBaatiful/^  I  mean  those  precepts  ef 
the  'gospel^  which  are  ackaowledged  as  such  by  the  unbeliever^ 
•n  accooDt  of  their  peaceful  and  benevolent  influence  upon 
public  manners. 
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Amoog  4be»e  principleft  we  find-HEi. decided  teAtittiony 
agaiast  war^  with  aU  its  sanctioned  abused ;  aod  hence 
they  w6uld  not  fight— ^and  in  the  6nly  governtne^t  which 
they  established ;  he  alone  forfeited  his  life^  who  pri«^ 
Slimed  to  take  the  life  of  bis  fellow— ——Against  oaths, 
as  not  necessary  to  bind  the  servants  of  God,  who  are 
bound  to  truth  by  a  higher  principle  ;  and  hence'  they 
would  not  swear^^ Against  idolatry,  and  hence  they  not 
only  dedicated  themselves  and  their  all  to  God,  but  they 
refused    to    appropriate   his  titles  to   their    fellow-men, 

however  exalted —Against  rebellion  and  anarchy— 

and  hence  they  obeyed  actively^  every  law  consistent 
with  the  gospel,  and  submitted  passively^  to  every  pu. 
nishment  which  the  constituted  authority  unrighteously 
inflicted**— ^Againn  hypocritical  and  high  sounding  pre^ 
tcfo^ions  to  faith  without  works— imd  h^nce  they  care* 
felly  enforced  among  their  memtbers,  the  duty  of  feeding 
the  bungty,  clothi^  the  naked,  exercising  hospitality  to 
^tfamg^rs,  and  to  each  other,  and  practising  whatsoever 
was  lovely  and  of  good  repoift— *— They  heU  it  also  ex- 
pettient,  frequently  to  retire  froni  the  commerce  of  the' 
world,  that  they  might  commrune  with  God,  and  with 
(fbeir  own  hearts  ;  as  beii^the  Wost  effectual  inStrum€lnt» 
of  ifoi>tHude  aifd  a  holy  \ttt. 

Thes^  things  the  iQ,uaker&  iH>t  duly  prri^ebai  andi^o- 
fessed,  but  enforced  with  energy,  and  ptactiserf  with 
scrtrpulbus  exactness,  for  more  than  half  a  century-*— *- 
They  estabiiished  a  system  of  discipline,  which  sbouM 
act  as  the  guardian  of  thit^ir  religions  constitution,  and 
during  the  lives  of  its  fotifhders,  and  for  sortie  time^iter, 
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while  this  continued  to  maintain  a  tolerable  measure  of 
its  primitive  purity  and  active  spirit,  the  reputation  of 
their  principles  prevailed — nor  did  their  internal  pros- 
p^ityj  suffer  any  visible  or  material  diminutioii,  during 

this  period To  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 

morals  of  a  people,  without  thus  diving  into  their  source, 
would  he  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  hence  I  have 
furnished  the  reader,  with  what  I  conceive  to  have  been, 
ihe  original  foundations  of  the  Quaker  morality — a  mo- 
rality, which  justly  obtained  for  them  the  esteem  and- 
approbation  of  intelligent  nations  ;  and  of  several  moderrv 
writers  of  celebrity  in  the  world  of  letters. 

That  the   posterity   of  this  people,    have  in  general, 
however,   widely  departed  from  the  piety  and  morality  of 
their  ancestors,  is  a  faet  too  obvious  to  need  multiplied 
•proofs — That  these   deviations  are  to  be  traced   to  the 
corruption   of  human   nature  as  their  principal  source,, 
cannot  be  denied— but  independent  of  this,  there  seems- 
interwoven  with  the  n»any  excellent  principles  of  their 
Gonstitutioii,  as  I  hinted  before  ;  certain  defects,  whichr 
have  also  had  their  influence  in   the    production  of  thi»  , 
change— T^amotigst    these,    in   my  judgment, .  may   be 
panked — First — The    establishment    of    silent  meetings  : 
which  although  in  the  beginning^  were  probably  rather 
oc^y onal  than  frequent,  have  nevertheless  in  their  con^ 
sequenceSy  led  to  a  very  general  neglect  of  the  ministry 
ef  the  gospel,  a  very  frequent  and  extensive  ignorance 
of  its  truths — and  in  many  instances,  an  absolute  rejection 
,pf  those  truths,    which   the  ministry   of  the  gospel  was 
appointed  to  defeiid  and  propagate-; — Secondly — The^ 
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neglect  of  periodical  meetings,  for  the  public  and  stated 
consideration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  t)tber  religious  and  / 

moral  communications Thirdly — The  omission  of  in- 

divid^ial  examination,  on  the  subjects  of  faith,  morals, 
and  experience — • — Fourthly — The  omission  of  the  pri- 
mitive cure  of  oyergcown  wealth,  and  its  numerous  train 
of  evils — a  limitation  to  private  property,  and  a  common 
slock — and  lastly,  th&rule  of  discipline  instituted  in  a  later 
period  of  the  society,  by  which  the  children  of  friends 
were  constituted  church  members^  before  they  knew  its 

duties These  in  my  humble  opinion,    have  proved  . 

the  seeds  of  its  <leclension — they  have  aided  the  natural 
tendency  of  man,  to  indolence  and  vice— and  in  this 
country  at  least,  withouta  revival  of  primitive  zeal  and 
ability  take  place,  a  total  extinction  of  the  society  may 
be  apprehended ;  for  in  some  places,  their  meetings  are 
become  obsolete  already — — This  is  an  event  however,  at 
the  approacli  of  which,  the  friends  of  humanity  weep-7- 
and  it  is  recorded  here,  not.  only  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
but  with  a  view  also  to  arouse  the  rational  and  considerate 
members  of  that  body,  seriously  to  reflect,  how  far  they 
are .  accountable  for  the  testimonies  committed  to  their 
care ;  and  how  great  must  be  their  guilt,  if  they  suffer 
those  testimonies  to  become  obsolete,  by  a  neglect  of  the 
rational  methods  which  are  still  in  their  power,  of  holding 
them  up  to  the  view  of  nauons. 

The  situation  and,. circumstances  of  the  Methodists,  are 
totally  diiferent  from  those  of  the  society  last  considered. 

The  people  called  Quakers,  have  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  made  a  figure  in  the  world  of  trade-^and  in 
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Qsany  instances,  no  incoo$iderabU  figure  i»  t)ie  wcmU  of 
fashion — they  are  for  the  most  part,  an  educated  and  ap 
opulent  people,  and  have  motives  to  morality  independtni 
of  religion,  which  the  Methodists. have  not— -* — ^*^The 
latter  are  for  the  most  part,  a  poor  and  an  uneducated 
people ;  and  what  is  but  little  adverted  to,  when  their 
manners  are  severely  reprehended,  is,  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them,  previous  to  their  coming  under  tWs 
ministry  and  discipline  of  the  Methodists,  had  hardly 
any  other  sentiment  of  morality,  than  that  which  they 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  a  goal  and  a  gallows— <* 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  Methodists,  (or  rather  to  His 
honour  who  hath  chosen  them  as  instruments  in  his  work,) 
be  it  spoken  ;  that  many  are  now  enrolled  in  their  body^ 
as  decent  and  orderly  members,  who  once  set  even  Am 
goal  and  the  gallows  at  defiance  !-— That  even  a  partial 
TeformatioR  should  be  wrought  in  9uch  men,  is  surely  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  society ;  although  I  am 
sorry  to  observe,  that  even  ii>  Protestant  countries,  it  is 
treated  by  many  with  die  utnx>st  indifference ;  and  by 
some  with  the  roost  sovereign  contettipt---sueh  persons 
are  perhaps  not  aware,  that  if  their  antipathy  could  give 
the  law  to  their  country,  the  loss  of  tbeir  own  civil  and 
religious  privileges,  would  be  the  first  fruits  of  their 
zeal-r->but  the  traitor  who  can  fatten  upon  the  spoils  of 
ireedom,  and  build  his  nest  upon  the  topmost  bpugh  of 
bis  country's  ruin  ;  will  regard  with  very  little  interest 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  creatures  beneath  him^, 
while  his  nest  is  feathered,  and  bis  post  secur^  to  hin)^ 
no  matter  whether  by  power  or  by  £%ht. 
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It  is  our  daty,  however,  to  convince  each  othtr  of  <jtir 
ii^ue  interests,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  receive  any  light 
on  so  important  a  subject ;  and  oti  this  principle  it  is,  that 
I  have  endeavoured  in  several  essays  of  this  work  to  shew-, 
what  I  think  requires  bat  little  argument  (save  that  which 
is  furnished  by  its  obvious  effects)  to  prove-,  that  Me- 
thodism so  far  &s  it  goes,  is  adapted  to  assuage  the  evils 
under  which  we  labour;  to  produce  from  the  gross  mass 
of  immorality^  an  improved  character,  and  to  assist  th^ 
human  mind  in  obtaining  such  views  of  religious  truth,  2^ 
,^re  of  the  atmost  in?iporta/ice  both  in  life  and  death. 

To  have  a  just  view  of  the  origin  and  tendency  of 
Methodism,  it  is  however  necessary  to  divest  ourselves  of 
all  partial  considerations— ^-^we  must  view  it  in  the 
aggregate,  or  we  shall  never  be  abl^  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  its  character— —Through  the  medium  of  an 
accidental  failings— an  irritated  passion'^a  distant  wind  of 
report — or  an   educational  prejudice,  we  can  n&ver  scje 

it  aright -we  may  have  received  offence  or  injury  fro^i 

some  of  its  members— or  we  may  have  been  taught  to 
view  them  all  as  a  pack  of  hypocrites  and  djeceivers-^rrl^ut 
unless  we  can  rise  superior  (I  was  going  to  my)  to  every 
thing  which  ooncerns  ourselveSf  it  will  b^e  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  ascertain  the  merit  or  demerit  of  ^He  sj/stemrTty^ff^ 
When  we  are  become  thus  disinterested,  we  are  so  £iT 
in  a  capacity  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  our^ 
object — to  do  it  effectttallj/f  I  will'  sup(>ose  that  we  hav«^ 
previously  examined  the  Gospel,  and  found  that  it  is  a 
divine  revelation — ^a  plan  formed  in  Heavea  for  the 
salvation  of   o^an — that  in   this  J^siis  is   thjP    principal 
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agen*,  the  centre  of  the  wTiole  system,  arid  the  only  in« 
flnential  principle  of  happincss-^tliat  agreeable  to  this,  his 
true  character,  while  he  sojourned  annbngst  us,  he  wen\ 
about  doing  good  to  a\I  tvho  would  receive  him-r-that  he 
condescended  to  the  ignorant,  laboring  by  slow  degrees 
to  remove*  their  prejudices,  and  to  plant  in  their  minds, 
newand  itiore  enlightened  prospects  of  things ;  that  in 
toke^  of  his  divine  power  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
Besigns — he  healed  the  sick — composed  the  sorrowful—-? 
warned  the  obstinate  and  impenitent  of  their  danger — and 
pointed  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  to  an  eternal,  and 
even  a  temporal  rest,  in -the  consolations  of  his  spirit  and 

providence that    this   Jesus    by   his  own  immediate 

power  and  by  the  gospel  which  he  published,  collected 
a  church — that  this  church,  was  composed  of  men  6f 
like  passions  witji  the  rest  of  their  species — that  these 
passions,  did  sometimes  precipitate  its  b€st  and  sincerest 
members,  into  words '  or  actions  repugnant  to  their  prhr-r 
ciples ;  that  they  repented  of  these  actions,  acknowledged 
their  weaknesses  and  were  restored — that  some  were  par- 
ticularly and  eminently  preserved  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  profession,  and  died  without  a  blot  upon 
their  character ;   while  others  either  openly  or  secretly 

abandoned  their  profession,  and  became  apostates ? 

that  many  said  concerning  this  church  and  its  founder 
that  they  were  good — while  others  Ijajd — nay — ^but  they 
deceive  the  people — that  notwithstanding  all  these  va- 
rious reports  and  accidents — the  appointed  instruments  of  * 
this  religfon,  continued  going  about  in  imitation  of  their 
Master,  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men*— thnt 
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their    labor   prospered   in    their  hands,    notwithstanding 
the  host  of  imperfection  it  had  to  encounter,  and   finally 
r  triumphed  over  all   opposition,  and  notwithstanding  the 

weakness  of  its  friends  or  the  malice  of  its  enemies,  ob^ 
tained  from  ini partial  posterity,  a  testimony,  that  the  re- 
lision  was  divine. 

Convinced  from  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject 
that  this  was   the  true  state  of  Christianity  in  the  begin^ 
ning ;  the  examiner  of  Methodism,  will  not  judge  of  its 
'merit  or  demerit  by  any  partial  circumstances — he  will 
V^ot  judge  of  it  by  the  actual  ey il  of  many  bad  and  many 
^'itfiperfect  characters^-he  will  not  expect  from  it  that  unir 
'Vcrsal  perfection  of  morals,  which  was  not  to  be  found 
"  even  in  the  primitive  church  in  the  days  of  its  highest 
■feVour' but  in  order  to  judge  ofnts  merit,  he  will  ex- 
amine how   far  its  doctrines,    institutions,    and  labors; 
correspond  with  the  doctrines,  institutions  and  labors,  of 
'the  primitive  church. — and  so  far  as  he  finds  them  con- 
'fbrttvable  to  this  standard ;— rso  far,    and  no  farther,   he 
*wiU  pronounce  it  a  christian  church — and   although  he 
"^does  not  expect' in  the  present  mixed  state  of  things,  to 
fitid  all  the  members  even  of  a  christian  church,  without 
spot  and  blamelesg—ryet  he  will  rationally  expect,  and  he 
will  find  accordirjgly,  that  a  church  conformable  in  its  doc- 
trine^, institutions  and  labors,  to  the  standard  of  the  gospel, 
cannot  labor  in  vain-^must  do  more  or  less  good   in  the 
world,  and  in  some  tolerable  measure,  by  its  labors  and 
discipline,  must  keep  clcaw  the  canip,  over  which  these 
fire  apppinted  to:  preside. ' '  ' 
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And  as  the  object  of  Methodism  (a  benevolent  object) 
was  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners,  the  very 
vilest  of  the  multitude  not  excepted  ;  it  should  not  ope- 
rate as  an  argument  against  its  utility,  that  some  of 
these  return  to  their  former  courses — or  that  persons 
over  whom  the  worst  of  passions,  and  the  most  corrupt 
habits  of  life,  have  long  triumplied,  should  not  be  able 
all  ajt  once  to  shake  off  .their  influence — to  expect  such 
an  instantaneous  change,  although  not  impossible  as 
a  miracle,  is  neverthelcsss  as  contrary  to  reason,  as  it  is 
to  the  usual  courae  of  things  ;  and  to  reproach  a  body  of 
men,  (labouring  under  the  great  Physician  for  the  gradual 
recovery  of  these  poor  lost  sheep,)  with  those  sore$r, 
which  their  efforts  are  directed  to  renurvey  is  a  species  of 
conduct,  that  justly  entities  those  who  practice  it,  to  the 
denomination  of  enemies  of  public  reformation. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the 
regular  clergy,  pay  but  very  little  attention  to  the  wants, 
necessities  or  circumstances,  of  their  poor  pariBhioaers — 
J  have  no  desire^to  reproach  this  respectable  body  of 
inen  ;  all  of  whom  are  respectable  by  station,  and  a  few 
of  whom  derive  respect  from  their  imitation  of  Him, 
who  went  about  doing  good— ^but  as  it  is  no  secret,  that 
most  of  their  parishioners  may  curse  and  swear,  get 
drunk,  spend  the  portion  of  thair  families,  and  live  ex- 
tremely  unhappy,  without  being  troubled  by  the  prayers 
or  exhortations  of  their  clergy — the  patriot  or  philantro- 
pbist  cannot  but  rejoice^  that  Heaven  should  raise  up  any 
people  to  labour  for  the  recovery  of  those  poor  lost 
sheep,  so  frequently  and  cruelly  neglected  by  their  re- 
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gular  pa5tors~-*nor  will  tlie  patriot  or  philantropbist 
judge  of  the  labours  of  $uch  a  people,  by  the  ionper^ 
fections  of  individual  converts ;  t>ut  by  a  comparison 
of  the  former  condition  of  those  who  compose  tho 
main  body  of  the  church,  with  the  present  morality  tf 
their  character,  and  the  comforts  and  advantages  th(^, 
enjoy. 

That  a  society  however  may  not  be  justly  chargeable 
with  the  misconduct  of  any  of  its  members  ;  it  should  be 
clpar  to  the  world,  that  it  has  not  rdaxed  in  i^s  attention 
to  their  present  and  future  interests — it  should  be  clear, 
that  it  has  not  relaxed  in  its  labors  for  the  public  good-^ 
it  should  be  also  clear,  that  it^Uffi'Of  discipline  are just> 
and  that  they  are  impartially  l|Hftinist6red-*-if  in  these 
respects  it  has  done  its  duty  as  a  body,  the  errors  of 
individual  members,  cannot  in  justice  attach  infamy  to 
its  cfearactep  -  But  if  a  society  professedly  religious, 
relax  in  its  labors  for  the  public  good,  and  cease  to  pay 
minute  attention  to  the  religious  and  moral  interests  of 
its  members  ;  and  moreorer  refuse  to  hear  and  to  repress 
the  injuries,  with  which  any  of  these  may  stand  chargec} 
by  their  brethren  or  others--^uch  a  church  (should  it 
deserve  the  name,)  may  be  justly  reproached  with  the 
guilt,  which  it  protects  or  connives  tft. 

Anxious  that  th,e  Methodists  as  a  people  should  noit 
degenerate  from  their  own  primitive  practice,  as  most 
other  sects  have  done-^I  shall  here  introduce  a  few  re- 
jections which  have  of  Jate  frequently  occurred  tp 
roe. 

The  first  promulgators  of   Methodism,  did  I  believe 


without  exception^  preach  to  the  populace  in  the  fields^ 
and  in  the  market  towns  through  which  they  passed—- and 
ahhough  in   modern   times,  mi^iooaries  from  the  Irish 
Conference  pass  through  different  parts  of  this  island,  for 
the  primary'  purpose  of  explaining   to   the  native   Irish, 
the  doctrines  of  the    gospel — a  species   of  labor,  now 
chiefly  if  not  exclusively  confined  to  those  missionaries — 
yet    in   the   beginning,    John   Wesley    seems    to    have 
had  an  object  in  view,   much  more  extensive  than  this — 
namely,     the    instruction  of   those  of  all  classes ^    who 
from  pride,    or  prejudice,  or  indolence,    would    not   go 
lo  bear  the  Methodists  in  houses — and   I  think   he    went 
so  far,  as  to  enjoin  thefiKople  who  composed  his  societies 
not  to  Countenance  or"«pport  the  preachers,    who  ne- 
glected this  duty  to  the  public — I  am  satisfied  this  great 
man,  who  had  principally  in   view  the  salvation  of  souls, 
left  this  injunction  behind  him  from  the  most  benevolent 
purposed — and  I  fear  the  circuit  preachers  general  dis- 
countinuance  of  this  practice,    so  warmly   enjoined   by 
their    founder  does  not   bespeak   an  encrease    of    zeal 
and  piety — ^Numbers  of  the  rising  generation,    may  be 
prevented  by  their  parents  from  entering  the  doors  of 
those  called  preaching^houses,   who  would  not  be   pre- 
vented from  hear'mg  them  at  the  doors   and  windows  of 
their  own  habitations — and  indeed  it  is  remarkable,  and  I 
believe  has  been  noticed  by  many  ;  that  their  chapels  are 
always  belter  filled  on  the  evenings  of  those  days,  whereon 
the  gospel  has  been  publicly  preached ;  and  the  public 
attention  more  remarkably  awakened— \\\SiVi  on  those  even- 
ings,  when  a  few  Afa^dl  jjim^crs  or  well  wishers  to  the 
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cause,  scatter  over  the  village  forms,  and  bear  the'priu 
vate  though  joyful  sound.* 

When  we  consider  the  pious  fervor  with  which  the  first 
promulgators  of  Methodism,  published  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel  from  town  to  town  ;  (having  the  heavens 
only  for  their  canopy,  anil  the  providence  of  God  for 
their  only  source  of  dependence,)  the  venerable  Wesley 
himself  not  excepted,  we  cannot  but;  fear,  now  that  we 
perceive  several  circuit  preachers  of  apparenilv  good 
constitution  declining  this  practice,  that  the  salvation 
of  souls  is  becoming  an  object  af  decreasing  impor- 
tance    in     their    view to  those    in     whose    hearts 

remain  a  lively  feeling  of  their  owq  wants,  and  of  the 
importance  of  religious  aid — the  case  of  numbers  wlio  are 
precluded  from  attending  the  JBOst  profitable  'places  of 
instruction,  cannot  but  be^deeply  felt  and  lamented — 
and  when  persons  of  that  class  look  toward  the  Metho- 
dist body,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  flattering  the  human 
mind  with  hope  of  relief;  and  find  this  hope  disappainted 
by  a  decay  of  zeal ;  how  painful  and  poignant  must  be 
the  sensation. 

How  sorrowful  a  circumstance  is  it,  that  pov^erty  awl 
persecution,  are  almost  indispensible  to  the  growth  and 

propagation   of  true  religion In   the  commencement 

of  sects,  the  love  of  God  fanned  by  persecution,  and  fed 
by  poverty,  become3  unquenchable,    and   cannot   be  li- 

^  Comparatively  private — for  as  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  towns  and  villages,  give  themselves  no  concern 
aboQt  the  Methodists ;  their  hours  of  service,  are'|)erhaps  for  the 
most  part  perfectly  unknown  to  them. 
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raited  to  time  or  place^but  no  sooner  are  a  tvamber  of 
temples  erected,  and  snug  lodgitigd  provided  for  its  am« 
bassadorS)  than  tbe  flaoi^  decreases,  auid  you  see  tbem 
{shrinking  from  the  pablic  view,  to  enjtry  the  pleasures  of 
their  domestic  circle Nor  do  they  leave  at  the  thres- 
hold of  this  circle,  the  effects  of  their  lukewarmne^s— ^ 
for  upon  the  heels  of  the  love  of  ease,  treads  wiih  quick 
and  hasty  step — the  love  of  wealth  and  bonour^-these 
enter,  and  soon  form  a  council  fatal  to  the  spread  of  true 
religion,  and  to,  the  very  interest  of  private  society — 

partial  execution  of  discipline,  or  perhaps  gross  violation 

< 

of  justice — neglect  of  family  visitations — of  individual 
exhortations — of  separatists  and  backsliders— and  uki« 
mately  the  grossest  immorality  we  have  seen  foUoyv  in  a 
train,  the  neglect  of  public  and  universal  labor  for  the 
good  of  man. 

Is  there  an  existing  sect,  which  in  its  origin,  was  more 
remarkable  for  publ'rc  warning  and  exbortatioo,  than  the 
Quakers — neither  the  streets,  the  bouses,  nqr  the  very 
temples  established  by  law,  could  escape  them — ^Where- 
ever  they  saw  evil,  or  wherever  they  were  moved  to  ge 
and  reprove  it^  they  consulted  not  with  flash  and  blood«-^ 
during  that  time,  their  God  was  theit  all,  and  their  bo* 
liness,  happiness,  and  usefulness,  were  in  exact  pro- 
portion— and  although  in  some  bases,  it  is  probable  they 
erred  on  the  extreme  of  zeal,  and  a  little  overshot  the 
^ark  ;  yet  the  woful  declension  of  their  successciMprove 
to  a  demonstration,  that  theirs  was  the  safe  eXtreitie,  if 
Such  it  may  be  denominated — ^aod  that  the  secession  of 
this  body  from  public  labor,  was  the  indisputable^aera  of 


its  decfension  ■  I  whh  the  M<rthodists  nay  not  be 
insensible  of  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  their 
history — I  wish  they  may  not  flatter  themselves  too  con^ 
fidentfy  of  the  divine  approbation,  in  giving  up  street 
preaching  so  very  generally — ^It  behoves  a  religious  body 
to  become  jealous  of  itself,  when  it  fells  in  any  measure 
beneath  its  original  standard-^-'and  amongst  the  circuit 
preachers,  there  are  surely  many  strong  young  men, 
who  cannot  justly  plead  exemption  from  this  duly. 

Wesley^s  original  plan,  Bot  only  included  this,  bur 
several  other  duties  which  I  fear  are  sditietimes  neglected—^ 
Amongst  these  are — morning  preaching — -family  visita- 
tions— individual  exhortations — reconciliation  of  differ- 
ences,  &c.  &c.— and  these  if  I  mistake  not,  he  enjoined 
his  helpers  to  practice,,  wherever  they  went  and  would 
be  Teceived*— but  these  duties  ia  modern  times  (as  welt 
that  of  public  St I'eet  preaching) — I  know  to  have  been  ne* 
gleeted  by  divers. 

Those  preachers  of  Ae  society  who  do  their  duty  in- 
the  before  mentioned  respeets,  and  who  have  the  good 
of  mankind  pTincipa%  at  heart,  will  probably  feel  no* 
resentment  against  this  booest  expostulation — they  must? 
on  the  contrary  feel  rather  pleased  with  it — - — In  fact  k 
does  not  apply  to  them^  for  they  keep  ia  view  the  objects 
of  Methodism — and  should  individuals, yra;?i  whose  sight 
these  important  objects  ame  gradually  reecdingy  resent 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  discharge  of  an  imperious 
duty,  it  may  probably  be  in  tny  power  •to  satisfy  thenv 
in  a  future  consrderatton  of  the  subject,  th^t  the  cor- 
ruption and  decline  of  every  christian  community,  has- 
commenced  with  men  of  their  state  and  chai^cter. 
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Within  the  pale  of  the  inost  improved  christian  torn* 
munities,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  mahy  have  falleninto 
moral  evil ;  for  this  is  natural  to  man,  however  excellent 
the  laws  that  govern  his  nation  or  his  party — Nor  does 
it  appear  to  me  a  breach  of  charity  Ko  say,  that  perhaps 
a  very  small  number  in  the  societies  of  which  we  have 
been  treating,  are  uniformly  qualified  to  make  the  sucri^ 

[fices  which  the  gospel  morality  .demands Froin    the 

moment  a  sinner  turns  from  the  evil  of  his  vvays,  he  com- 
mences this  work — but  how  far  has  he  to  travel,  before 
he  becomes  an  established  pillar  in  the  temple  of  peace 
and  charity — an  undeviating  witness  for  the  truth  of  the 

gospel  morality Providence  it  is  true  can  do  the  work 

in  a  very  short  time,  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  history 
of  the  primitive  church,  we  find  several  thousands  made 
almost  instantaneously  willing,  to  sacrifice  all  selfish  inte- 
rests to  the  public  good — and  this  sacrifice,  which  com- 
prehended as  in  one  act,  all  which  the  gospel  morality 
enjoins  ;  shews,  that  however  it  may  be  impossible  to  man 
iu  his  own  strength  to  make  it — ^yet  that  God  who  works 
in  him  both  '^  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  ^ood  plea- 
sure," can  perform  it  as  in  a  moment It'is,  however, 

the  present  and  not  the  past  state  of  christian  morality, 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  and  to  it  we 
must  therefi^e  pass — ^the  subject  may  appear  invidious — 
but  it  constituted  a  feature  too  important  in  the  miniature 
of  these  societies,  to  be  wholly  passed  over*  I  am 

fully  satisfied  in  njy  own  mind,  as  to  the  justice  of  my 
motives  to  this  undertaking,  and  therefore  as  I  have  a 
goo«i   ^>h]ect  in  view,  and  am  prepared  to  expect  ever-^ 
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possible  ttTeM^  I  fiali  proceed  to  sketch  (altiicrugh  in  a 
loose  and  imperfect  manner}  that  which  remains  unfinished 
of  this  important  feature. 

However  individuals  in  the  societies  I  have  mentioned, 
may  bare  arrived  at  the  point  of   moral  perfection,  to 
which  I  have  alluded — yet  I  do  not  conceive  that  there 
is  at  this  side  of  the   Atlantic,  any  body  of  men,  alto- 
gether united  upon   the  principles  of  the  gospel — these 
as  they  respect  morality,  arc  to  be  found  in  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount — but  unless  the  Dunkar.ds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  made  them  an  indispensible  part  of  their  reli- 
gious constitution,   I  know  of  none  beside  who  have — 
They,  as  I. suppose  for  the  purpose  of  being  better  able 
Jto  practice  it,  have,    if  I  recollect  their  Mstory,    esta* 
bUshed  tbemsdves  not  qn)y  into  a  reltgipus,  but  a  distinct 
civil  cpmmunity,  occupying  two -towns  of  its  own— *A 
life  of  regular  devotion — ^A  regular  and  uniform  temp^ 
ranee — A  renunciation  of  war  and  litigation— an  applica- 
tion to  honest  labor — ^a  common  trade  and   a  common 
stock — ail  bring  to  our  recollection,  the  golden  days  of 
pri^tive  ^impJlfcity  and  hapjpiiness — The  original  Quakers 
inteirlvove  several  of  these  beautiful  principles  in  their 
systenci,  (but  qot  all:)  they  wer^  also  led  into  a  strong 
resemblance  of  the  primitive  worship,  when  the  prophets 
apoke  one  by  oner— Wheii  the  apirit  unconfined  and  free 
QugUt  speak  thrc^ugb  whom  it  would  speak,  anil  send  by 
wbom  it  Would  send  ;  without  divesting  those  who  heard, 
of  tfaveir.  ptriviilege   to  exercise   their   reason   and  their 
feelings-^Au/  they  did  mt  make  a  common  sfocf:  of  pro^ 

-  '      ■  .      .      .  T.    " 


perty^  asJAey  did  of  gifts,  atul  /tffcwft*— ^nd.  beiicc  they 
kft  an  ofk€n  breach  iu  their  iyitem,  for  the  introduction: 
and  ettablishment  of  another  god  beside  the  Lord — whe^ 
tlfer<this  idol  has- usurped  the  government  of  the  life  and 
affiictions  of  their  successors,  through  this  oversight  of. 
thtir  ancestors^  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  let- 
proper  judgeji  det«ruiiucf Tbe-  other  defects  whicb^ 


*  Af  gifti  and'talittDtf  ilifitrp/so  nay  property nevertheletii- 

r!ie  latter,  like  the  two.for^nery  should  be  niade  difiusive — and 
hnnce  I  do  nut  think  it  «ntbtt«iastic  to  say,  thac  a  christian  society 
should  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  the  property, 
of  its  members— To  allow  a  man  to  appropriate  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry- to  the  eatablisbmeat  of 
ills  children  (say  at  the  utmost  10091.  or  an  equivalent  income^ 
to  each)  would  not  according  to  our  present  calculation,  bb  ex- 
travagant-^it  4vould  be  an  adequate  source  ot  comfort,  but  oot- 
e;ctremely  flattering  to  pride — the  redundancy  of  property  in 
families,  resulting  from  a  prosperous  trade,  l-^aoi-- bold  to  affinn,* 
should  go  into  the  common  treasury  of  that  society  to  .wUcb 
they  beleog — first,  for  the  supply  of  its  owii  wants — apd'se- 
coudly^  ror.sucb  other  charitable  uses  without  ita^  paler  as-  ap^ 
peared  of  most  utility— «— This  is  perhaps  as  far  as  it  would  be 
prudent  or  possibly  to  go,  in  the  present  miited  state  of  things-*- 
bn^should  this  ppin!^  b^.once  established  in  any  existing  cooft* 
munity,  it  might  then  be  in.a  capacity  to  give  attention  to  the 
following  reflections. 

t  There  can  be  nodoubt^but  it.  i«  in  the  power  of  man,  by 
a  right  use  of  his  free  agency,  to  do  much  toward  the  impfove* 
laeni  of  bis  moral  and  social  happiness— »muob  of  the  good  we 
are  capable  of  enjoying  might  be  obtained,  and  much  of  the 
evil  to  which  we  are  obnoxious  might  be  prevented^  bj-righi 
initiiutions — to  these,  primitive  Christianity  immediately  led--- 
and  to  more  or  less  of  these,  will  every  revival  of  it  lead,  in 
succeeding  ages  of  the  world-preformed  societies  have  adopted, 
spme  nior^  and  some  less  of  these  institutions— but  in  Europe  I 
know  of  none  which  has  adopted  tliem  all — ~With  regard  to 
the  relio  ions  and  moral  advantages  which  flow  from  the  pjimttiTe. 
institution  of  a  common  stock,  I  think  they  must  immediately 
appear  to  every  enlightened  mind  that  duly  considers  •them— ^ 
Thr  very  institution  itself  presupposes,    a  dedication  qf  each, 
fi^tnber  and  his  powers,  to  the  good  qf  the  ichoie-^vind  it  supposes  . 
jist),  a  supply  of  the  wants  qf  each  member  out  qf  the  common  * 
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I  noticed  in  lUe  original  constitution  of  this  people,  have 
also  in  my  belief,   contributed  their  share  of  influence 

fund^here  all  that  is  necessary  is  done,  but  nothing  is  super 
added  to  feed  the  flame  of  ambition. 

Had^  the  rules  which  I  laid  down  as  being  omitted  by  the 
Quakers,  been  adopted  by  them  in  the  b^pinniivg,  as  constitofnt 
parts,  of  their  system — 1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they 
would  have  had  a  certain  share  of  inHuence  in  the  prevention 
of  several  ruling  evils  ;  an<l  in  the  consolidation  end  extension 
oft  their  body — to  be  sure,  the  best  rules  and  principles,  cannot 
make  human  nature  a  new  thmi; — they  cannot^  as  with  a  flash 
of  lightnin«[»  attract  the  soul  to  its  centre,  but  they  are  the  hand- 
maids of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lo  allend  him  in  the  performance  of 
this  important  work — the  centinels  appointed  by  him,  to  sur- 
round the  church  and  guard  itc  from  invasion,  while  he  is  en- 
gaged within,  in  the  performance  of  his  still  more  purifying  and 
important  offices.    - 

The  transition  is  easy,  from  the  pursuit  of  property  for  tlio 
conveniences  and  comforts  it  aflbrds,  to  that  of  a  stilt  farther 
pursuit  of  wealth,  /or  the  sake  of  its  distinctions — and  at  length 
men  may  come  to  be  so  blinded  by  a  ruling  passion,  as  to  centre 
■  their  wtiole' affections  in   the  thing  itself— the  first  pursait  is 
lawfal  and  commenidable-*-it  it  cotisfstent  with  the  most  perfect 
state  of  human  society,  and   hence,  thus  (ar  a  society  wholly 
.  x)rganixed  upon  christian  principles,  will  find  it  a  duty  to  go^- 
bnt  -a  society  se  organised^  by  the  destruction  of  all  exorbitant 
interests  of  a  private  nature,  and  the  adoption  of  a  common/und, 
while  it  secures  every  species  of  comfort  to  its  members,  leaves 
them  bat  little  room  to  glory* in  the  God  of  wealth— it  deprives 
them  of  those  distinctions,  which  flow   from  the  magnitude  of 
individual  possessions ;  and  the  man  is  fon*ed  by  the  necessity 
lof  his  circumstances,  if  it  is  his  weak  side  lo  be  proud  Qfma'teriat 
wealth,  to  be  proud  only  of  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  which 
is  at  least  a  Very  improved  modificariou  or  the  passion,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  step  to>i^rd  universal  benevolence — and  thus 
being-forced  to  identify  with  his  own  interests,  the  interests  of 
the  religious  and  social  body  to  which  he  belongs,  a  principal 
pillar  of  pride  and  selfishness  is  wrested   from  under  him— ^l 
tbink  it  cannot  be  denied,  .but  this  would  at  alt  Mpits  be  an  ex- 
ternal improvement;  and  as  it  is  reasonable  to  preRinnre,  that  any 
body  of  men  capable  of  making  this  saorificei  mast  have  very 
important  objects  in  view ;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude. 
Ihat  the  fruits  of  their  wisdom  and  industry,  would  extend  much 
farther  than  the  pak  of  their  own  community-— The  original 
Quakers,,  however,  did  not  extend  their  improvements  thus  far. 
andtothi-*  def«-fi  I  attributie^  as  to  one  of  its  principal  si^urces^ 
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toward  the  prodttction  of  the  present  degeneracy ;  stid? 
hence  that  silence  wbteh  in  the  beginning  of  Quakerism^ 
was-  the  season  of  divine  eommunion,.  or  of  preparation^ 
for  (7r/zV^  seriFice  ;  is^now  it  is  to  be  feared,  too-freqiiently 
and.*  generally,  tbe  nurse  of  stupidity  andi  ignorance — 
and  hence  a  man  may  now  be- a  Quaker,  and  know  as- 
much  of  genuine  Christianity,  aa  the  Hottentot  or  Elaqui- 
maux  Indian — and  hen«e  he  matyt  if  disposed  to  be  imnio* 
ral^  trade  deep  to  the  peril  of  otfaen  men«V  substance— 
drink  freely  in- proper  companies — visit  certaintcelebratedi 
bouse? — repeat    wiih<  eclat   the  feals  06   the.  noetumah 


tbe  prevaleoee  of  a  worldly  spiiit^the  'dbeay  of  piety— and  a* 
train  of  mami  evils. 

If  any.  luppoiCy  that  the  law  of  oomman  iniereau  could* not  be 
adopted ;  let  them  loob  toward  tbe  Donkards  of  Penn8yWania» 
and  toward  several  Moravian  fraternities  which  are  or  havebeoiii 
eatabliflhed  upon  this*  or  some  similar  foondation— IX  tkuji  Hiink 
that  such  a  law  could  not  continue  to  opemtO'^-let  them  refieat^ 
how  long  that  nije  among?  the  Qaaker«,  whieh.  secures  to  the 
indigent  a  provision*  has  continued  ia  fbrca«  notwiChstaBdiii|^ 
many,  conspicuous  abuses— Had  the  law  of  eommmn  imtiteBU 
been  adopted  by  the  first  Quakers*  how  difficult  would  it  have 
been  afterwards  to  repeal  it  ? — ^The  laws  oC  the  land  would  ofi 
course  secure  to  the  society  its  commoui  stock!— -but  it  would  not 
be  in  the  power  of  a  light  or  ambitious  merobeis  to  force  frovc^ 
tbe  society*  any  portion  of  its-common*  property — if  he  wished 
to  Jbf  into  the  world  and  obtain  distinction*  he  should  seek  else- 
whc^-e  for  wings  to  bear  him  up ;  for  the  public  deposit  would 
refuse  him  this  assistance— it  would  contribute  to  the  neoaariticO' 
of  those  only*  who  were  content  soberfy.  to  tmUtf       TSs-  tme^ 
the  society  itself  in ighv degenerate  from  its  own  int.  proKiples— 
it  might  k^c^e  corrupt*  and  aggrieve  individuals*  and  in  thia^ 
case*  its  on|mal  constitution*  would  not  be  incompatible  with 
an  appeal  to  the  civil  power--but  however  partial  abusce^throngh 
the  infirmity  and  unwatch fulness  of  man)  might  in  time  creep 
in — however*  such  an  institution  might  sink  m  a  season*  in  the 
y^V^  of  persecution  or  human  corruption — it  would*  in  M  pro- 
bability never  be  wholly  abandoned*,  but  wouldj^  sooner  or  later*, 
rise  again  to  the  view.  of.  nations^ 
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tempte — swear  now  and  tbeD  in  a  fasliionaUe  wny  ;  and 
^hich  is  perhaps  most  barbaroHS  of  all^eer  and  tx^off  at 
those,  who  hy  juperaatund  convict'ram,  are  led  to  forsake 
li^eir  former  "Company  and  practises,  and  unite  tbemselvQs 
to  the  despised  foHowers  of  Jesus— ^-^'Tis  true  these  ob- 
4iervations  do  not  apply  to  all 4  but  they  have  applied  to 
fioany,  whose  BBembersbip  in  that  society  was  not  dis- 
puted— and  if  -any  thmg  is  to  he  understood  from  this 
•degeneracy,  it  aiust  be^  either  lihat  the  system  is4it  tiself 
imp^feot  and  incomplete— or  that  the  general  dedension 
Ibas  reached  to  the  springs  of  government,  and  infected 
them  with  a  sort  of  stapor,  which  prevents  the  eicercise 
of  their  functions.   » 

The  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  these  observa- 
tions do  not  extend  tp  the  early  period  of  the  society — its 
founders  were  a  rel«gto<us  and  deeply  exercised  body  of 
fnen— evidently  exercised  (or  the  proiootion  of  piety  and 
virtue — and  altboagh  I  do  net  think  that  they  left  behind 
them  a  perfect  and  entire  system  of  religion  and  morals-— 
yet  they  were  the  iostruments  of  laying  a  foundation^ 
which  if  enlarged  and  huilt  upon  by  posterity,  would 
do  mych  toward  reducing  the  gre^t  mass  of  human 
misery,  and  promotirrg  the  religious  and  social  comfort 
of  man. 

The  iostitotions  of  the  society  are  not  yet  become  so 
entirely  obselete  even  in  this  country,  u^wAally  Uf 
confound  the  successors  of  this  people,  with  the  conunon 
mass  of  their  fellow  subjects — ^they  cannot  enter  into  the 
military,  naval,  law,  or  excise  departments  of  any  country 
in  Europe^  and  yet  hold  their  membership— —nor  into 
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the  Uvo  former  at  all — not  that  their  institution!  arc  conr 

trary  to  social  ordei — far  from  ii — so  far  as  they  go — they 
* 

are  safe  and  salutary  under  every  government — ^but  they 
are  loo  pure  to  stoop  to  the  conditions,  which  are  gene- 
rally required  for  the  performance  of  what  is  called  the 
duties  of  those  departments — there  is  of  consequence  no 
buch  thing  to  be  found  as  a  Quaker  soldier ;  and  hence 
the  general  depravity  of  the  army,  cannot  affect  them  in 
its  whole  extent — no  such  thing  in  Europe  as  a  Quaker 
senator  or  magistrate ;  and  hence  if  they  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  public  welfare  in  these 
capacities — they  are  saved  from  the  guilt  of  enacting, 
or  executing  laws,  subversive  of  Ac  gospel — they  are 
saved  also  by  their  profession,  from  the  temptations  of 
perverting  justice,  to  which  the  professors  of  the  law 
are  said  to  be  particularly  exposed — and  perhaps  with 
truth,  but  I  bold  myself  bound  to  acknowledge  my  owti 
private  opinion,  that  there  is  as  ponderous  a  weight  of 
honour  and  humanity,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  departs 
raents  of  society. 

As  for  guagers,  &c.  &c.  the  Quaker  has  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  establish  a  good  understanding  with  them,  for  the 
better  government  of  his  trade — should  any  Quaker  com- 
mencing business,  (I  say  commencing,  because  when  he 
has  been  a  short  timp  in  it,  I  suppose  bim  by  his  own 
experience,  or  by  the  sheer  whispers  of  some  ingenious 
tradesman,  to  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Tnysttrj/ ;)  dreani  of  adhering  to  the  rules  of  his  edu- 
cation  in  his  treatment  of  these  geotlemen  ;  I  think  bis 
experience  would  be  something  similar  to  that  of  a  roan. 
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^hose  sottnd  and  peaceful  sleep  was  distarbed,  by  a  ho^ 
t>f  vermin  collectiirg  around  him,  and  who  by  the  sucking 
^f  his  blood  in  different  directions, -aHcmgth 'restored  him 
to  his  waking  senses  ■  "■  ■  There  are,  however,  in  all 
these  various  departments,  men  of  piety  «nd  hiatiour'^a- 
iut  we  are-only  ^speaking  *^of  the  very  general  corruption 
wbidi  is  -found -in  tfaem,  and  from  which,  the 'Quaker, 
by  the  stilt  existing  laws  ^  his  religion,  is  at  least  par- 
tially saved-  ■  t  ■  The  Methodist  sdiciety  4>eing  orga^ 
-nized  upon  difierent  (Principles,  does  not  make  the- same 
exceptions — you  may  be  a  high  churchman,  or  a  loW 
churchman*-*]Fou  may  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  lawyer's  clerk— 
you  may  be  a -soldier,  a  sailor,  o»  even  a  guager  itsdfy 

4SRd  yet  .be  ^eligible  to  most  or  rilof  its  offices The 

•origin  tif  ihift  liberty,,  was  undoubtedly  ^benevolent ;  but 
there  is  one  subject  worthy  of  consideration,  as  'to  the 
a&cts  of  thisextension,.  which  it  would  be  well  fdr^the 
vul^s  of  this  society  to  c^nsidec-^it  is  thic"  ts  thei'e 
410  office  whatever  in  civil  society,  the  ^u>ell  known  prao^ 

tices  of  which,  arein  direct  <>pposition  to  ^he  justice  and 
.charity  of  the  gospel  ?,-rLet  this  subject  be  well  con^ 
dered,  when  they  are  appointing  clais  leaders  dniiloetU 
preachers  in  thek  .  church  ;  lest  either  "  spiritual  or 
carnal  wickedness  in.bigh  places,"  shotild  lay  wvste^thdr 
labors,  .and  disgrape  their  jcause ! 

; Although  the  bene6ts.of  the  gpspel,  eYtend*t6«iIl  ranks 
and  degrees  -of  men«-yet  its  perfect  light,  itidisputably 
lipids  .out  of  all  HistitatioRs,  ivhich  do  not  correspond 
with  its  own  piire  «iul  fpeaccfjul  ^genius — h  Cornelius  and 
a  Zaccheus  nay  h|pre  and  there  be  found,  whose. bands 
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4ire  unstained'  with,  any  volufifHiy  act  of  cmelty  or.  op- 
pression ;  and  who  are,  properly  speaking,  objects  of 
the  mercy  of  God — but  because  his  mercy  extends  to  the 
sincere  in  all  states  and  conditions  of  life;  are  all  states 
and  conditions  therefore  conformable  to  his  ultimate  de- 
signs?— Certainly   they   are   not Convinced   of   tbis 

truth)  and  convinced  ihat  they  were  called  to  make  it 
known  to  the  world ;  the  original  Quakers,  bore  tbeir 
testimony  against  several  established  practices  of  their 
ago  and  country  ;  and  ^fter  suffering  deep  for  tbeir  bes^- 
timonies,  laid  a  foundation  ;  upon  which  had  th^ir^uc^- 
cessors  continued  to  build  and  improve,  it  is  not  impro* 
bable,  bat  they  would  have  been  joined  by  several  of  the 
principal  supports  of  Methodism  ;  whose  single  objeict  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  was  the  promotion  of  gOBpd  ho«> 
lioess  in  the  world.  « 

The  Methodist  society,  although  I  do  not  tbiiik  it  fau 
fully  maintained  its  ground  ;  has  nevertheless  kept  iliuch 
nearer  to  its  original  principles^  than  the  Qoakera-^ 
these,  an  the  score  of  morality  (if  the  gospel  is  to  be  Our 
standard)  wefe  never  as  pure  or  as  peffect,  as  the  prin* 
ciples.t»f  ^^  first  Qnakers. 

The  Methodists  nevertheless  began  very  properly  with 
tha  ground,  work  of  all  true  morality — die  convOriiion 
of  the  heart  to  God — and  as  tbeir  public  ministry  and 
religious  institutions,  continue  to  have  more  or  leas  ten- 
dency to  the  same  poiot-— the  consequence  is,  that  tbe 
bulk  of  their  people,  with  much  lower  professions  df 
morality  than  the  Quakers,  are  nevertheless  much  more 
dev*oat,  tbb  is  at  least  my  sentiment  of  tbe  case ;  and 
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fbr  ihe  truth  of  it,  I  sb^U  appeal  to  thoie,  who  being 
(like  myself)  unconnected  with  these  societies,  farther 
t|ian  by  christian  good  wishes,  are  capable  by  long  and 
attentire  consideration  to  decide  the  question 
To  persons  of  this  class,  who  having  no  private  interest 
of  their  own  to  serve,  by  the  reputation  of  either  parties; 
and  whose  knowledge  of  those  sects,  may  be  stiH  more 
perfect  and  extensive  than  my  own  ;  I  woiifil  ask,  whe- 
ther a  Methodist  can  hold  his  membership  in  that  society, 
and  yet  be  a  known  despiser  of  godliness  ? — Whether  he 
thinks,  could  such  a  character  long  escape  the  vigilance 
of  bis  brethren,  stand  the  scrutiny  of  his  weekly  exa- 
miner, and  in  defiance  of  doctrine,  reproof  and  exhor- 
tation, hold  his  place  in  the  society,  and  persevere  in  his 
contempt  of  its  institutions  ?•>— Whether  be  thinks  a  man 
could  be  a  Methodist,  and  swear,  drink  deep,  visit  the 
playhouse  and  card  table-^-the  house  of  ill  fame-^r  what 
is  of  less  magnitude  than  these— the  bunt,  the  horse  race, 
or  the  hurling  party  ?  (I  am  not^^now  speaking  my  own 
sentiments  of  amusements,  which  when  unconnected  with 
cruelty  and  Intemperance,  I  conceive  tobe>sometimes  phy-» 
sically  necessary  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  suppose  to 
be  the  geni^ral  morality  of  the  Methodists) — The  Metho- 
dist is  supposed  to  enter  his  church  as  a  penitent  or 
convinced  sinner-^it  is  contrary  to  its  fundamental 
articles,  to  receive  him  upon  any  principle  less  impor- 
tant than  this — ^if  he  should  relapse  into  sin,  and  become 
again  enslaved  ;  after  ineffectual  labours  for  his  recover}'^ 
he   will  be  dismissed  the  society  ■■  While  in  it,  he 

is  expected  to  confortn  to  its  rules,  and  these  prohibit 
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tbe  generally  iicLnowIedged  immoralities  of  the  dfly^** 
but  can  a  Methodist  partake  of  mott  or  all  tbe  sins  and 
pleasures  of  the  age,  and  yet  continue  bis  profession  ?-^ 
the  sentiment  is  contrary  to  tbe  motives  of  convincement, 
vvUh  ivbicb  be  is.  supposed  to  enter,  for  the  door  of 
birthright  is  not  3'et  open  to  the. children  of  this  people-'— 
it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  instractions, 
ubich  arc  often  hJxA  forcibly  rcf>cated^t  is  contrary  a1:80 
to  the  checks  |)laced  upop  bis  conduct,  both  by  bis 
church  and  by  the  world — for  if  be  ventured  piiblicly  to 
take  these  liberties,  he  would  liavc  no  occasion  to  go  to 
hell  to  look  for  his  punishment ;  it  would  commence 
before  band — independent  of  the  remorse,  that  would  be  "I 
likely  sooner  or  later  to  sei^c  his  own  conscience,  tbe 
well-timed  rtdicide  of  tbe  world,  would  plead  bis  Maker*s 
quarrel — and  thus  .the  very  shame  of  apostacy,  may 
operate  with  causes  of  a  more  sublime  and  exalted  nature, 

to  preserve  bis  mpral  character: Tbe  %vbole  of 

these  observations  are  also  applicable  to  tbe  Quakers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  sometime  afterwards — 
but  they  are  not  applicable  to  tbe  modern  Quakers — with 
them  the  world  has  long  since  shook  hands  i—^hity  are 
now  for  tbe  most  part  on  an  extreme  good  footing— %nd 
hence  if  the  young  and  modern  Quaker,  should,  wbeo 
in  a  passion,  be  unfortunate  enough  to  swear — or  wheD 
not  in  a  passion,  interlard  bis  conversation  with  a  fashi- 
onable oath  or  curse,  by  way  of  shewing  spirit — should 
he  spend  a  night  with  his  friends,  over  tbe  bottle  or  the 
punch  bowl,  in  a  safe  and  select  way,  with  none  but 
honest  fellows  iu  'the  company— should  the  toasts  of  tbe 
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neighbourhood,  be  all  well  knowm  to  him,  tnd  e^udly 
ivith  the  rest  of  the  compaoy,  be  the  source  of  bis 
evenings  entertainment — should*  he  be  critically  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sports  of  the  field — ^the  pleasures  of 
the  card  table  ;  and  in  farther  life,  with  tbe  secrets  of  a 
deep  and  extensive  trade,  with  but  little  property  of  his 
own — and  should  he  continue  to  this  period,  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity— Html: '4rba^  is  still 
worse,  should  he  look  down  upon  those,  who  evidence 
some  belief  in  its  promises  and  threateoings,  as.  proper 
objects  of  ridicule — he  will  not  by  all.  this,  if  he  ispru* 
dentf  forfeit  his  membership  in  the  society  which  gave 
him  birth — nor  perhaps  be  very  obnoxious  to  reproof ! — 
so  very  conspicuous  is  this  fact,  in  parts  of  the  Irish 
nation  ;  that  I  heard  a  religious  man  of  some  consequence 
in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  once  say,  that  he  had  known 
Quakers  thereabouts,  who  were  some  of  the  most  wicked 
persons  in  the  country — 'tis  probable  there  arc  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clonmell,  in  that  County,  and  in  otber 
parts;  Biembers  of  a  very  ecntravy  character — but  the 
observation  of  that  gentleman,  who  is  now  in  another 
world,  is  not  applicable  alone  to.  this  or  that  individual — 
it  is  too  descriptive  of  the  prevailing  character  of  many 
who  bear  this  name  : — nor  are  these  observations  made 
by  any  means  in  the  spirit  of  reproach--tbey  are  made 
with  a  view  of  convincing  the  reasonable  and  well  in* 
formed  members  of  that  community,  that  something 
materially  defective  in  the  system  must  exist;  or  such  a 
general  departure  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity, 
Could  not  grow  aud  extend  itself,  without  vigorooa  op- 
position from  its  ruling  government. 
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With  regard  to  the  MeibodistSy  although  ai  a  body, 

■ 

I  do  not  think  they  have  by  aoy  meaas  gone  thus  far  ia 
dccleotiou — yet  i  am  far  from  suppoaing  that  all  its 
members  are  ia  a  state  of  compleat  moral  stability — the 
society  is  composed  of  persons  of  various  states,  cba« 
ractersy  and  conditions ;  mast  of  whom  I  believe  it  may 
be  said  in  truth,  are  aiming  at  improvement — but  perhaps 
not  dt-rf^In  such  a  large  and  mixed  body,  gadiered  chiefly 
from  the  lower  clas«es  of  the  people — no  reasonable 
person  call  expect  a  uniform  character— eome  amongst 
them  are  weak  and  ignorant— nmd  some  who  are  better 
informed  than  these,  are  exposed  by  their  profesaons 
to  many  dangers;  from  which  the  Quaker  u  saved  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  legislature,  or  the  peculiar  constitii« 
tioRs  of  his  canrch  The  Methodist  system,  so  fiur 

as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  observing  it,  (and  I  have 
been  no  idle  spectator)  does  not  attempt  to  take  any  man 
out  of  his  particular  situation  and  employment — bot 
labors  to  make  the  most  of  him,  in  that  departmeoty  in 

which  it  found  him This  circumstance  consiidered^  it 

is  evident  that  the  Methodist  system,  labors  under  dTisad* 
vantages  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  character, 
which  the  Quaker  system  does  not-^he  latter  has  also  the 
advantage  of  a  comp^nt  property,  for  the  maintenaooe 
of  it»  poor,  and  for  the  education  of  iu  offiqiring— -but 
of  these  sources  of  moral  and  social  improvement,  the 
Metliodist  is  for  the  most  part  destitute — Can  it  be 
therefore  expected,  that  a  body  of  men  composed  of  ail 
classes  of  the  people,  (a  great  number  of  whom  are 
lo^ed  down  upm^  as  the  refuse  of  society  by  the  great— 
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and  who  .labor  under  the  complicated  evib  of  ignoranoe, 
poverty,  prerioin  ill  habits,  and  divers  dangerous  pvo^ 
fessions,)  should  aM  at  once,  jump  into  the  perfect  mo- 
rality of  the  gospel  ?  'the  expectation  as  I  observed  b^ore, 
is  as  contrary  to  reason,  as  it  is.  to  the  usual  course  of 
things — but  although  the  system  has  not  the  virtue  of 
transForming  as  in  a  moment  all  who  touch  itr— it  does 
I  believe  upon  tbe  whole,  (and  ivtt bout  exaggeration,)  as 
an  appointed  instrument  of  Providence^  work  a  gradual 
change  for  the  better,  in  those  wlio  from  principle  adhere 
to  its  iiistitotions — and  that  these  are  much  tine  larger 
number  of  its  professors,  the  general  piety  and  morality 
of  the  Methodist  societies,  warrant'  me  vo  betieye 
That  the  Methodists  are  now  more  peculiiirly  the  people 
tf  Gaef ,  than  the  Quaker^,  I  am  ako  warranted  to  believe ; 
not  only  from  the  motives  with  which  they  are  supposed 
to  enter  the  connexite,  arid  the  evictences  with  which 
I  have  been  furnished  of  the  indifputflble  piety  of  noany  ; 
but  from  their  eontinuing  to  have  a  share  of  the  reproad^ 
of  the  gospel^— -It  is  not  now  with  the  Methodist,  as  it  is 
for  the  most  part  with  the  RiOdem  Quaker-^the'coaipa- 
nions of  the  hitter,  a»they  account  him  a  goodfeUdw*^ 
so  they  wtH  for  the  most  pert,  say  nothirig  to  the  fe^ 
considerate  Quakevs,  who  might  notice  his  vioes— bttt 
will  ill  all  probabity  speak  of  him,  as  one  of  the  ieU 
kind  of  men  in  the  worlds  shoirfd  they  speak  of  him  to 

such-characters  at  all this  w5M*be  their  sentiment,  ami 

with  the  world  at  large  it  will  probably  be  received 
without  scruple,  so  long  as  he  manage  his  vices  wiih 
prudence,  keeps  them  subject  to  the  supreme  pursuit  of 
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bis  business — and  divides  his  good  thiags  with  those, 
who  rule  ikeroasi Should  a  Swadler*  however^  ven- 
ture to  take  the  same  sort  of  liberty — sltould  be  be 
tempted  to  break  his  word,  take  ai:  unhandsome  advan- 
tage of  his  neighbor — get  drunk  at  a  party,  or  get  his 
servant  maid  with  child — and  yield  to  any  .one,  or  all  of  ^ 
these  temptations — how  long  may  it  be  supposed  will  tt)e 
world  conceal  bis  downfall  ?  why  in  all  probability,  until 
the  very  first  opportunity  of  publishing  it — such  an  un- 
fortunate man  may  expect  nothing  W^s,  than  to  bring 
reproach  upon  the  whole  body  of  which  he  was  a  m 
member— he  may  expect  to  be  the  talk  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  laugh  of  almost  every  table — and  perhaps 
it  is  well,  that  the  world  thus  resents  his  misconduct — its 
resentment  may  proceed  from  a  secret  principle  of  ma- 
lignity, but  no  matter — even  from  this  evil  also,  good 
may  be  extracted ! — may  the  war  continue — ^for  when 
peace  is  made,  the  Swadlers  religion  will  have  become  a 
farce ;  and  some  poor  despised  fool,  may  .be  sent  to  the 
battlements  of  his  church,  to  proclaim  its  downfall ! 

I  will  notice  here,  for  it  is  my  wish  to  do  every  people 
justice — that  there  continues  within  the  pale  of  the 
Quaker  society; in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  growth  of 
many  evils,  a  few  individuals,  who  are  ornaments  to  the 
christian  profession ;  and  a  considerable  number  who 
although  apparently  lukewarm  as  to  religion,  and  witk 
but  few  conspicuous  marks  of  the  charity  of  the  gospd, 

*  Swadler.  like  the  name  of  Quaker,  in  the  begimring.  has 
been  given  to  the  Methodists  in  this  country^  as  a  mark  ©f 
coiftempt.  . 
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hare  nevertbetess  an-  orderly  appeerancei  in  the  %itw 
of  men — I  beliere  the  religion  of  their  forefatben  and 
mine,  was  an  emanation  from  the  right  source;  but 
abused  as  that  religion  is  no«r,  of  wbvch  a  series- of  facts^ 
which  I  hare  seen,  heard ,  and  felt,  hare  long  conrinced 
me ;  I  think  upon  the  whole  thai  the  religion  of  the  Me- 
thodists,  is  now  better  adapted  tohelp  the  world  at  large — > 
and'  that  tipon  the  whote^  it  does  now  produce,  .whe;« 
conscientiously  rectircd  and*  acted  upon,  a  much  morvs 
general  and  extensive,  although  in  some  partial  instances 
a  less  deep  and  permanent  morality^. 
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TREATMENT  if  EXCOMMUNICATED  PERSON. 

When,  a  member  becomes  refractory  by  nop-confor- 
mityi.  whether  to  the  wholesome  laws  of  the  church,  or  id 
the  temper  of.  its  ruling  members— or  whether  he  betrays 
a  want  of. wisdom  in^  the. management  of  his  rices;  so  that 

he  can    neither,   conceal   them    from    the   public'  eye, 

■   '  '■»•■■•■  ■      .    .■ 

nor, acquire  a  sufficient  stock   of  wealth  to   give  them 

credjt^  why  then  to.  be  sure,  you  cannot  in  decency 

'         ■  ■ '       '    ■  •  '  '        ..'•■■  »    *i 

s^vpjd   excommunicating,  hm — so   far  anr    obserratiorrs 

•    *         '■■..•■ 
upon  the  modeof  treating  him,  are  almost  useless — but 

after  the  church  bull  has  been  issued ;  seeing  th&t  two 

beads  are  wiser,  than  one,  permit  me  to  put  mine  close  '6 


• 
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yenrs^  and'witfa  ear  eyes  full  bent  upoin  the  object  of  pur- 
sDit,  contrive  the  best  mode  of  punishiiighis  rebellion,  or 
of  pouring  contempt  upon  bis  foil/. 

And  first,  if  the  offender  be  a  man  of  wealth  or  infiu* 
ence,  whatever  his  imprudence,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
treat  him  with  great  delicacy -^if  it  b  by  any  means  con- 
sistent with  your  honor,  substitute  a  private  record ,  or 
an  impressive  admonition,  in  the  room  of  a  public  bull ; 
because  such  a  bull  let  loose  upon  a  great  man,  might 
raise  a  country-side  in  arms,  against  its  devastations— 
but  independent  of  this,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  churchy 
a  public  excommunication  might  meet  with  opposition — 
for  the  offender  might  happen  to  have  a  brother-in-law^ 
or  cousin-german,  a  chief  ruler — and  this  brother'-in-law 
or  cousin-german,  might  have  been  under  temporal  obli- 
gations to    him,    by  which   means  his  interest  will  be 
secured  in  the  council — or  which  is  a  possible  case,  the 
offdtfUer^s  sister  or  aunt,  may  be  tli^  wife. of  n  c^ief  n^er, 
and  may  be  still  a  greater  ruler  than  her  husband — ^nor 
let  the  church  smile  at  this,  as  an  impossible  thing — for 
'tis  no  secret,  that  a  woman  has  sometimes  ruled  her 
house,  her  husband,  and  even  the  church  itself—but  this 
the  Reader  unacquainted  with  human  life,*  may  think 
extraordinary — ^his  surprize,  however,  does  not  alter  the 
course  of  nature — ^Kingdoms  and  Empires  have    been 
governed  by  women — and  it  is  thought,  that  even  the 
sanctuary  itself,  from  the  church  that  tops  the  neighbor- 
ing  hill,   to  the  humble  meeting-house  below  it  in  the    0^ 
valley,  has  not  always  been  free  from  their  influence—  1 

But    to  resume  my  cautionary   hints*— for  the   reasons 


« 
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already  mehtibned,  it  may  be  prudetit  to  deal,  tenderly 
with  the  ridb^  or  i£  you  do  exclude  them,  be  rery  tender 

of  their  reputation ^you  may  receive  aod  return  their 

visits  as  usual ;  and  by  every  attention  in  your  power, 
endeavour  to  mollify  the  inevitable  decree— by  these  and 
such  like  emollients,  the  bull  will  gradually  los^  its  fero- 
city, and  will  at  length  lie  down  and  be  forgotten. 

The  poor  fool  however,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
indur  the  censure  of  the  church,  or  to  offend  its  male  or 
female  rulers,  need  not  be  treated  with  such  ceremony — , 
some  sacrifices  must  be  made  to  the  church's  dignity  ; 
for  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose,  that  any  existing 
church,  from  the  hill  to  the  valley,  makes  the  restoration 
of  an  amputated  member,  a  matter  of  any  great  conse- 
quence— the  poor  fool  may  therefore  be  hunted  down, 
as  an  example  to  others — and  now  that  the  chace  is 
commenced,  let  us  consider  the  best  mode  of  maintaining 

• 

it And  first — let  the  bull  that  has  been  issued  against 

hini,  be  kept  fed,  that  he  may  maintain  his  post,  and 
increase  his  ravages— —~You  may  ask,  bow  can  that  be, 
Mnce  the  monster  of  persecution  has^  been  chained  by 
law?  I  will  ask  you  another  question — Has  the  law  se- 
cured to  the  excommunicated  member,  any  species  of 
kindness  ? — Does  it  open  the  heart  or  the  house  of  any 
man,  to  shelter  the  hunted  game  ?  Does  it  prevent  the 
forging  of  false  stories,  or  the  exaggeration  of  true  ones, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  trade,  his  charaeter,  or  other 
temporal  interests  ?  Rather  are  not  these  the  common 
aliments,  which  .feed  the  bull,  and  animate  him  in  the 
pursuit? — 'tis   true^^  the  unhappy  victim  too  frequently 
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furnisbes  food  with  his  own  l^tyl  to  tbe  iipsfitjtaUe 
monster.-'but  this  proof  of  tntsMoityt  oogbt  rather  to 
excite  the  public  pity,  thaa  the  public  cry — but  that  the 
reverse  is  the  usual  fact ;  witness^  ye  roy.riadi  of  men^ 
who  pbysicaUy  or  morally  deranged,  are  permitted  to 
travel  this  howling  wilderness,  without  any  other  ejt\tjer- 
tainment,  than  tl^e  shou^  of  monsters  still  more  nud 
than  jou !  t 


CAPRICE 

Of 

HUMAN  N4TURS. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON  ITS  ONrVERSAL.  DEPRAVITY, 

% 
/ 

lis  it  not  astonishing,  how  strangely  we.  SLte  aflfected  (o 
various  objects,  with  which  we  have  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance^  or  perhaps  none  at  all,   but  through  the 

channel  of  information Both  in  tte  animate,    and 

inanimate  woYld,  we  form  attachmeiHs  an^  dislikes,  ac* 
wording  as  the  objects  we  refled;  upon,  give  us  pain  or 
pleasure ;  quite  ibdependent  of  their  intrinsic  qu5^ities~ 
To  this  caprice  may  be  attributed,  a  multitude  of  -pre- 
judices, which  are  totally  destitute  of  rational  foun- 
dati6n— such,  as  the  animosity  of  men  inhabitiog  nations 
of  opposite  interests — sects  diflfering  in  th^ir  theological 
sentiments,  or  fpmis  of  church  govern ment-'-of  men 
hating  each  other,  for  their  habits,  their  language,  or 
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the  conformation  of  their  feature8--H>f  others  remarkable 
for  their  attachment  to  persons  and  things,  which  have 
nothing  valuable  to  recommend  them — while  they  are 
equally  remarkable  for  their  aversion  to  persons  who  have 
done  them   no   injury,  and  to  things  which  are  innocent 

in  themselves these  reflections  resulted  from  a  liigh 

degree  of  esteem,  expressed  by  one  person  /or  another 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  whose  private  character  he 
had  not  any  opportunity  of  knowing — and  a  thousand 
incidents  which  are'dail)'  to  be  met  with,  convince  us 
that  they  are  not  without  foundation-^— —these  prejudices, 
which  are  termed  eccentricities  by  many7  but  which  are 
in  reality  either  uncharitable  or  unjust,  and  are  therefore 
real  evils  ;  could  never  have  proceeded  from  him  who  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  purity — and  indeed  how 
any  person  who  will  impartially  take  a  survey  of  the  dis- 
orders produced  by  ignorance  and  depravity,  in  every 
comer  of  this  monument  of  divine  displeasure — or  who 
will  attentively  consider  what  passes  within  his  own  breast 
for  a  very  short  space  of  time,*  however   upright  his 


^  *.  Some  wise  philosopher  may  exclaim,  "  What  have  men  to 
do  with  each  other's  thoughts,  it  is  their  actions  only  which 

concern  society  ?*'— to  this  I  answer Next  to  the  cure  of  moral 

evil— there  is  nothing  in  which  mankind  i»  so  deeply  interested^ 
as  in  the  knowledge  of  its  actual  existence,  «ind  its  universal 
fruits  and  consequences — when  these  are  not  felt  and  lamented, 
the  remedy  provided  for  them,  will  be  undervalued  and  ne- 
glected  For  this  reason,  I  shall  follow  up  the  argument  con- 
tained in  this  contemplation  a  little  further  in  the  following 
note. 

Although  the  predominance  of  evil  action  in  society,  is  suflB- 

ciently  apparent,  to  prove  the  scripture  doctrine  of  man's  for- 
feiture of  original  purity  and  integrity— and  also  furnishes  a 
strong  presumptive  argument,  in  support  of  evil  intelligences, 

U  2 
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dfeliberate  intentions  (tho«e  established  in  a  state  of  sanc^^  - 
iification  only  excepted)  can  once  doubt  that  man  is  a 
fallen  and  depraved  creature,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive — those  who  argue  otherwise,  should  keep  a^ 
record  of  their  thoughts^  (i  shall  not  say  any  thing  about 
their  actions)  for  some  considemble  time — and  after  hav- 
ing ddne  this  w-ith  fidelity,  if  they  would  oblige  the 
world  with' an  inspection  of  this  mental  registry,  it  might 
assist   to  decidcj.  upon  which  side  of  the  controversy^ 

0 

truth  has  taken*  her  position 

and  their  access  to  the  mind  of  man.;,  yet   if  the  thoughts  oi' 
mankind,  and  their  secr€t  actions,  were  made  apparent  to  each 
other,  they  would  establish  these  truths  beyond  the  possibility 

of  contradictioni How  many  professions  of  friendship  in  sucli. 

a  case,  would  appear  *  hypocritical ;  how  many  splendid  actions 
operating  for  the  general  good,  would  appear  to  have  resulted 
from  weak  and  unworthy  motives? — How  many  intentions  of 
evil,  the  operations  of  which  hfive  been  prevented  by  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  God,  would  then  be  brought  to  light  ? 
How  many  schemes  to  rob  the  widow',  the  fatherless,  and  the 
defenceless,  would  appear?  What  scenes  of  secret  pojlution 
would  be  exposed  to  public  view  ?  What  curious  methods  of 
obtaining  places  ^nd  pensions,  both  in  church  and  state,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  office,  and  in  almost  all   congregated 

societies  of  men  ? Alas  the  picture  is  dreadful,  but  it  is  true  I 

neither  is  it  an  error  to  know,  feel,  and  acknowledge  its  defor- 
mity, as  some  philosophers  have  stated— On  the  contrary,  a  true 
sense  of  our  condition,  as  it  weakens  the  fabric  of  our  pride  ; 
so  it  prepares  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  those  influences  and 

instructions,  which  are  calculated  to  correct  and  improve  it 

In  a  word,  we  must  feel  and  confess \>ur  miserable  and  disordered 
state  ;  or  we  cannot  be  fit  subjects  of  a  free  pardon-,  and  a  cure 
"  without  money  and  without  ppice''— for  of  the  coin  of  heaven 
we  are  wholly  destitute,  being  laden  only  with  the  base^treasures 
of  fallen  and  depraved  spirits ;  to  oSer  which  in  return  for  the 

gifts  of  God,  would  increase  our  own  condemnation He 

therefore  who  feels  himself  broken,  may  expect  through  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  made  whole'-^he  who  feels  Jiimself  a  sinner,  may 
expect  to  be  made  righteous ;  but  ere  these  become  in  reality 
:ho  objects  of  his  research,  he  must  feel  his  want  of  them — and 
Know  of  a  truth,  that  in  God  alone  this  want  can  be  supplied. 
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Tbe  proneness  of  mankind  to  charge  the  guilt  of  tLeir 
^ins  upon  the  persOns,  who  innocently  or  designedly  have 
been  the  instrun)ents  of  bringing  their  depravity  into 
action,  is  very  remarkable-' — ^Scarce  any  thing  «iore 
clieafly  manifests  %he  infirmity  of  the  human  character 
than  this  propensity — it  .appeared  first  in  the  garden  of 
Eden^  after  the  fall  of  our  £rst  parents,  and  has  ever 
six>ce  been  propagated  with  their  bl^ood — Eve  threw  the 
blame  of  her  transgression  upon*he  serpent*- Adam  upoo 
Eve— and  many  of  their  posterity  are  equally  industrious 

in  blaming  them  both Does  a  man  strike  his  neighbor 

in  a  passion,  defraud,  defame,  or  oppress  him — ^he  wiU 
tell  you  that  the  other  is  wfaoUy  indebted  to  his  own  de«- 
pravity,  for  tlie  treatment  which  he  has  received — 'tis 
true  he  may  have  Teceived  strong  provocation  from  bis 
neighbor's  depravity,  or  he  may  have  received  «one  at 
all — but  by  his  own  incapacity  of  bearing  either  tbie  real 
or  supposed  injury  with  firmness — or  what  still  more 
clearly  marks  his  character — his  violent  ;and  intemperate 
resistagce— ^his  i^cm  purposes  of  revenge— -his  utter  ina- 
bility to  forgiv€ — and  iy  Aw  siill  greater  incapacity  qf 
repaying  injuries  with  kindness — he  is  furnished  with  the 
most  satisfactory  evidences  which  a  reasonable  being  can 
require,  that  n>a«  is  a  fallen  and  depraved  creature, 
possessing  neither  virtue   nor  power  independent  of  his 

God. 

This  depravity  of  nature  is  not  partial-7-it  affects  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  men — the  French  citizen  and  the  Ame- 
rican savage — the  sound  as  well  as  the  crazy  constitution— 
the  placid  as  well  as  the  turbulent  temper— not  I  grant  in 
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equal  degree,  but  all  in  a  degree  safficient  to  manifest^ 
that  the, disorder  is  inseparable  from  human  nature,  how« 
ever  variously  modified  ;  and  is  as  extensive  as  the  blood 

of  Adam 1  am  a  bad  naturalist ;  but  I  conceive, 

that  if  the  seed  of  a  cfab-tree  be  throwp  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  aiid  be  thence  conveyed  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  however  different  the  soil  upon 
which  they  alight,  or  however  variously  cultivated ;  its 
fi*uit  will  be  universally  the  same-*"iis  growth  and  appeat- 
ance  may  be  improved  by  soil  and  culture,  but  its  essen- 
tial properties  will  contioue^et  us  suppose  for  a  moment^ 
that  some  of  this  seed  was  conveyed  by  a  north  wind  to 
the  regions  near  the  pole ;  and  there  alighting  upon  an 
uncultivated  desert,  and  in  a  cold  and  pinching  climate^ 
was  neglected  by  the  httnd  of  man — chilled  by  penury, 
and  stunted  in  the  growth,  what  crab-tree  could  possibly 
be  in  a  worse  case  than  this : — and  yet,  if  on  ibis  ne- 
glected  crab  the  scion  of  an  apple  be  engrafted,  that 
scion  will  flourish  and  produce  the  finest  fruity  notwith- 
standing the  unsalubrious  nature  of  the  stock : — and 
however  in  point  of  beauty  it  may  be  rivalled  by  the  well 
cultivated  crab,  that  had  the  advantages  of  a  southern 
sun  and  soil ;  yet  in  point  of  excellence^  and  as  amducing 
to  the  nourishment  of  man^  there  will  be  no  competition 
between  them. 

This  crab-tree  with  its  various  modifications,  is  a  true 
emblem  of  man ;  however,  he  may  be  cultivated,  or 
wherever  he  may  grow ;  the  utmost  advantages  be  caa 
derive  from  bis  parent  soil,  or  from  the  cultivating  hand 
of  education,  is  a  certain  smoothness  of  appearance—^ 


• 
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^  modification  of  his  pride  and  paisions-^tfae  twig  may 
be  bent  into  the  prettiest  form — it  may  be  cunningly 
carved  and  painted — but  it  is  the  twig  of  a  crab  tree 
still,  and  to  whatever  pomp  of  beauty,  or  greatness  of 
magnitude  it  may  arrive,  it  will  never  bear  fruit  for  the 
nourishment  of  man,  tfntil  the  brandies  of  a  better  stack 
are  engrafted  upon  it, 

Tq  form  some  idea  of  the  force  and  obstinacy  of  the 
evil  principle  in  nature;  let  ufs  consider  for  a  moment 
the  numerous  instances^  in  which  it  has  led  captive,  some 
of  the  greatest  and  mo&t  Temarkable  characters  in  all 
ages — David  amongst  tj*c  Jews — Peter  amongst  the 
Apostles — and  Luther' anti  Garvin  ambng  the  reformers^-i- 
these  were  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  actions  and 
designs,  great  and  good  iMen  ;  thfe'^^  branch  of  righteous- 
ness"  was  engrafted  upon  thetn ;  but*  nevertheless  for  a 
considerable  time  tb^y  appear  to  have  retained  a  portion 
of  their  native  sap— -no  doubt  Apollyon  fought  against 
them  with  redoubted  vigour,  that  be  might  if  pos^ble 
stain  the  good  catrse  in  whij^h  tbey  wete  engaged^th^ 
were  instruments  in  tht  iiand  of  heaven  to  dhafce  hii 
kingdorti,  but  they  reccSvfed  some  wounds  in  the  conflict, 
that  have  more  or  lesd  disfigtired  their  characters ;  and 
these  ckarly  prove  the  weak  and  depraved  root  from 
whence  they  sprung — ^^— but  if  the  miscarriages  of  men 
eminent  for  piety,  may  b^  justly  adduced  ad  proofs  of 
the  remaining  depravity  of  their  nature,  in  what  a 
atiriking  point  of  vieW  must  this  doctrine  appear,  if  we 
read  the  history  of  tte  world  at  large,  the  christian 
church  itself  not  excepted 'V'!    *To  prove  the-  doctrine 
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of  humlin  corrupliAi  upon  an  ample  scale— ^let  the 
murders  and  robberies  of  the  western  hemisphere^  with 
all  their  aggravating  circumstances,  be  contemplated — let 
the  vallies  of  Piedmont  teeming  with  the  blood  of  human 
victims  for  their  religion,  be  consulted — Ask  the  inqui- 
sitorial rack,  and  the  holy  flames  that  consumed  the  flesh 
of  heretics  in   the  the  dark  ages  of  popery,  what  they 

have  to  say  in  favour  of  human  nature- Consult  thc^ 

penal  codes  of  reformed  Wtes,  and  see  if  you  can  read 
there  the  character  of  man  in.power-^try  if  you  can 
discover  in  these  records,  whether  salvation  or  destruction 
are  most  suitable  to  his  nature— Look  at  all  reformed 
societies  in  the  beginning — you  see  them  2ealous  for  therr 
principles— magnanimous  in  danger — patient  under  sufler-* 
iiig — bold  in  reproving  the  vices  of  the  age — loud  in 
their  complaints  of  public  and  private  injury — but  when 
the  fervor  of  reformation  subsides,  human  nature  appears 

again  in  her  own  proper  character ^ye  Presbyterians 

of  New  England  witness  this  truth — ye  flew  across  the 
Atlantic  in  pursuit  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  scarce 
bad  you  tasted  of  her  sweets  in  the  new  world »  until 
in  violation  of  her  o^ost  sacred  injunctions,  you  stained 
your  hands  in  the  blood  of  strangers,  who  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince  of  peace  had  left  their,  native 
country  to  visit  you,    and  were  therefore    entitled   to 

your  protection On  the  <fther  hand,  when  both  you 

and  the  people  you  persecuted  had  forgotten  your  first 
love,  and  that  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  called  to 
repair  the  waste  places  of  the  protestant  churches ;  how 
were  they  opposed    imd   pers6co|ted    by    doAoy   of   thg 
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clergy,  the  gentry,  and  the  mob — Providence  it  is  true 
raised  up  friends  for  them  amongst  all  thes6  clas§«s  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  each,  were  betrayed  *by 
their  passions  into  the  greatest  excesses  against  those 
valuable  characters,  and  would  not  have  permitted  them 
to  live,  if  their  power  was  equal  to  their  malice — But 
have  tfa^  Methodists  themselves,  who  by  the  many  excel- 
lent principles  of  their  constitutioy,  have  contributed  to 
its  preservation  4ind  enlargement,  more  than  any  modern 
chnrch-'-^ve  fven  this  useful  people  wholly  escaped  the 
channels  df^ndiMt^  subject  to  this  censure  ?  I  fear  not—' 
Oh  Wesley,, if  thou  wert  living  at  the  time,  wouldst 
thou  have  giveu  thj^  sapctiofi  to  the  exclusion  of  seven 
yovmg  men  (in  .one  city)  from  thy  ciiurch,  for  eating 
bread  and  wine  together,  in  imitation  of  their  Saviour^s 
last  supper?  Wouldst  thou  have  collected  them  together 
as  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  driven  them  from  thy  fold,  for 
easing  unconsecrated  bread  ?  (of  whose  character  it  is 
reported  to  the  honor  of  him  who  enlightened  thee,  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  woman  who  had  joined  thy  society, 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  Eucharist  in  her  own  church, 
without  forfeiting  the  privileges  of  thine:)  Wouldst 
thou  have  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  thy  church, 
•    a  man*  who  travelled  for  the  same  purpose  for   which 


*  Lorenzo  Dow,  originally  a  Methodist  preacher,  in  the. 
United  Stales  of  America — a  young  man  of  eccentric  character, 
but  of  undisputed  zeal  and  integrity — his  piety  was  rendered 
more  conspicuous,  by  the  meekness  with  which  he  endured 
opposition — He  waded  through  a  sea  of  afHictions,  but  (at  the 
period  1  knew  him)  nothing  could  quench  his  thirst  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls— He  travelled  through  several  parts  of  the  Irish 
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thou  thyself  didst  travel,  (the  propagation  of  the  gospel) 
anrd  whose  moral  character  was  equal  to  thine  own  ? — I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  thy  word  and  thy  example,  woultl 
h%ve  corresponded  with  thy  doctrine  on  that  subject-— 
**  Forbid  him  not" — If  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  break 
through  the  Iwnits  assigned  him  by  the  government  of 
the  Methodist  church,  and  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel  in  countries,  remote  from  his  own,  these 
liberties  were  also  taken  by  thee;  with  regard  to  the 
church  in  which  thou  wert  born — but  at  this  side  of  the 
reign  of  universal  righteousness,  imperfection  will  attend 
both  religious  and  irreligious  counsels ;  for  counsels  are 
composed  of  men,  and  men  are  frail  and  imperfect 
beings;  but  this  is  the  point  1  wished  to  prove,  and  I 
think  it  is  proved  abundantly,  both  by  the  individual 
and  universal  history  of  mankind.* 

nation  on  foot,  and  covered  with  sores^  abstaining  from  animal 
food,  and  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  although  in  a  state 
of  great  bodily  weakness— *but  it  appeared  to  be  his  meat  and 
drink,  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  Him — Although  his  talents 
as  a  preacher,  were  rather  below  mediocrity,  yet  his  labors  were 
crowned  with  considerable  success— r— He  did  not  altempt  to  form 
any  new  sect ;  but  labored  to  enlarge  and  edify  the  body,  whose 
religious  government  had  rejected  him,  and  in  many  instances, 
exerted  its  influence  to  prevent  his  success — bat  he  believed 
Methodism  was  the  work  of  God,  and  hence  no  opposition  conld 
make  him  desert  its  interests  ■  I  am  informed  he  has  now  a 

property  in  the  United  States^  which  renders  him  independent 
of  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  but  this  eircumstance  has  not 
produced  a  cessation  of  his  labors ;  as  it  appears  from  one  or 
two  letters  of  his>  to  a  correspondent  in  Ireland,  that  he  still 
continues  laboriously  engaged  in  promoting  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  gospel  in  his  native  clime. 

*  The  following  note  which  I  have  met  with  in  Taylor's 
Millenium,  page  8 1^  appears  to  me  applicable  to  the  present 

subject «*  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  bear  my  testimony  against 

persecution  in  every  form  and  degree ;  hence  I  think  it  my  duty 
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to  iibear  witness,  not  only  against  the  chdrch  of  Rome,  but 
against  all  denominations  of  Protestants,  who  have  unhappily 
trod  in  the  steps  of  the  mother  of  harlots.  For  the  clearer  our 
light  is,  the  more  inexcusable  we  are.  When  I  have  disputed 
with  sensible  Roman  Catholics,  and  among  other  reasons  1  have 
objected  that  of  persecution ;  they  have  readily  and  smartly 
retorted  upon  me  the  conduct  of  such  as  were  called  Protestants, 
and  whose  conduct  in  that  respect,  was  a  very  great  stain  to  the 

reformation Let  every  one  who   professes  himself  to  be  a 

Protestant,  remember  this,  whether  he  stiles  himself  a  church- 
man or  dissenter,  whether  his  creed  be  Arminian  or  Calvinian  ;. 
^a,  let  every  one  who  is  called  a  Methodist,  attend  unto  this, 

whether  he  is  a  stickler  for  the  church  or  any  thing  else Let 

him  know  that  the  ^amc  spirit  which  would  drive  away  such  as 
may  happen  to  differ  from  him  in  form  or  sentiment  only,  would 
drive  him  out  of  the  world,  if  it  were  in  his  power;  and  I  must 
confess  I  should  be  extremely  sorry,  that  either  my  life^,  my 
liberty,  or  my  property,  were  at  the  mercy  of  such ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  neither  one  nor  the  other,  would  be  long  in  my  own 

power'' This  sensible  writer  having  been  a  Methodist  himself, 

renders  his  observations  the  more  remarkable. 


THE  WORLD  AN  HOSPITAL. 

Men  universally  are  moral  invalids — and  the  world 
which  they  inhabit  a  large  and  beautiful  hospital — decorated 
with  fruits  and  flowers- — covered  with  an  azure  canopy — 

with  the  sun,  moon,  <.i>d  stars,  to  enlighten  it There 

is  a  Physician  who  walks  through  this  hospital  to  ado^i* 
nister  medicine  to  the  patients,  some  of  whom  are  very 
obstinate,  and  will  submit  to  no  course  of  cure  which  he 
prescribes';  but  as  bis  universal  practice,  is  to  attend 
them  for  a  seasou,  and  duriag  this  period,  to  try  every 
method  to  reduce  them  to  reason  ;  you  will  frequently 
see  patients  of  this  inveterate  halm  coveted  with  stripes 
which  the  Physician's  zeal  for  their  happiness  ha$  obliged 
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countenances — and  will  say — "  there  go  the  Jhithfut  pztU 

cnts" -The    members    of    this-   class   being  but 

convalescents,  sensible  of  much  remaitiining  weakness,  ' 
and  of  their  long  resistance  to  the  best  of  friends,  have 
in  general  but  littFe  to  say  tO'  these  taunts  of  'their  ene- 
mies— they  pity,  these  poor  men  notwithstanding  their 
unkind  treatment,  because  they  know  tfcat  nothing  less 
than  a  miracle,  can  prevent  their  precipitation  vn to  a 
much  worse  place,  than  the  hospital  -which  they  npAv 
rnbabit — a  place,  in  which  it  is  said  there  is  no  possi- 
bility  of  cure,  and  to  which  there  are  moreover  many 
actual  torments  added. 

A  third  class  are  those  Who  gave  the  Physician  but 
Tittle  trouble — their  hearts  opened  Hke  Lydias  to  the 
gentle  attractions  of  grace  ;^  and' hehce  they  avoided 
many  a  painful  probation,  through  which  the  other 
classes  were  obliged  to  pass,  on  account  of  their  resis- 
tance— these  were  cured  more  perfectly  than  the  second 
class,  and  with  less  delay — they  also  walk  more  upright-— 
have  neither  their  halt  or  stoop,  nor  yet  their  sadness  of 
countenance — you  never  see  them  light  or  trifling;  but 

always  serene  or  chearful' 'In  this  state  of  mortality 

they  sometimes  drop  a  tear,  but  it  is  mixed  with  joy — 
the  wjll  of  God  is  all  things  to  them — they  know  his 
justice  or  his  mercy,  must  be  ultimately  glorified 
in  all  creatures;  and  hence  they  are  contient — but  the 
benevolence  of  their  new  nature  leads- them  to  wish,  that 
aU  might  partake  of  [}is  saving  health,  and  be  eternallr 
happy — but  this  wish  is  not  unproductive — it  leads  tbem 
wiA  firijEW!^  to  warn  the  fivst  class  of  their  danger— 4'i) 
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console  akid  assist  in  the  cure  of  the  second — to  pray  for 
aU*--*and  to  be  diligent  in  their  several  vocations  thes^ 

breathe  a  purer  air  than  this  hospital  affords^  and  by  the 
worst  of  the  invalids,  they  are  sognetimes  respected  be- 
cause of  their  solid  and  equal  virtue — but  to  the  second 
class  who  are  in  a  course  of  recovery,  they  are  particu- 
larly dear,  because  of  the  helps  which  they  afford  them, 
and  because  of  tlieir  likeness  to  the  good  Physician — ^ 
These  three  classes  constitute  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
this  hospital — ^and  this  is  a  true  mirror  of  their  state  and 
character  ;  let  every  dne  look  in  it,  and  see  his  own  face. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO   T«« 


RECEIPTS  FOR   COOLING  DUELLINCh 

As  neither  innocence,  honor,  nor  integrity,  can  secure 
.their  possessor  from  the  strife  of  tongues— so  courts  of 
honor,  whose  province  it  might  be  to  a^ertaiii  the  nature 
of  crimes,  not  cognizable  by  common  law,  aifd  to  enforce 
adequate  punishments,  may  be  necessary  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  they  have  been  recommended  by  the 
excellent  Wilberforce—— These  once  established,^ no 
pretence  for  duelling  could  remain — but  should  any  in<- 
dividual,  be  unfortunately  animated  by  passions  so  ma* 
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ligoant,  as  to  refuse  submission  to  the  just  satisfactiofis 
of  a  court  of  honour,  and  resolve  to  quench, his  resent, 
ment,  in  nothing  less  than  his  own  blood,  or  the  blood 
of  his  adversary  ;  the  following  recipes  if  sanctioned  by 
law,  might  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  as  the  very 
best  cure  which  could  be  thought  of,  both  for  the  un- 
happy maniac  himself;  and  for  the  remov'al  of  this  long 
lamented  evil. 

By  the  use  of  these  recipes,  the  principle  of  duelling 
would  become  changed — from  being  honourable,  it  woul(i 
become  inglorious ;  and  even  in  the  public  eye  it  would 
be  marked  with  contempt,  on  account  of  its  disgraceful 
punishment. 

Few  high  spirited  men,  after  having  passed  through 
the  following  disQipline   but    would   begin   to   feel   an^ 
alteration  in  their   sentiments — and  those    whose  pride 
and  fever  were  found    so    strong,  _  as  to  be   incapable 
of  cure,  would  probably  remove  from  the  sphere  of  their 

disgrace Thus  not  onl}'  the  scandal,  but  the  danger 

attending  the  practice  of  duelling,  would  hare  a  strong 
tendency  to  check  the  operations  of  pride ;  and  nature 
would  be  forced  to  refer  her  disputes  to  the  decision  of 
'  a  court,  which  by  the  law  and  public  ,example,  would 
be  constituted  th^  mode  of  honor. 

Should  these  or  similar  receipts  be  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  any  country,  it  fs  not  improbable  but  that 
country,  would  have  the  glory  of  removing  a  public  evil, 
without  being  involved  in  the  guilt  of  committing-  ohq 
crime,  in  order  to  expel  another. 

The  ofiender  would  neither  be  deprived  of  his  life. 
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health  or  property,  nor  would  he,  by  the  temperate 
administration  of  these  remedies,  be  involved  in  any  evil 
of  long  duration — while  his  own  reformatiot),  and  the 
abolition  of  this  sanguinary  custom,  would  probably  be 
promoted,  by  the  following  course  of  discipline,  at  once 
cooling  and  disgraceful. 


RECEIPTS. 

First — If  the  weather  be  warm,  strip  the  patient  up 
to  the  arm-pits — dip  him  three  times  in  a  spring  well,  or, 
in  a  kieve  of  cold  water  while  the  fit  is  up6n  him — then 
put  him  immediately  to  bed,  and  confine  him  there  for 
one  week  upon  bread  and  water— If  the  febrile  symp« 
toms  do  not  subside,  after  a  few  days  solitary  confine- 
^ment;  you  may  extend  the  latter  to  any  convenient  - 
period,  and  may  superadd  a  dose  of  strong  jallap  every 
second  day,  untill  the  symptoms  are  completely  re« 
moved. 

Again — If  it  can  be  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  pa- 
tients  disorder  has  proceeded  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
the  grinning  of  a  monkey,  or  the  growling  of  a  bear,— 

r 

let  the  animal  be  seized,  by  an  order  of  court,  and 
forced  in  presence  of  the  patient,  to  pass  through 
the  above  process — this  for  the  most  part,  will  be  suffi- 
cient (without  either  hanging  or  drowning)  to  remove 
the  patient's  disorder — ^but  should  it  continue  malignant^ 
after  the  offending  animal  has  been  ducked  and  phy- 
sicked— gmsp  the  patient  by  the  collar,  and  tie  him  like 
a  madman ;  until  his  friends,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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peace  officers^  have  imposed  upon  him  the  same,  dh* 
cipllne. 

FOR  GENTLER  CONSTITUTIONS. 

I 

Use  physic  and  confinement  yvithout  ducking — and 
^  when  the  fever  appears  to  be  on  the  cool — let  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  parent  (who  should  be  persons  of 
religious  consideration)  make  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
his  mind-r-and  if  he  does  not  discover  insuperable  aver- 
sion to  religious  instruction,  let  them  point  out  to  bjm 
through  the  most  acceptable  channel,  the  superior  cou- 
rage  of  enduring  injuries  with  patience,  and  even  over- 

coming  ihem   by  kindness When  his  fever  is  on  the 

decline,  this  doctrine  will  not  appear  so  shock ingy  as  whjsn 

his  blood  was  full  or  inflamed During  his  confinement, 

Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ,   may  be  read   to  him  in 
small  portions  as  he  can  bear  it. 

When  be  is  able  to  go  out ;  he  should  be  cautious  of 
approaching  any  object  which  might  jBjccite  new  fever, 
by  reminditig  him  of  former  transactions  of  an  unpleasing 
nature — atid  if  his  circumstances  will  afford  it,  he  may 
be  recomna^ded 'to  take  a^short  jodrrtey  from  hom6, 
taking  care  to  visit  the  religious  poor  on  hfs  ti'aveTs;«^the 
complicated  trials  of  thescf;  together  with  their  riesignatioiV 
to  the  will  of  God,  will  instruct  him  in  the  yndgnitiidt  of 
his  own  sufferings — and  in  the  astonishing  greatness  of 

bis  mind,    which  so  «v7/  supports  them! '• — These 

natural  and  very  pro^er^  reflections  for  a  man  jUst  re- 
covering from  cfea/^,    win 'Conspire  witji  i^bsence  sidd 
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gentle  exercise,  to  produce  a  most  important  change  m 

Lis  constitution* He  will  tremble  at  the  approacb  of 

his  old  physicians  and  instructors — will  look  for  new— 
and  from  his  ouKeria  oiedica,  he  will  expunge  ^^  blood 
and   fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke/*^  as  being  the  remedies 
only  of  a  barbarous   people— -—In  a  short  time,  by  this 
mode  of  procedure,  his  health  will  beeome  so  far  esta-  4|^ 
bKshed,  as  that  he  will  by  the  grace  of  God^  be  enabled 
to  return,  and-  look   his  enemy  in   the  face^  if  not  witb 
pardon  and  compasnon,.  at  least  without  thirsting  for  his- 
blood. 

N.  B.  Our  representatives  in  parliament  may  depenil- 
upon  the  infallibility  of  the  above  recipes  in  most  cases. 


THE  MANIACS 
MIDNIGHT  SOLILOQUY  AND  PRAYER, 

Here  I  am  shut  in  from  the  world  and  i^  idl^  pursuits  ^ 
and  in  this  lucid  moment^  o^scr^e  v^ith  ple^svre  throi^gl^ 
the  lattice  of  my  ceU,  the  n^oon  and  stars  {i^^esfsrvA  the, 
station  of  their  Creator,  or  mote  in  the  otrbits  he  has  a|)- 
pointed  them — whilst  I>  alas  !  a  poor  wandering  sl^gr  in 
the  ratioual  system,  once  capable  of  emitting  some  feeble 


*  Lucid  momen.tj  au  emphatical  expcenioD,  but  applical^le  to 

few,  if  to  tlunk  justly  be  necessary  to  constitute  it  V In  a  word/ 

if  we  are  only  in  the  right  exercise  of  our  reason,  when  our 

tboughts  are  holy,  just  and  happy how  truly  may  this  world 

be  d^iuN»kiat»d  AN  HOSPITAL  OF  LUNATICS ! 


^ 
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gteams  of  liglit  and  instruction,  by  some  unhi[ppy  pi-  * 
tality  have  falteii  from  my  station,   am  robbed  of  my 
glory,  and  driven  from  the  haiiuts  of  men,  whilc'*the  coiu 
stellatioiis  before  me  preserve  ttie  undiminished  glories  of 

their  nature- The  moon,    mistress  of  the   group, 

sheds  a  mild  lustre  on  my  apartment,    whieh  well  suits 

the  feeble  and  disordered  state  I  am  in- the  whole  drea- 

tioD  observes  a  profound  silence the  beasts  have  crept 

to  covert,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  grove  cease  to  sing. 
The  broken  fragments  of  my  understanding  are  composed 
fbr  a  moment  by  the  solemn  aspect  of  things,  and  no^ 
before  my  recollection  is  destroyed  by  the  din  of  mefl> 
or  the  rays  of  a  vertical  suii  beat  upon  my  head — I  will 
prostrate  myself  before  Thee. — Oh  thou  Enlfghtener  of 
the  human  race! — thou  Sun  of  the  intellectual  and' moral 
world;  I  will  sit  down  and  reason  with  thee  as  did  thy 

-  • 

servant  Job. — Is  it  for  the  sin  of  my  father  or  for  m^ 
o%vn  sin  that  I  thus  suffer  ?  or  is  it  for  thy  glory  that  a 
creature  of  thy  power,  should  thus  become  a  spectacfe  to 

Angels  and  to  men  ? 1  have  sinned  and  my  father 

has  sinned,  oh  thou  Preserver  of  men,  and  thou  art  just; 
but  art  thou  not  good  also?,  yea,  thou  art  good  also,  for 
thou  feedest  me  even  here — perhaps  therefore,  it  was.  to 
preserve  me  from  moral,  that  thou  inflictedst  upon  me 
physical  evil — perhaps  thou  saw  that  in  eternity  the 
abuse  of  my  freedom  might  sink  me  lower  than  the  grave, 
and  hence  thy  goodness  appointed  for  my  habiution  this 
.  solitary  prison,  as  an  instrument  to  save  oae  from  the 
blackness  of  eternal  night! 
Oh,  my  God  !  covered  as  I  am  with  eontemptf  sui^  ta 
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solitude,  and  subject  to  the  ebbing  and  flowipg  of  a  dh* 
ordered  miud ;  the  view  which  thou  has  given  me  of  thy 
goodness,  even  in  this  dispensation,  has  caused  my  heart 
to  melt  within  me,  and  my  eyes  to  overflow  with  tears 
oi  contrition——**  Will  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ?" — Can  he  be  less  good  when  I  sufier,  than  when 
I  rejoice  ?  ■  Pardon  the  imbecility  of  thy  workman- 
ship— thou  art  eternally   the   same — and   ho\yever  I  may 

feel,  I  may  depend  upon  it  that  thou  art  good Save 

me,  oh  God,  in  the  hour  of  nature's  conflict,  from  blas- 
pheming thy  holy  name,  and  from  attenipting  the  des- 
truction of  that  life  which  is  thy  gift ! — And  if  it  be  thy 
will  restore  to  me  those  composed  and  orderly  faculties, 
which  constitcite  the  glory  of  a  rational  being,  that  in  a 
sense  of  thy  goodness  I  may  adore  thee,  and  conscious 
that  thou  hast  power  to  destroy,  may  bless  thee  for  the 
goodness  which  chooseth  to  cherish — but  if  this  cup  may 
not  pass  from  me,  unless  I  drink  it — Thy  will,  O  Father^ 
be  done. 


•  * »  • 
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OBSERVATIONS 
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MODERN  REFORMERS  MODE  OF  ADDRESSING 

A  CORRESPONDENT, 


SUNDRY  RBUGIOUS  AND  POLITiCAL     RRFLiCTIONS- 


ADMIRAL  TYRRELL'S    CONVERSATION    WITH  SAMUEL 

FOTHERGILL. 


Several  of  our  <:ountrymen  who  have  latterly  disthi- 
gaishecL  themselves  as  reformers  of,  or  innovators  upon 
the  Quaker  system  ;  (together  with  divens  of  their  former 
friends)    having  adapted  a  remarklibly  honest,  or  frigid 

mode  of  epistolary  address and  it  having^  fallen  to  my 

lot  to  meet  with  several  letters  thus  introduccjd — I  ana 
inclined  to  pen  down  a  trs^in  of  reflections  which  have 
been  produced  in  my  mind,  by  this  singularity-^!  will 
do  the  authors  of  these  improvements  or  ihnovatidns  the 
justice  to  say,  that  I  believe  a  reform  of  the  mofa)  and 
political  world  was  the  original  object  of  their  proceed- 
ings — ^several  of  tteir  sentiments  upon '  these  subjects 
isippear  correct— but  upon  the  still  more  importsmt  subject 
of  religion,  I  fear  a  vacuity  exists *tt^the  very  founda- 
tion— and  yet  true  religion  is  the  only  foundation,  upon 
which  moral  and  social  happiness  can  be  built  with 
security    '       ■  but  mdre  of   this  hereafter. 

The  moral  beauty  of  true  expression,  did  iioi  e^ape 
the  attention  x)f  these  teftnrmers——*^— -hence  if  they 
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^rewriting  to  an  ordinary  correspondent;  we  shall  say 
for  example,  to  Jack  Dickson  or  Bill  Wilkinson  ;  they 
will  not  in  their  usaal  address,  stile  the  former  honest, 
nor  the  latter  worthy,  if  they  have  not  internal  consci- 
ousness that  these  are  appropriate  titles — and  as  I  believe 
their  love  of  truth,  is  also  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
the  possibly  evil  consequences  of  panegyric ;  they  may 
l^robably  concefve,  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  to  sus* 
pend  the  full  expression   even  of  true  sentiment,  when 

that  sentiment  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the   party 

The  same  love  of  truth,  or  coldness  of  affection,  I  cannot 
say  which  ;  or  whether  there  may  not  in  many  instances 
be  a  compound  of  both ;  has  led  them  in  general  to 
discontinue  their  former  epithets  of  esteemed,  respeeted 
&£.  in  addition  to  the  name  and  surname  of  their  cor-^ 
respondent.?  A  peraoiv  totally  miacquainted  with  the 

sentimeots  of  t)>ese  gentlemen ;  might  suppose  from  this 
change  in  their  mode  of  address ;  that  they  had  lalterlj 
l>ecoine  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  tlie  depravity  of 
hum^  nature;  and  that  from  their  Mack  prospect  of 
the  fall  of  Adi^m,  and  its  lefiects  upon  his  posterity,  they 
did  not  conceive  that  one  in-  a  hundred  of  the  wretched 
tribe,  possessed  the  qualitiei^  requisite  to  conunand  the 
respect  or  esteem  of  any  moral  philosopher-^If  spy  of 
my  readers  should  fell  into  this  error,  they  will  pemvtl 
foe  to  assure  tbem^  that  ipodern  luminaries  entertain  no 
such  view  of  the  subject ;  bnt  are  of  opinion  one  and 
all,  that  every  motber^s  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  have  i| 
nature  as  sound,  as  whole,  and  as  well  braced,  as  ever 
^  hfmest  couple  could  hoMt  of  in  the  most  perfect  joy^ 
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•f  Paradimi — ■-^ — That  thip,  'boskets  weite  Uteh%,  i\id 
in  the  proper  senise  of  the  word.    Reformers;    wftfen 
beiAring^  their  testimony  against  the  ovcfgrowft  tiilesj  with 
which  serriie  flattery  Had  <SWnptrmeiited  haman"  po^eV, 
is  ar  redsonable  ^oitehrsiott  (hdnce  the  fitl^  of   holtoeks, 
most  feverend,'  ^nd  several  others,*   which  irf  thciir  su-' 
preme  sense,  >arc  prdperly'  aj^plicable  only  to  Gody'TWv^ 
beeiT  imph>peTly  a'ppKed  t«^  posts  of  honb'r  dhd  autftof*- 
rity  in  the  world)  yet  art  errof  on  the  other  extfCnnte*'  i^' 
equally  dartgeroUs  to  the  htlitian  sdul   afrid  to   sofcifty; 
because  ft  is  equally  thfe  oflfefiirlng   6f  pride  irtd  "^x^-^ 
sumptibh;  and  irt  tlii^  thd  cfbfrifetiah  feligibti  slgaiti  sti^jli' 
forth  to  view  a>9  thcj  pa^erit  of  ^otiat  brd^rir,   for  whUe' 
it. rejects:  ^ery  sgecfes  of  fsSsfeftrotJd  ;  arifl  wilrsliic^iit  <$if 
notlhiBSf  Jim  **  ttolh' in  thte  ihv^atrd  liam;'*"  it  cothtAari:= 
deth  us  to  gi^  hbhof  f^h^re  l4bhdr-'i^d\i'e;  liitiittafiH^' 
that  there  i^  a  liifediniii'  to  'bdW3(b^rv^,    fifetwfeSff  th^ 
ap^ittatibh  of   fiflsife^  tlHfe' dn  the  6'he'  Fiand ;    ^nd' thfe 
fiEj^ttion  of  thos^  wWcK  afe  triie  aVrrf  (Jro^r  0*  iHi'  oth^K 
Poriow*  |llat3^  in'  postfs'of  auilibKty  ;  are '  pfacetf '  tW^r*' 
by  the  appotntment  cM^  pcfrthis^toti  of  PrdVitf^*^^  fW*  thrf' 
public  godd;    and  a»M*Uch,' are   td   bi-  retfttj^i^eJd'as^iH' 
agents<--A' contometl^us  di^egri^d  of  their  iMlbbi^y  \  Ht' 


*  In  a  subordinate  sense,  the  haman  soul  may  be  called 
holvy  whtiii' giface  hfes' ril^i^it' «^ :  mahJrttlriW^'cfraYi  inferior 
naii&re,  maV  dtsd^bd  d^ni^nKh^d  gocHi,  \^IV^  ttfey"  sh^i  sd-^' 
such  as  good^frdtl^excdleiAr' Winr^/  &b.^t9Nri  t6  afpply  thiii  tb^ 
any  persdn  of  thmg'whiifh'tte'ddhVl^l^tfrVio/ W,'  ri  not  dnly  a  nieilh' 
and-  de^pfcabte  sttcriiitd  of  dtff  realt>A  ^^  cb«i1ict^tfe^  tb  tKcf 
customs'of  society^btfi  it  f#iA«o  roM>iti^ttftf('w!iidh  ii>o^W 
of  its  just  praise,  by  confounding  it  with  that  which  is'ii^'W. 
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a  contempt  of  the  title*  wliicb'arc  jast  and  necessary  to' 
distiDg^isb  it ;  proceeds  from  the  same  evil  spirit  which 
generated  false  and  overgrtram  titles — it  is  expressed  by 

a  mpDOsj  liable— Pride Titles,  however  which  are  jast 

.     and  necessary  to  mark  the  gradations  of  authority,  are 
such   a$.  combine  dignity  with  truth — those  which  are. 
marked  by  falsehood  (and  all  those  are  so;  which  give 
lha)(  honor  to  man,  which  is  not  his  due)   should  be  re- 

fuseul*-*^ 111  this  the  just  man  may  have  much  to  suffer, 

from  tbe  mistaken  demand'a.  of  pride ;  but  if  he  hopes 
for  his  reward  in  the  other  world,  he  may  calculate  upon 
suffering  in  this 'The  resentment  however  of  tbe  op- 
pressor against  the  chaste  son  of  sincerity,    because  he 
cannot  make  him  an.  offering   of  his  conscience,  shews 
the  injustice  which  the  world  has  always  done  itself,  by 
purchasing  temporary  convenience,  at  so  dear  a  price  as 
principle,  reason,    common  sense,   and  the  advantages 
of  posterity.     We  have  often  fortitude  to  fight  for  poste- 
rity,    but  not  fortitude  to  suffer   for  it — I   know    tbia 
is  no  easy  task,  particularly  to  ^  solitary  individual — but 
if  men  of  reason  who  se^  abases  woold  counsel  and  cap- 
port  each  other-*-if  they  would  labor  to  be  faithful  to 
their  consciences,  and  suffer  evil  rather  than  commit  it, 
a  time  wouki  certainly  arrive  in  the  order  of  Providence, 

*  The  authpr  most'  freely  ackoowUdges  the  infirmity  of  his 
own  character,  which  in  this  as  in  other  respects  has  yielded 
in  a  thousaod  iasUnces  to  the  pressure  of  present  considera* 
tions,  against  the  dictateii  of  hip  deliberate  judgment-^f  his  own 
extraordinary  weakness  in  so  doing  he  is  deeply  sensible  ;  but 

iT'  ^h  *^  **^**  furnishes  bo  arguDieot  whatever  against  a  gene- 
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wiieii  they  oriheir  posterity  should  reap  the  fruit  of  those 
labors  ■■  It  was  thus  this .  primitive  christian  Quakers 
without  defiling  their  consciences  by  a  single  act  of 
wickectnesS)  wearied  out  their  persecutors — and  thus  hare 
they  procured  for  their  posterity  ^who  in  genera]  ill 
deserve  it ;)  a  rank  in  the  public  estimation,  among  the 
purest  and  mo!»t  reformed  churches  in   Christendom. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  if  the  chrbtian  religion  was 
destitute  of  all  other  arguments  in  proof  of  its  heavenly 
origin — rthe  order  and  regularity  of  those  countries  and  . 
societies,  where  its  institutions  are  in  any  tolerable  mea- 
sure supported  ;  and.  its  genius  made  the  standard  of  law, 
furnish  alone  a  strong  indication  of  this  truth — by  it, 
those  who  are.  placed  in  posts  of  authority  are  informed, 
that  they  could  have  no  power,  except  it  were  given 
them  from  above — that  they  are  placed  in  these  stations 
for  the  terror  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well ;  and  that  they  shall  be  shortly  called  to  give 
an  account  of  their  government  to  Him,  before  whom, 
in  point  of  power,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  as.  the 
dost  of  the  balance*-**— Concerning  these  however,  we 
are  told,  that  they  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain — ^that  good 
rulers  are  worthy  of  double  honour;  and  such  they 
always  receive  from  every  true  christian ;  if  not  in  the 
pageantry  of  false  compliment ,  in  what  is*  infinitely  more 
dear  to  them  ;  the  homage  of  sincere  affcctioti — the  lan- 
guage of  undisscmbled  respect,  and  the  tribute  of  cor- 
dial  obedience  ta.  every  institution,  not  contrary  to  the 

laws  of  God —Consistent  with  these,  are  the  various 

titles,    which  are  necessary  to  mark  the  gradations  of 
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aatbority  hi  a  itate:  such  is  Eoiftoror  or  Kfaig-^Dtike^ 
Marquis,  Barotr,  Knight  and  so  fertb— tbe  addition  ho«v- 
^ver  of  holiness,  dxcdiency,  rigte  reverdnid,  of  right 
bonbtirrBbl^,:  as  itiseparabte  frdili  sooie  of  these,  is  not 
tmly  false  in  many  case& — but  has  iTitrod deed  a  confusion' 
of  kngtrage,  which  disj^aces'  thristiamty — for  as  the 
heart  of  a  good'  man  niust  tecdri  from  the  idea',  of  with- 
htrfding  fi^om  a  bianiane  aind  gratious  goVernor,  the  prsnse 
DfrWch*  Ms  excellence  demamfe— so  the  same  hetfrt  will 
nejvef  ^f)teWKitteOiJsty  yieW  Po  tbe  memory  of  such  a  prince 
as  Henry  Vrn-:^the  ss^ctie  fribute  of  aflfection  atid  reispect 
as' to  that  of  th^  late  ati^iable  but  unfortunate  Lewis  XVI — 
the  ftfiend  of  religious  freedom  William  Hi-— or  fthe 
ahc^tor  of  <kiy  jitesiettt  grabiou^  sovereign')'  George  1*^-^ 
\Vhb  ascended  the  throne  of  England  with*  this'  n^axinl, 
«^<  Never  to  abatidoii  h^s  friends^  to  do  justice  to  tbe 
\vhole  world,  and  to  fear  na  man^' — and*  as  these  6bser- 
vations  ar^  justly  applicable  to  the  most  el^rated' chiU 
racters-^so  they  ddscend  with  equal'  justice  to  all  tb« 
inferior  ranks  of  authority— from  his  hdhourj  the  country 
j>quire,'who  keeps  the  starving  tradesman  ddncing  sttendL 
anpe  at  his  door!  to  the  reverend  father ,  wh6  nevei 
jbeiird  the  names  of  his  childk'en>  but  when  the  proctei 
delivered  them  into  hiua,  together  with  the  payment  of 
hisrtythes! 

The  gospel  instructs  us  to  give  honour,  where  honoui* 
is  due ;  and  it  instimcts  us  on  thd  opposite  side  of  the 
jquestion,  to  call  no- roan  master— -We  are  at  no  loss  to 
perceive  that  all  tf^rc^i  of  compliment— all  servile  adu- 
lation is  cut  off  by  ihiBse  prcjcepts  at  a  stroke-rfor  if  we 
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give  hooottr  where  bonouris  due,  we  on)y  pay  ^  jusi  and 
lawful  debt — but  it  is  a  query  whether  80eifeiy  owe  any 
such  debt  as  this,  to  the  despotic  landlord  who  oppresses 
his  tcnantry-^and  who  is  alik«  indifferent,  whether  they  we 
well  0r  iU  informed-^wliether  they  are  impions  €fr  moral-— 
whether  they  are  miserable  or  h^ppy       ■      With  regard 
to  the  bnlk  of  the  people,  who  are  placed  In  a  certain 
degree  of  si»bordin^tiof>  %o  the  country  sqUire,  who  ptiya 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  moral  improVenfient  of  hts 
terr^mry-^and  is  alike  regardless,   whether  the  tradesman 
who  waits  upon  his  honour  with  a  lawful  bill,  is  in  or  otti 
of  goal,  or  whether  hi«  wife  and  children  live  or  starve-^ 
^nd  wWb  ffegard  to  Ihe  clergytnan,  who  lives  ffc^r  the  rttost 
part  abstrae^d  fi^om  the  knowledge  of  \tki  parishionersr, 
itttA  who  ftuin^se^  lhrl«  <ft  n^ctinct^w  about  the  wretche^^^ 
who  rft  a  ftguratiye  se^se  may  he*  said  to  drag  with  paiify 
skid  toil,    the  giW^    chariot  whkh  ^odnveys    his   wrfe 
And  chiWren  lo  the  theatre  or  the  ball---— — ^With  xt-^ 
gavd  lo  tbeise,  iit  is  fK)  ¥i^lirfion>  o^f  common  sense  t^o  safy-^ 
ibat  ahhough  it  is  the  AwVf  o^  t4ie  oppressed  chrfsttati  tc^ 
pt^y^  tkifn^  together  with  aH  othe#  rank?  and  ^dlegreeii 
of  men— ^et  he  e^nno<i^y  tonsisHjertt  with  the  trmh  antj 
»iififi^i<}iey  of  ^  ^ospttlf  f>i<oAounGe  the  6i*st  a  man  of 
homur,  wor  the  last  a  matt  el  rei^erence  tfo  his  Gpd. 

The  gospel  again  as- the  safegaafd  of  public  peace— ^ 
aivhe  guardian  of  ail  the  ranks-  and'  drJets,  which  it^ 
Author  hafs  app^nted'  upon  eanh— insttuct^  us  whcr  iare 
(rtaeed  in  the  Ibwef  tafrks  arid  orders  of  society— to-  *'  h^ 
9«bj<ic|l  to  every  ordinance  of  man  fd*  the  Lord's  sake*'-— 
that  i^  tp  every  ordinance  of  Our  lawfijl  governors— ac- 
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lively  subject  to  those  which  are  not  contrary  to  the 

divine  commands — passively  to  those  which  are ^and 

thus  it  is,  that  its  provisions  are  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  every  state — to  the  peace  and  order  of  every  country — 
and  it  is  only  by  a  violation  of  them,  that  these  can  be 
broken. 

On  the  particular  sulyect  of  titles  of  honour,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  gospel  (as  in  all  its  other  precepts) 
points  at  a  medium,  which  (to  use  a  language  not  long 
since  in  fashion)  is  equally  removed  from  aristotcratic 
pride,  and  democratic  insolence— -a  medium  which  se* 
cures   to  the   ruler,   veneration  and  obedience — to  the 

subject,  justice  and  moderation it  is  a  central  point 

of  union,  in  which  the  king  and  his  people  meet,  and  by 
which  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  former,  and  the 

just  interests  of  the  latter,  are  secured  and  cemented 

He  is  therefore  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  is  laying 
the  foundation  of-its  downfall  (in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  influence)  who  labors  to  violate  this  sacred  me- 
dium— for  as  all  power  is  in  the  hand  of  God — no  man 
from  the  sovereign  to  the  slave,  can  have  a  well  grounded 
confidence  that  it  will  be  exerted  in  his  defence*  in  vio- 
lation of  those  institutions  which  God  himself  has  esta- 
blished  For  the  preservation  of  this  medium,    as  it 

concerns  the  due  regulation  of  a  state ;  a  mixed  govern-. 
ment  seems  not  improperly  adapted — for  as  the  various 
departments  of  such  a  system,  have  usually  a  power  of 
controliij)g  each  other ;  so  the  enaction  of  a  law  which 
glaringly  deviates  from  it,  must  be  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty,  than  if  the  power  was  vested  in  a  single  indi^ 
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Tidual.*  On  the  othef  hand  it  would  be  improper,  as  it 
is  impossible  in  any  populous  state^  that  every  iadividual 
should  have  ah  active  share  in  the  government  of  his 
country — some  are  possessed  of  talents,  who  are  des-. 
titute  of  integrity  ;  and  some  who  possess  integrity  of 
heart,  have  not  the  qualifications  requisite  to  fill  such 
stations  to  public  advantage — ^-Reason  therefore,  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  a  medium,  between  what  is  called 
a  popular  government,  and  ai>  absolute  monarchy  ;  in 
order  to  the  correction  of  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  prevention  of  anarchy  on  the  other  ^  and  such  a 
medium  appears  to  me  most  consistent  with  the  genius 

of  the  gospel The  best  institutions^ however,  are  liable 

to  be  perverted  by  human  corruption — but  the  following 
unfashionable  truths,  I  shall  venture  to  assert  with  con- 

fidence Posterity  will  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  or 

not  they  are  chimerical. 

The  existing  laws  of  nations,  which  are  most  con- 
formable  to   Christianity,    will  outlive   those  which  are 

« 

less  so. 

Laws  which  hereafter  may  be  framed  in  per&ct  con- 
formity to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  will  outlive  the 
former. 

Laws  which  are  subversive  of  those  precepts.,  will  con- 
sume and  perish. 

The  prosperity  or  dissolution  of  states  and  commuxih- 


*  Unless  the  individual  was.  a  person  of  singular  virtue  and 
talents — in  which  case  he  would  endeavour  to  establish  a  code  of 
laws,  that  would  have  a  natural  tendency  t0  improve  the  con- 
dlition  of  the  people. 
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sites,  are  mor^  intttmtely  connected  with  these  truths, 
iban  the  generality  of  men  are  aware-^Tfae  subjects  are, 
next  to  tbe  eternal  felicity  of  inun,  the  most  important 
that  can  engage  his  attention-^ — : — ^whcn  we  behold  the 
present  condition  of  a  community,  whose  pripciples  of 
moral  life,  were  professedly  modelled  after  the  humane 
and  peaceable  precepts  of  the  gospel,  enjoying  outward 
quiet  in  the  midst  of  natiotial  convulsions ;  the  eye  of 
/  wisdom  can  perceive  in  the  general  protection  with 
which  it  is  favoured,  and  in  the  peculiar  success  with 
which  its  industry  has  been  crowned,  a  language  similar 

to  the  following ~^^  Nations  of  men,  engaged  in 

the  destruction  of  each  other,  that  you  may  be  ultimately 
happy — you  are  in  the  wrong  road  to  obtain  your  end — 
the  farther  you  proceed  in  this  road,  the  more  remote 
you  are  Arom  your  o1>ject — Behold  I  have  raised'  up  a 
people  in  the  midst  of  yqu,  who  hsi^e  neither  sword  nor 
shield  ;  yet  they  are  provided  fbr  by  my  goodness,  and 
protected  by  my  power ;  that  you  also  may  be  en- 
couraged, by  sensible  proofs  of  the  continued  opera- 
tibn  of  these  my  attributes,  to  put  your  trust  in  me. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  infbrm  those  who  have  per- 
severingly  put  their  trust  in  God,  that  he  cannot  consis- 
tent with  his  truth  and  goodness,  uhimatiely  forsale  them  ; 
for  they  have  found  it  verified  in  their  own  experience — ' 
but  are  these  attributes  exerted  only  in  fovour  of  soli- 
tary individuals,  and  is  there  no  provision  in  them  for 
states  and  kingdoms  ? — the  policy  of  some  |o<¥erofnents 
would  incline  us  to  think  so ;  if  the  ifn^rrfiog  W9r4  9f 
God,  and  the  experience  of  thousands,  did  not  assure 
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us4o  the  coiitrary«-«^oWfaen  vm  attentii^y  pemsB  the 
records  ^  tbe  Jewish  nation  (than  which  tb^re  is  nocbiog 
io  history  better  attested)-— when  we  perceive  the  fiRg-ei? 
of  creative  power,  leading  them  throogh  aU  oppesitton, 
from   a  state  of  ahject  slavery,  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 
bupaan  grandeur — When  we  perceive  the  diverse  opera^ 
tioQs  of  this  finger,    protecting  or   punishing   them,    ao 
they  adhered  to,  or  deviated  from  its  pointings— -whert 
we  hear  of  their  enemies  being  Consumed  without  h«iman 
opposition,  and  of  the  people  obtaining  signal  victories 
without  a  battle — we  say — here  is  the.hand  of  God — and 
we  say  justly — but  in  modern  times,  when  the  same  hand 
separated  from  the  multitude,  a  people  who,  by   the  spe- 
cial  manifestations  of  grace,  were  enabled  to  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,. and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks;  iu  perfect  dependence  upon  the  arm  of  invisible 
protection*-^when  we  behold  the  patience  of  tjhis  p'^ple 
in  suffering  the  abuses  of  a  drunken  multitude,  for  their 
pure  and  peaceable  testimonies,  until  the  period  of  their 
emancipation  arrived,  in  the  order  of  Providence — when 
w«  behold  them  engaged  in  the  patient  exercise  of  their 
reason,  as  well  as  of  their  religion,  in  meek  expostulations 
with  the  rulers  of  those  lands  where  they  residedh^Wben 
we  trace  the  progress  of  their  innocence  through  a  host  of. 


*  The  original  Quakers  are  here  principally  alluded  to,  as* 
being  most  conspicuous  for  their  te^^imoqy  skgainst  ws^c — l^of 
the  same  observations  are  applicable  to  severaf  Anabaptist  so- 
cieties 1  have  beard  of-^ia  an  eminent  manner  to  tbe  DiMiiuuxls 
of  PfeqQsyly^ai^T^aad^xeir^lretigioMs  cb^r^cters  in  the  diflereet 
denominations  of  Christendom,  have  a  share  of  the  same  tes- 
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bunMUi  prcgadiceSi  and  at  length  pecceire  ihem  io   pou 
session  of  liberty,   and  restoring  the  golden  agd  in  a 
foreign  clime ! — barbarous  infidelity  !    monstrous  blind- 
ness !  we  say  here  is  only  a  chain  of  .natural  causes  !-— 
We  do  not  consider,    that   the   rewards  of   fidelity   to 
known  duty,   are  only  to  be  obtained  by  faith  and  pa- 
tience— that  in  order  to  prove  the  former— it  becomes 
needful  that  the  Deity  after  having  appeared  publicly, 
and  given  sensible  proofs  of  his  power  ;  should  now  be 
believed  in,    as  .operating  through   second  causes — that 
those  who  do  not  receive  him  in  this  way,  funiikhed  as 
they  are,  with  indisputable  evidences  of  the  visible  parts 
that  he  acted,    in  the  first  and    second  scenes  of   the 
world ;  render  themselves  unworthy  of  the  more  imme- 
diate displays  of  his  goodness— have  not  faith  in  him— 
have  faith  only  in  the  arm  of  their  own  power,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  only  for  salvation  from  danger;   conse- 
quently will  not  experience  in  the  same  degree,  the  reve- 
lation of  that  power  in  their  defence,  which  the  former 
sooner  or  later  always  experience — nevertheless  as  every 
thing  bath  a  beginning,  and  as  there  is  a  time  to  every 
purpose  under  heaven  ;  it  is  probable  that  mankind  are 
only  preparing,  but  are  not  yet  qualified  to  receive  those 

truths,  so  as  to  suffer  deep  in  their  defence — ; The 

observations  of  Admiral  Tyrrell  to  Samuel  Fothergill,  in 
a  public  conversation  at  Bath,  relative  to  several  Quaker 
principles,  appearing  applicable  to  this  subject — Ishaltj 
transcribe  them,  as  I  received  them  from  the  manuscripts 
of  one,  who  had  been  an  acknowledged  pinister  in  that 
society,  and  an  orator  of  no  mean  repulation  in  his  day. 
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Admifal  Tyrrell  came  up  to  Samuel  Fothcrgill  in  th* 
public  rooms  at  Bath,  before  many  of  the  nobijity  and 
gentry,  saying—"  Mr.  Fbthergili,  I  have,  a  very  high 
opinion  of  your  people's  principles  and  practices,  espe- 
cially the  inwardness  and  spirituality  of  your  silent 
worship"-— Samuel  replied—*'  Admiral,  I  think  such  a 
testimony  rather  extraordinary  from  thee  as  a  man  of  war, 
concerning  us,  and  our  princi|)les,  whivs-h  are  against  all 

fighting"' The  Admiral  answered,—**    1  am  of  your 

principles  in  that  particular,  and  fully  believe  the  time 
will  come,  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  learn  war  anymore;  4)ut' as  every  dis- 
pensation  of  unerring  wisdom  must  have  a  beginning  ; 

this  has  had  amongst  you,  but  has  not  reached  us  yet 

And  as  to  what  you  hold  of  a  union  and  communion  with 
the  divine  intelligence,  I  know  by  a  happy  experience  it 
is  attainable  in  this  life,  one  instance  of  which  now  occurs 
to  mo— when  I  had  the  honor  of  commanding:  three  gf 
his  majesty's  ships  of  war  as  Commodore,  some  time 
before  the  late* peace  was  concluded,  account  was  brought 
in,  that  five  large  French  men  of  war,  were  bearing  to- 
wards  us,  much  superior  to  any  of  ours  in  men  aiKl 
guns — —A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  while  they  sat, 
I  retired  to  ray  cabin  alone :  after  getting  into  perfect 
silence,  I  heard  in  the  secret  of  my  mind,  a  language 
intelligible  to  my  understanding,  as  any  words  ever  were 
to  my  outward  senses — *'  Go  up  and  fight  the  French 
fleet,  for  I  have  delivered  them  into  thy  hand"— I  rose 
reverently  thankliit  for  this  gracious  intimation,  and 
went  to  the  coiinci!,  letting  th^m  know,  that  we  should 
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fight  the  French  fleets  and  that  I  was  fture  of  victory- 
All  was  made  ready,  and  we  engaged;  and  the  erent 
proved  the  certainty  of  this  divine,  iptimation^  we  having 
gained  a  complete  victory,,  as  set  fbrtb  in  the  history  of 
that  wdr." 

With  regard  to  those  termed  new  light  reformers,  and 
their  mode   of  address — it  wouki   be   happy  for  those 
persons,,  if  the  contempt  of  earthly  distinctions  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  lias  been  produced  in  them,  by  a  more 
near  and  intimate   prospect  of  that  glory,  before  whicb 
all  worldly  splendor  fades  upon    the   sight — from  such  a 
prospect  as  this,'  the  weakest  would  derive  strength   to 
trample  under  foot,  those  customs  of  society,  wbieli  ki 
various  measures  intercept  the  religious  and   moral  pro* 
gress  of  man— — Experience  proves,  that  any  thing  shbrt 
of  these  eternal  prospects,  wiH  Aever  uniformly  aaimate^ 
or   proTC  productive  in  the  work  of  reformation— -—4t 
confirms  the  testimony  of  Him  who  knew  all  tbiDga-— 
**  Make  the  tree  good,  and  its  fruit  wiU  be  good*'— -thh 
is  also  the  language  of  reason        It  is  easier  to  nsake  a 
slight  alteration  in  our  babit^  or  mode  of  address,  than 
to  efieet  a  change  in  our  natures — but  modes  and  habita 
signify  nothing  without  this  change,  except  so   far  as^ 
they  influence,  what  may  be  temed  in  a  very  iiidefioite 
sense, — public  morality— —The  axe  of  reason  sometiriiies 
lops  o£F  the  branches  of  evil-— but  grace  strikes  at  the 
root— reason  tastes  the  fruit  of  certain  trees  in  the  moral 
vineyard,  and  tells  you  they  are  bitter — grace,   like  a 
secret  leaven  dropped  from  the  hand<af  a  philauthropisli 
f^^rments  in  tbc  sap  ;  nor  ceases ;  until  it  has  transformed 
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tbe  Vegetative  principle  into  its  own  nature-^the  fruit 
will  then  speak  for  itseIf-**«^H-*<<  Make  the  tree  good,  and 
its  fruit  will  be  good/*  was  th<^  motto  of  those  men,  who 
in  modern  times,  were  eminently  useful,  in^nulling  down 
the  pride  of  Babylon,  and  planting  the  humility  of  Zion — 
the  true  foundation  of  a  reform-*-they  preached  Jesus 
and  his  sal vation-^Eu rope  and  America  saw  the  change 
and  rejoiced^——"  Make  the  tree  good,,  and  its  fruit 
will  be  good,"  was  the  motto  of  St.  Paul—* he  preached 
Jesus  and  his  salvation,  as  the  ground  work  of  all  accep- 
•  table  morality — the  idols  fell  on  .^rery  hand — if  not  from 
the  temples  made  with  stone — from  temples  of  infinitely 

more  value — the  work    of  an  eternal  Artist <-The  pro* 

verbiai  affection  of  the  primitive  christians  to  each  other, 
shew  what  kind  of  morality  this  new  doctrine  produced — 
Europe  and  Asia  witnessed  it — but  alas !  many  reformers 
since,  have  found  out  another  modej^f  converting  sinners, 
than  that  of  Jesus  and  his  salvation — instead  of  these, 
they  have  substituted  reason — ^they  have  placed  it  on  the- 
Saviour^s  throne — but  reason,  although  the  gift  of  God, 
possesses  not  his  power  to  break  the  obdurate  heart ;  to 
melt  it  into  contrition,  and  to  stamp  iipon  it  the  divine 
image — this  alone  is  the  prerogative  of  a  once  crucified, 
but  now  liigbly  exalted  Saviour — and  all  attempts  at  re- 
^formation,  by  or  through  any  other  Saviour ;  will  prove 
as  the  morning  cloud,  or  as  the  early  dew  that  passetH, 
aw^y       ■  A  cistern  that  will  bold  n^  water^ 
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FROM  A  MAGAZINE, 


WRITTEN  AT  SEA  NEAA  THE  ISLAND  OF  SICILT. 


Sweet  is  the  face  of  night,  and  scarce  a  breeze. 
Disturbs  the  silent  surface  of  the  seas  ; 
Straight  let  my  wond'ring  soul  with  rapture  gaze^ 
And  read  thy  works  Creator  with  amaze  ! 
Cast  off  awhile  the  load  of  earthly  cares. 

And  view  the  Eternal  in  yon  round  of  stars 

Yonder  the  moon  in  borrowM  brightness  glides,, 
Illumes  the  earth,,  and  ^elevates  the  tides  ; 
Thousands  of  starry  worlds  bestow  their  light,. 
And  twinkling  beautify  the  face  of  night ; 
Worlds  amid  worlds,  round  suns  most  distant  roll. 
The  thought  perplexes  but  uplifts  my  souL 
Wond'rous  are  these  thy  works,  thou  great  Supreme,. 
The  sage*s  study  and  the  poet^s  theme. 
In  adoration  let  me  quickly  kneel. 
And  thank  thee  for  the  benefits  I  feel^ 
Praise  thee  for  light,  whereby  I  gladly  see. 
These  glorious  works ;  and  in  their  glories  Thee. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


€eriain  RELfGlOUS  PRINCIPLES  of  those  CHRISTIAm 

CALLXD 

CALVINISTS, 

COMPARED  WITH    THE    HOLY  SCRIPTURES  AND  THE  SENTI- 
MENTS OF    OTHER  CHRISTIANS. CURSORY  OiBSER- 

VATIONS    ON     THE    DOCTRINES     OF    INFALLIBILITY     AN0 
EXCLUSIVE  SALVATION. 


]JaIvi 


The  Calvinists  believe  with  othier  cliristians^  that  rnaa 
is  fallen   and  depraved — so  completely  fallen,    that  he 

possesses  no  power  whatever  to  restore  himself All 

that  is  truly  good  in  man,  they  conceive  to  be  a  free  gift  4 
the  purchase  of  Christ's  blood — all  that  deserves  that 
name  as  performed  by  him,  the  fruit  of  this  gift  »to 
man  in  his  natural  state  they  allow  neither  virtue  nor 
power — and  all  his  fair  shews  of  righteousness,  as  pollu- 
ted as  his  flagrant  acts  of  wickedness*  ■  ■  ■  ■  So  far 
their  sentiments,  if  I  have  rightly  understood  tbem^ 
nearly  correspond  with  the  Arminians — ^but  their  ciuu> 
racteristical  features  are  yet  to  be  pourtrayed — I  have 
frequently  contemplated  them — think  I  know  them^  and 
shall  endeavour  to  do  them  justice. 

*  This  must  be  understood  rather  10  a  religious^  than  a  i^oral 
sense. 


.** 
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Their  attribution  of  all  things  to  God,  seems  a  very 
grand  and  sublime  principle  at  6rst^.bat  when  eyil  ini-» 
mediately,  or  by  necessary  consequence,  is  traced  ,to 
the  source  cjf  perfect  goodness  ;  a  feature  of  defbrmity 
begins  to  appear— —If  this  evil  was  supposed  to 
be  partial  and  temporary,  and  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  other  causes  in  the  production  of  an  eternal  good, 
reason  would  not  so  recoil  from  the  doctrine — but  when 
evil  is  made  the  prevailing  principle,  and  made  eiernat 
also,  it  does  not  correspond  with  our  ideas  of  the  am-» 

vipotence  of  the  good-^ but  when  we  proceed  farther^ 

and  find  it  made  the  effect  of  an  arbitrary/  decree,  under 
which  the  victims  of  wrath  are  to  be  bound  without  any 
possibility  of  escape->~it  overturns  the  very  (iKiment  of 
the  existent€  of  a  good  principle*— but  I  hope  it  shall 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  that  this  doctrine  la 
as  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  to  reason,  and  to 
the  nature  of  a  Being  all  powerful  and  good. 

The  Calvinists  believe  that  the  gh>ry  of  God  is  the 
end  of  all  his  dispensations ;  and  that  this  is  effectually 
secured  by  the  display  of  hi$  mercy  to  those  whom  be 
has  chosen  in  Christ,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
their  character  ■  and  in  likfe  manner,  that  his  justice 

is  glorified  iii  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  notwithstanding  their  incapacity  of  salva* 
tion,  or  their  efforts  to  do  well. 

If  we  could  think  of  the  Almighty  as  we  do  of  an 
earthly  conqueror,  (who  has  laid  waste  the  creation  ;  and 
who  having  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  extravagant  pow^^ 
as  that  no  creature  dares  resist  his  will)  I  do  not  kno# 
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4tow  we  covrld  better  express  bis   character,    than    ill 
those    words    of    the    Calviuists   which    declare    their 
sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  our  beneficent  parent,  and 
the  mode    of  its  operation        ■  ■  Concerning   such  an 
earthly  conqueror,     we    should    not    be   surprized    to 
hear  that  he  had  chosen  certain  favourites  to  be  aboupt 
his  person  ;(whrle  the  feulk  of  his  subjects  groaned  undcjr 
cruel  and ,  oppressive  lawsV ^nd   that    these    favourites 
would  not  only  feel  grateful  for  this  election,  but  would  * 
probably  if   necessary,    lay  down  their  lives  in  his  de- 
fence—but neither  the  temper  of  the  sovereign  or  his 
slaves,  would  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  umversal  benc?5<- 
lence-*— ^The  ease  becomes  diilerent  when  we  consider 
the  condtitt  of  the  Almighty  toward  his  creature  Adam-^ 
be  creates  bim  innocent,  aod  lie  places  kirn  in  a  capacity 
of   being  happy-^as  a  creature  and  a  child ;  love  and 
obedience  were  his  reasonable  «erviee6««-to  exdlte  the 
former,  his  Creator  tbe  fountain  of  afl  beauty  and  per** 
fection,  not  only  pours  upon  hioi  tiie  dew  of  bis  blessiog^ 
but  communicates  with  bim,  a^  jt  father  with  bis  so^r^^ 
t^  render  tbe  latter  easy,  he  requires  bit  observance  of 
one  law  ouly ;  and  to  guard  bim  from  presumptioo^  he 
assures  bim  that  tbe  viohrtioo  of  it,  aball  be  aucceedied 
by  tbe  forfeiture  of  life^  that  life  we  may  justly  8ttp>» 
pose  which   be  enjoyed  in  commoo  with  those  happy 
spirits,  whose  love  and  fidelity  bad  been  rewarded ;  by 
securing  to  tbem  beyond  the  possibility  of  fbrfeiture, 
that  eternal  life,  which  is  the  light  and  omnipotence  of 
every  ^rational  soul~I  bope  I  shall  be  pardoned  ftw  usiog 
tbe. latter  expresuon;  \t  ittiilted  from  the contempla^ 
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tion  of  man's  weakness  in  the  fall ;  and  from  the*  astou 
nisbing  power  which  his  soul  derives  from  the  consci- 
onsness  of  sin  forgiven  ;  and  of  being  again  embraced 
in  the  arms  of  a  long  lost  parent — in  such  a  case  be  fears 
nothing,  because  be  feels  that  he  is  in. possession  of  Om- 
nipotenccf— — — When  Adam  had  forfeited  his  hap^y 
state  by  disobedience  to  divine  admonition  ;  although 
justice  poured  upon  him  a  flood  of  deserved  misery,  did 
it  wholly  destroy  him  ?  Was  it  so  inflexible  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  further  trial  ?  his  history  will  inform 
us — What  then  must  we  think  of  those  who  believe  or 
assert,  that  the  Almighty  deals  more  severely  with  bis 
posterity  than  with  himself? — Did  they  ever  see  a  man, 

•  whom  they  bad  just  reason  to  suspect,  was  cut  off  for 
ever  from  divine  favour,  for  his  first  transgression  ?-«*- 
Did  the  spirit  of  God  strive  with  the  old  world  to  reclaim 

.  it? — if  it  perseveringly  abused  the  bounty  of  Heaven, 
rebelled  against  its  convictions,  and  rejected  with   con- 

.  tempt  the  honest  preacher  sent  to  warn  it  of  its  danger, 
was  love  in  faalt  ?  i»  .If  divine  grace  be  irresistible 
as  Calvinists  assert,  permit  me  to  ask  them,  have  thfty 

'  found  it  so,  not  only  in  the  article  of  their  conversion, 
but    through    the  whole  course  of   their   experience? 

-Have  they  never  found  its  power  suspended,  for  th^ 
trial  of  tbeir  obedience  to  certain  duties,  practicable, 
without  irresistible  impulse — We  unite  with  them  in 
admitting,  that  the  whole  glory  of  man's  salvation,  is 
due  to  God— >-that  to  him  alone  we  are  indebted  for  the 
plan  of  redemption,  and  for  the  gift  of  his  holy  spirit ; 
and  that  without  his  watchful  attention,  we  should  all 
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perish-r— bat  is  this  attention   wholly  withheld  from  any 
of  his  creatures  ;  and  are  none  sared,  but  those' who  are 
carried  through  the  whple   course  of  their   pilgrimage 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Christ? — On  this  principle^  what 
becomes  of  the  preceptive  part  of  the  gospel, — is  it  not 
wholly  unnecessary   for  persons   who    are    cafried  into 
the  performance  of  every  duty,  without  walking  a  step  ? 
It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  misrepresent ;  or  to  render  un- 
necessarily unamiable,  the  sentiments  of  this  class  of  our 
christian  brethren,  many  of  whom  are  influenced  by  the 
purest  motives  in  the  adoption  of  their  peculiar  tenets— 
these  conceive  that  the  Redeemer's  glory  is  concerned, 
in  allowing  neither  virtue  nor  power  to  the  human  will, 
whereas  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  his   government  to 
furnish  it  with  both — not  I  conceive  in  such  irresistible 
quantity  as  to  destroy  the  free  agency  of  man,  but  in 
such  quantity  as  shall  enable  him  to  work  out   his  sal* 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  make  him  more  or 
less  useful  in  the   world,  if  on  his  part  he  is  careful  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  reception  and  improvement  of 
the    divine    influences*— -In    this    situation     man    was 
placed  in  the  beginning-^his  conduct  has  proved  to  pos« 
terit^,  that  with  regard   to  him   grace   was  not  irresisti^ 
ble,    for  he  fell,  and  to  his  voluntary  transgression  (and 
not  to  the  Almighty,  without  we  make  him  the  author 
of  evil,  and  according  to  the  Calvinistic  plan  unavoid- 
able and  eternal  evil)  must  both  the  physical  and  moral 
evil   which   we  see,   be  traced  as  to  their  source — for 
however  they  may  be  traced  to  Satan,   as  the    remote 
cause  and  first  principle  of  evil-r-^it  must  be  admitted, 
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that  if  Adam  possessed  grace  sofficieDt  to  stand  in 
the  gap,  and  prevent  the  inenrsion  of  tbb  cnemy^ 
and  did  not,  bat  hearkened  to  his  counsels  and  let 
hioi  in  upon  the  world ;  then  Adam  possessed  free 
agency  as  well  as  grace,  and  by  abusing  them^  has  cumi- 
stituteu  himself  the  first  cause  of  physical  and  moral  evil 
to  his  posteht3'--^by  this  voluntary  transgression,  he  re- 
tained the  will  to  evil,  and  lost  the  will  to  good  ;  and 
ui  this  state  we  find  bis  posterity  continue  to  be  born 
to  the  present  day — but  as  the  mercy  of  Gk>d  is  over  all 
his  works,  we  find  be  entered  into  a  covenant  of  Grace 
*.vith  Adam  after  he  had  broke  the  covenant  of  works, 
i.  e.  the  law  given  him — and  by  this  covenant,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  appointed  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  again  re- 
ceived a  sprout  of  that  living  principle,  which  had  pe- 
rished in  the  fall — this  sprout  or  gift  of  grace  was  through 
Jesus  Christ  then,  as  well  as  now — for  he  was  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world — and  by  this  it  was, 
that  Adam  was  enabled  under  his  penal  afflictions,  (which 
in  justice  descend  to  his  posterity)  to  bring  forth  fruits  of 
righteousness — and  by  the  same  (which  I  conceive  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning  must  be  as  extensive  as  the  fruits  of 
bis  disobedience)  are  all  his  rational  ofispring,  placed 
in  a  capacity  of  working  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  ■■  I  lament  my  incapacity  of  stating  my 

sentiments  of  this  important  subject,  with  the  same  de- 
gree of.  clearness  with  Wihich  I  feel  them  ;  but  even  frocn 
the  broken  hints  jvhich  "l  have  penned,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  right  reason  and  thc^  testimonies  of  holy 
wri^,,J[  think  it  plainly  appears,   that  grace  is  $ept  for 
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the  purpose  of  directing  and  regulating  the  free  agency 
of  man,  but  not  for  the  purpose  pf  destroying  it. 

Numerous  testimonies  of  holy  vnrit  sanction  us  in  the 
|)crsuasion,  that  grace  operates  upon  the  humati  will, 
pot  only  for  the  primary  purpose  of  union  with  God-—* 
but  that  it  may  be  rendered  capable  of  obedience  to  bis 
laws  ;  more  or  less  of  which  are  made  manifest  to  every 
creature,  and  upon  the  improvement  or  abuse  of  which, 
the  ^nat  sentence  of  every  rational^ being  is  suspended** 
according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  attributes  of 
God  harmonize-^the  seemingly  contrary  portions  of  re«> 
velation  are  reconciled ;  and  the  christian  religion  is  not 
only  a  religious,  but  a  reasonable  system. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  do  I  make  of  that  passage  of 
scripture  which  speaks  of  Pharoah,  and  is  quoted  by 
St.  Paul ;  where  it  is  expressly  asserted-^that  for  this 
purpose  the  Almighty  raised  him  up,  that  he  might  shew 
forth  his  power  in  him ;  and  that  his  heart  was  hardened 
by  a  special  decree  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  Pharoah's 
.persevering  abuse  of  the  power  committed  to  him  as  a 
sovereign,  might  have  been  the  cause-^he  was  certainly 
possessed  of  reason  ;  and  it  is  probable  also,  that  at  some 
periods  of  his  life,  he  bad  felt  the  compunctions  of  hu* 
manity-rr-the  due  improvement  even  of  these,  would  have 
)ed  him  to  use  moderation  to  those  under  his  authority, 
who  were  not  convicted  of  any  crime-^but  without  any 
thing  of  this  kind  alledged  against  the  Hebrews,  they 
were  treated  worse  than  the  beaats  of  the  field— -they 
were  required  to  perform  tasks,  which  were  almost,  if 
pQ^  altogether  beyor^d  the  power  ^f  humto  nature  to 
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perform — and  that,  not  from  any  necessity  in  Pharoah^i 
circumstances,  which  might  have  rendered  his  conduct 
t?efensiWe- — but  purely  from  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  power  : 
*iis  possible  Pharoah  might  have  received  a  bad  education, 
and  during:  the  period  of  his  administration,  have  had 
but  few  friends  to  reprove  or  instruct  him  ;  but  whatever 
his  advantages  or  disadvantages;  his  history  does  not 
♦  nrnish  ,ns  with  a  sinsjlc  reference  to  his  eternal  state  ; 
and  is  therefore  no  jrroper  ground  of  argument  in  support 
of  eternal  decrees-^and  as  the  Calvinists  themselves 
admit,  that  "  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,*'  and  a  thoasand  years  as  one  day — ^they  cannot 
tell  what  reserve  of  mercy  the  Deity  might  have  had  in 
store  for  this  monument  of  justice,  if  when  troubled  in 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  before  they  yet  closed  upon 
him,  be  repented,  and  implored  the  God  of  Israel  for 
pardon  I  make  this  observation  on  the  suppositiod^ 

that  the  circumstances  of  Pharoah,  might  have  been 
peculiarly  unfavourable  for  the  attaifiroent  of  the  knoiv- 

ledge  of  his  duty but  if  otherwise  ;  and  that  bedes* 

pised  or  abused  the  mercies  afforded  him  during-  the 
period  of  his  probation  ;  no  argtument  can  be  deduced 
from  the  divine  dealings  with  him  qfterwards^  in  favor 

of  an   unconditional  decree The   penitent  thief 

on  the' other  hand,  has  been  brought  forward  in  proof  of 
an  election  of  grace ;  but  we  might  say  of  him  and  of 
Pharoah  together,  that  we  know  but  litde  of  their  lives. 
If  posterity  was  in  possession  of  a  true  history  of  each^ 
the  causes  of  their  respective  allotments  might  more 
clearly  appear-— -^ We  know  little  of  the  circumstancet 
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which  inyolved  the  former  in  that  course  of  life^  whtcii 
terminated  in  a  disgraceful  death ;  but  bis  God  knew  all— • 
it  is  not  impossible  but  these  were  of  such  a  nature,  as 
might  excite  the  pity,  rather  than  the  censure  of  a  feeling 
mind — and  indeed  any  person  who  has  read  the  story  of 
Hammeli  Clement,  in  Brooke's  Fool  of  Quality — or  who 
being  acquainted  with  fhe  living  history  of  mankind, 
bave^ perceived  the  material  difference  of  character,  even 
amongst  those  who  have  taken  to  the  highway  for  a  living, 
will  not  be  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  extension 
of  peculiar  mercy  to  some,  and  the  peculiar  punishment 
of  others  ;  without  diving  into  secret  decrees  for  a  cause — 
the  history  of  Franey  and  several  other  Irish  robbers, 
are  extant  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  did  ma- 
nifest' that  they  felt  tenderness  to  the  life  of  man  ;  and 
while  others  of  a  more  bloody  and  diabolical  character 31 
were  for  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  those  un- 
fortunate persons,  whom  they  had  perhaps  just  deprived 
of  their  all — Franey,  O'Hanlon,  and  others  of  a  more 
generous  cast,  would  prevent  the  execution  of  the  mer^ 
ciless  design ;  and  some  of  those  when  placed  beyorut 
the  danger  of  temporal  punishment  by  the  king's  pardon, 
declared  that  they  neicer  attempted  the  life  of  n>an,  but 
in  their  own  defence ;  and  I  believe  their  assertion  hasi 
been  confirmed   by  the  testimony  of  persons  who   have 

experienced  their  mercy Can   we  suppose   that  our 

just  and  gracious  parent,  will  make  no  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  offenders  ;  between  the  crime  of  him 
who  steals  a  loaf  to  feed  his  wife  and  children,  and  tha 
crime  of  murder  with  every  .aggravating  circumstance. 
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This  doctrine  of  eondiemniog  men  to^rnil  pumsbmeat^ 
by  virtue  of  a  divine  decree ;  while  its  abetton  tay^  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  avoid  it !  is  the  moat 
abominable  slander  that  was  ever  cast  upoh  a  holy  and  a 

blessed  God If  this  doctrine  be  true,  what  do  we 

make  of  the  whole  of  God's  long  forbearance  toward  a 
sinful  world  since  itn  commencement.     What  can    we 
make  of  his  covenant  of  mercy  with  Adam  after  the  fall ; 
of  his  tenderness  in  clothing  him  with  the  skins  of  beasts, 
to  guard  him  from  the  inclemency  of  a  climate,  to  wiiicU 
he  had  been  previously  unaccustomed-— of  his  merc;^  to 
Cain,  in  not  suddenly  cutting  him  off,  and  consigning 
him  to  everlasting  punishment,  for  the  murder  of  hia 
brother — to  mankind  in  general,  by  sending  them  angels^ 
prophets,   and  righteous  men,    to  warn  them  of  their 
danger  and  their  duty  >'    Is  not  mercy  evident  even  '  in 
the  punishmetit  of  those  nations  and  lodividoals,  whoae 
persevering  rebellion  drew  down,  and  contiBue'to  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven ;  that  others  Mng  warned 
by  their  example,  may  flee  from  those  eviVs,  and  lay  hold 
on  the  hope  set  before  them   .        la  sending  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world  for  the  salvatioa  nf  anmkiad, 
has  not  the  divine  Being  manifested  bis  earnest  desire^ 
that  it  may  be  reclaimed  ;  and  although  he  is  not  acMrto 
be  known  after  the  flesh,  or  in  his  visible  character,  fa  be 
on  that  Account  without  a  witness  in  their  hearts  uni- 
versally ?     Does  he  not  fill  them,  as  St,  Paul  says,  with 
food  and  gladness ;  and  are  not  the  proofs  of  bis  power 
and  godhead,  exhibited  to  the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as 
the  most  enlightened  uations,  in  the  works  of  creation  ?-^ 
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If  the  doctrine  of  fore-ordaraed  reprobation  be  true, 
v»hat  ^hall  we  make  of  the  following  passages  of  boijr 
writ  ? 

**  The  Lord  is  good  to  aW,  his  tender  piercies  are  over 
all  his  works" — Psaim  cxW.  9. 

**  The  Lord  is  good ;  his  mercy  is  everlasting" — 
Psalm  c.  5. 

^^  The  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth, 
Psalm  cxlv.  18. 

*^  But  we  see  Jesus  who  was  ixiade  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour ;  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God,  should 
taste  death  for  every  man"— ^Hebrews  ii.  9.^ — This  text 
is  full  and  expressive, 

'*  We  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  especially  of  those  diat  believe"-' — ^From  this 
text  may  be  inferred  a  common  and  H  peculiar  saivsxion — 
,this  is  consistent  with  the  .doctrine  of  election-*^but  not 
fore-ordained  ^reprobation. 

'^  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth"*—*!  Tim.  ii.  ^4."  ■  -  If  then  bis 
^U  is  the  salvation  of  all  men — bis  power  is  exerted  to 
execute  his  will,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  :firee 
agency  of  man — consequently  the  destructiou  of  man, 
is  not  the  will  of  God. 

'*  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance." — 2  Peter  iii.  9. 

<'  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved  all  the  ends  of  the 
Earth-**for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else" — Isaiah 
\\v.  22. 
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**  CHory,  honour,  and  peace  to  eoery  man  that  worketh 
good ;  to  the  Jew  fii'st,  and  alio  to  the  Gentile.  For 
there  is  no  respect  of   persons   with  God." — Roaiaas 

ii.  10,  11. 

'^  He  hath  shewed  thee  O  man  what  is  good,  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.**— 
Micah  vi.  8. 

<^  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath 
appeared  unto  all  men  ;  teaching  us,  that  denying  un« 
godliness,  &c.«^Titus  ii.  11,  12. 

In  fact  we  might  transcribe  a  great  part  of  the  Bible, 
in  proof  of  the  universality  of  divine  grace — If  these 
passages  are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  the  doc<* 
trine  cannot  be  disputed  It  is  true,  man  is  in- 

debted for  the  whole  of  his  happiness  to  God ;  because 
as  a  feeble,  and  as  a  depraved  creature,  he  is  neither  able 
to  protect  himself,  nor  to  work  righteousness-^ — ^but  s^ 
every  man  during  the  period  of  his  probation,  is  favored 
with  more  or  less  of  the  protecting  care  of  heaven,  and 
more  or  less  ability  to  work  righteousness ;  he  is  justly  ~ 
rendered  accountable  for  his  abuse  or  improvement  of 
these  mercies — to  the  latter  of  which  among  other  incen- 
tives, is  his  natural  love  of  happiness — and  although  this 
passion  has  a  tendency  to  lead  him  into  many  gross  su- 
perstitions,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven,  in  countries 
and  societies,  unvisited  by  gospel  light;  yet  the  times 
of  ignorance  God  winketh  at— -nor  for  any  of  these  things, 
will  he  doom  his  rational  creation  to  the  punishments  of 
wilful  rebellion — be  is  not  a  hard  master,   expecting  to 
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reap  where  he  has  not  sown^  nor  to*  gather  whfcre  he 
has  not  strawed — but  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  ht 
has  imparted  of  good  and  evil ;  and  the  ability  to  prac- 
tice the  one,  and  avoid  the  other,  will  he  reward  and 
punish. 

It  may  seem  unfair  in  the  disquisition  of  the  sentinients 
of  those  called  Calvinists,  to  pass  over  some  further 
passages  of  scripture,  upon  which  they  found  their  opi- 
nions— the  chief  of  these  I  already  noticed  in  a  former 
contemplation  of  this  work — it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  these  are  the  parts  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  the 
Apostle  Peter  remarked  were  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
which  the  unstable  and  the  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own 
destruction,  (the  unlearned  I  presume  in  the  school  of 
Chtist)  but  as  these  are  few  in  comparision  of  the  other 
parts  of  his  writings,  which  plainly  inculcate,  or  from 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  divine  grace, 
is  evidently  deducible;  the  former  cannot  be  taken  in  a 
premature  and  eternal  sense,    without   destroy inj^    the 

latter Those  passages  therefore  which  speak  of  God's 

fore- knowledge,  and  predestination  of  the  primitive  be- 
lievers, to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son ; 
although  they  evidently  imply  a  previous  determination 
in  the  divine  mind,  to  collect  a  people  who  should  live 
to  the  praise  of  his  own  name;  and  for  this  purpose 
should  be  fenced  round  with  peculiar  protection,  and 
favoured  with  special  graces  (I  mean  in  their  spiritual 
capacity,  for  their  bodies  were  ofien  abandoned  to  fire 
and  sword  ;  yet  other  passages  of  equal  authority,  inti- 
mate a   further  object  of  this  election  ;  an  object  mere 
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extensive^  and  more  expressive  of  universal  beneFolenCie 
than    the   advocates   of  partial   redemption  wilt  altow^— 
namely,    that  these  as  a   city   placed  in  a  conspicaoils 
situation,    might    transmrt    the    light   of    the    gospel*— 
the  resplendent   beauty   of  holiness  to  the  re"^/  6f  fnati" 
kind;     that   they  being    attracted    thereby,    might   for- 
sake their  abominations  ;  and   turn  to  the  worship   and 
service  of  the  one  true  God — That  this  was  the    design 
of  Almighty  beneficience,    as    well  as  the   promotioD  of 
his  own  glory  in  the  salvation  of  believers j  appears   evi- 
dent,   from  the  exhortatory   part  of  our  Saviour's   dis- 
courses to  his  disciples,    as  well    as  by   his   comparing 
them  to  the  light  of  the  world,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  &c. 
by    which   figures  it  appears  evident,    that  they    were 
raised  up  z%  public  blessings;  (for  light  is  not  given  to 
men,  that  they  may  continue  in  darkness;  nor  salt  as 
an  instrument  of    preservation ;    that  the  earth  which 
should  be  saved   by  it,    may  corrupt  and  perish— but 
they  are  given  as  blessings  to  men^  although  like  every 
other  free  gift  they  may  be  abused  :)  Jesus  Christ  who  died 
for  all  men,    and  the  fruits  of  whose  death  extend  to 
every  creature  ;  did  in  order  to  render  it  more  effectual, 
separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  chosen  witnesses  of 
his  power,  whom  he  sent  forth  into  the  world,  with  this 
extensive  and  benevolent  commission — "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,    and  preach   the  gospel   to  every  creature^* 
(Mark  xvi.  13)  and  therefore  this  gospel  was  not  only 
commanded   to  be  preached  to  every  creature,  that  it 
might  be  saved  :  but  the  very  persons  who  by  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  decrees  are  pl^iccd  amongst  the  fore« 
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most  objects  of  God^s partial  love;  are  appointed  to  the 
ofBce  of  ministers  and  servants  to  the  vilest  and  the  worst 
of  m<:n  ;  that  if  possible  they  also  might  be  won  to 
virtue:  and  to  facilitate  this  gracious  design,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  faiih  and  joy  (not  the  ungra- 
cious doctrine  of  the  Calvini.st^)  were  these  ministers  and 
messengers,  invested  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  other 

miraculous  powers ^— -From  these  and   many  other 

passages  and  arguments,  I  think  it  clearly  appears, 
tliat  not  only  the  Christians,  but  the  Jews  also,  in  a 
less  perfect  age  of  the  world,  were  separated  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the 
Nations  of  the  Earth  ;  a  model  of  true  religion  and  moral 
virtue;  nor  will  ihe  Calvinists  selection  of  a  few  detached 
passages  of  Scripture,  convince  any  man  of  reason,  that 
the  monster  of  reprobation  came  down  from  Heaven  ; 
unloss  they  can  make  these  passages  correspond  with  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  God's  universal  love,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  sacred  volumo;  with  the  justest 
opinions  which  have  been  formed  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes:    and    with    the   all-sufficiency  of   Christ^s  sacri- 

fice 1  suppose  the  Calvinists  admit,  that  if 

Adam  had  stood^  Christ  need  not  have  died — If  then 
Christ  died  because  Adam  fell — he  died  to  repair  the 
effects  of  his  fall — but  these  effects  have  extended  to  all 

his  posterity — ^therefore  Christ  died  for  all 1  do  not 

know  how  this  conclusion  can  be  evaded,  unless  wivh 
Mr.  Dobbs  they  believe  that  there  are  two  races  of  men 
upon  the  carth-^One,  the  sons  of  Eve  by  Adam — the 
other — the  fruic  of  her  illicit  commerce  with  Satan If 
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they  beliere  this,  they  ought  to  arow  it ;  for  it  would 
give  an  aspect  of  consistency  to  their  doctrinea-^proyided 
they  were  careful  to  publish,  foreword ained,  tincoti* 
ditional,  final,  and  everlasting  reprobation  only  to  the 
the  sons  of  Satan ;  and  did  not  fiing  it  without  measure 
or  qualification  upon  the  heads  of  poor  Adam's  sons  ^ 
-pronouncing  them  damned  before  tliey  were  born,  and 
damned  after  they  are  dead,  without  hope  of  reprieve  : 
or  possibility  of  escaping  the  fore.ordained,  final,  uu» 
conditional^  and  everlasting  sentence  ! 

Consistent  with  the  design  of  rendering  thena  imlivi* 
dually  and  eternaHy  happy  ;  and  constituting  them  lights- 
to  the  world  ii^  their  respective  ages  f  were  both  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews  (according  to  my   view  of  the 

subject)  objects  of  God^s  election but  that  this  was 

not  for  the  purpose  of  rocking  them  in  the  cradle  of  a 
partial  decree ;  the  history  of  the  Jews  -,  their  repeated 
judgments,  and  their  final  overthrow .  clearly  manifest — 
How  often  did  our  Saviour  take  opportunities  of  repror-^ 
ing  their  presumption — Was  not  this  one  object  of  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  the  hero  of  which  short 
history,  was  the  only  charitable  man  in  its  group  of 
characters  ;  although  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen^  he 
was  the  object  of  the  Jew^s  extreme  contempt  and  aver« 
sion  f  Indeed  so  strong  was  their  sentiment  of  the 

mean  and  infamous  condition  of  both  Gentiles  and  Sama- 
ritans, that  I  believe  they  held  it  unlawful  even  to  eat 
with  them — but  these  sentiments,  which  might  once 
have  had  their  use,  as  instruments  to  preserve  thea^ 
^rom  the  idolatry  x)f  surrounding  nations,  were  notjustljr 
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applicable  to  the  Samaritans,  who  were  their  brethren ; 
and  who  with  them  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
looked  for  the  promised  Messiah  as  their  common  de- 
liverer:— In  this  character,  the  Scriptures  testify  he  will 
yet  appear  to  that  scattered  and  benighted  people — but 
to  return — The  Jews  were  not  only  stronj^  in  their  pre- 
judices against  other  nations  ;  but  they  were  equally 
sanguifie  in  the  mistaken  opinion  which  they  had  formed 
of  their  own  peculiar  election  to  temporal  glory;  and 
hardly  wfere  they  dislodged  from  this  strong  post  of  their 
predestination;  while  the  firq  of  Titus's  army  raging  in 
the  temple,  manifested  the  fallacy  of  their  expectations, 
and  the  approaching  ruin  of  their  kingdom  ! 

Augustine  in  his  opposition  of  Pelagius,  seems  to  have 
led  the  way,  or  at  least  to  have  materially  confirmed  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  Calvinism — ^the  humiliation  of  man, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  Redeemer,  are  the  professed 
ground  of  these  tenets — bnt  the  former  is  well  established 
by  the  universality  of  the  fall — and  the  latter  is  made 
much  more  apparent  by  the  doctrine  of  universal^  than 
that  of  partial  redemption — ^'tis  true  indeed,  that  thesis 
doctrines  are  verified  in  the  experience  of  every  true 
believer-^the  manifests^ions  of  the  grace  of  Godi  he 
feels  -are  sovereign  and  free ;  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
sinner  is  exceedingly  inflanned,  by  the  experience  of  this 
grace  being  frequently,  if  not  uniformly  manifested, 
when  the  sense  of  his  own  misery  is  deep  and  pene- 
trating—be feel^  and  knows  that  there  was  nothing  in 
him  to  draw  down  these  influences,  but  bis  misery  ;  and 
that  he  is  totally  indebted  for  them  to  the  compassion  of 
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God — ' — hence  (if  previously  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism  ;  or  evqn  withonl  this  instruction)  he  is  in 
great  danger  of  closing  in  with  a  temptation  suited  to 
joung  converts  after  these  gracious  impressions,  or  any  * 
other  species  of  providential  kindness,  viz — that  he  is  a 
peculiar  favourite  of  heaven,  or  he  would  not  thas  be 
distinguished  ;  and  this  appears  to  me,  although  not 
commonly  adverted  to,  a  chief  source  of  Calvinism,  as 
it  was  formerly  of  Jewish  hopes — to  wit — the  selfishness 
(if  man  ;  upon  which  the  enemy  watcheth  his  opportunity 

to  operate  to  advantage to  the  sanve  source  may  also 

be  traced  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  **  No  salvation 
out  of  that  church" — a  sentiment  which  it  would  soon 
discover  to  be  erroneous,  if  divested  of  prejudice,  and 
risen  above  interest,  it  could  calmly  compare  the  lives 
of   pious   Protectants,    with   the  most  enlightened   and 

devout  members  of  its  own Amongst  the  latter,  were 

Kempis  and  De  Renty,  and  Fenelon  and  Guion;  and 
amongst  the  former,  were  the  equally  celebrated 
characters  of  Luther  and  Melancbton,  and  Penn  and 
Fletcher  .  ■  In  this  group  of  characters,  I  beVi6ve 
indeed,  none  stand  more  remarkable  for  singular  dedi- 
cation of  heart  to  God,  than  Lady  Guion — she  was  the 
vara  avis  of  her  age — nor  can  I  ever  mention  her  name, 
without  expressing  my  veneration  of  her  almost  uneir* 
ampled  piety— but  she  had  a  little  superstition  ;  and  from 
this  the  Protestant  reformers  were  still  nfiore  purified  tba^ 
she ;  while  they  received  also  the  additional  favour  and 
honour,  of  pulling  from  under  the  old  building  in  which 
she  was  born,  and  which  her  endeavours  were  directed  . 
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to  repair,  the  ornamented  pillars  of  a  fabulous  theology  ; 
and  of  re-constr«cting  the  building,  upon  a  plan  more 
conformed,    to  the    nature   and    genius  of   the  original 

artist But  it  is  the  Romish   tenet,  **  No  salvation  out 

of  the  church,"  which  stands  in  my  way  ;  (and  not  the 
ruins  of  that  old  castle,  whose  spectres  long  frightened 
the  world  with  their  tales  of  woe^  and  which  are  still 
objects  of  terror  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed)  and 
hence  I  shall  endeavour  to  separate  this  tenet  from  all 
abstract  considerations,  that  I  may  consider  it  upon  its 
own  simple  and  original  foundation — "  Whom  say  ye 
that  I  am?    Simon   Peter  answered   and  said,  thou  art 

Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God Jesus  answered  and 

said — blessed  art  thou  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven ;  and  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter ; 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ;  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it — And  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 

heaven" — Matt.  xvi.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. Great  power 

we  must  allow  ;  and  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute  it ;  but 
if  we  can  only  shew,  that  this  power  was  given  to  Peter 
after  his  will  was  sanctified,  and  made  the  pure  and 
obedient  channel  or  instrument  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
not  of  his  own  gratification — and  that  in  case  of  its  aber- 
ration from  this  point;  that  then  he  was  no  longer  a 
suitable  channell  of  grace,  or  instrument  of  the  divine 
will,  but  a  subject  of  condemnation  and  censure-— as  in 
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the  various  lostancesjaf  his  opposing  the  accoroplishment 
of  thesuiTerings  of  bis  master, — hi«  denying  that  he  knew 
him — iiib  cutting  off  the  ear  of  Malcbus,  (which  it  was 
rather  his  business  to  have  healed)  and  finally  his  dissi- 
mulation at  Antioch for  the  last  of  which  weaknesses 

he  stood  reproved  by  his  fellow  labourer  St.  Paul,  and 
from  being  the  first  and  principal  pillar  of  the  christian 
church ;  became  for  a  season  the  patient  and  timid  hearer 

of  that  intrepid  apostle not  that  in  fact  it  serves  any 

other  valuable  purpose,  to  compare  the  lives  or  characters 
of  the  apostles  in  this  place,  than  merely  to  shew  ;  that 
while  the}'  retained  their  gift,  and  continued  in  a  capacity 
of  exercising  it ;  that  so  long,  and  no  longer,  they  bad 
power — ail  of  them  as  well  as  Peter — and  to  St.  Paul  on 
the  particular  occasion  at  Antioch,  super-eminempower'"^ 
for  in  the  presence  of  hoth  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he  main- 
tained his  post  without  flinching,while  Peter  temporized — 
thus  did  Paul  shew  himself  greater  as  a  tpao,  and  greater 
as  an  apostle  than  he — ^and  on  that  occasioo,    the  God 
who  raised  him  up,  enabled  him  to  preach  such  a  sermon 
on  the  true  faith  of  the  gospel,  divested  of  all  super- 
stitious appendages,  that  from  thenceforth  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  Jewish  traditions  lost  as  much   ground 
in  the  christian   church,  as  the  corruptions  of  doctrine 
and  worship,  which  almost  destroyed   Christianity  after 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  have  lost  ground  since  the  refor- 
mation, in  all  protestant  states. 

But  to  jeturn  to  the  foundation  stone  of  Catholic 
infallibility  and  exclusive  salvation  ;  upon  which  I  mean 
to  place  my  foot  with  firmness,  and.  dispute  for  it,  as  the 
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angel  did  with  Satan  for  the  body  of  Moses;  that  if  pos- 
sible I  may  like  him,  wrest  this  portion  of  the  divine 
property  from  the  haads  of  a  usurper ;  and  restore  it  to 
that  use  and  service  in  the  christian  church,  to  which  I 
conceive  it  was  originally  appointed  by  the  great  founder 
of  our  religion. 

And  first,  the  foundation  to  which  I  allude ;  is  I  con- 
ceive, to  be  found  whole  and  entire  in  the  scripture 
section  which  I  have  copied,  at  the  introduction  of  these 

remarks but  not  to  say  any  thing  about  the  absurdity 

of  pretending   to  build  the    infallibility  of  a  thousand 
generations  upon   one  man,  who  was  himself,  even  for  a 
Jong  time  after   he  received  miraculous  powers,  exceed- 
ingly weak  and  imperfect — we  do  not  read,  (whatever 
powers  he  might  have  received  from  his  master  in  his  life 
time,  for  present  virtual  purposes,  or  for  the  instruction 
of  after  ages)  that   he  received  any  power  whatever  of 
imparting  to  the  block  or  chair*  in  which  he  sat,  the 
grace  of  infallibility  ;  and  of  constituting  it  '^  a  priest  for 
ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisidec  f'  not  that  I  shaU 
deny  its  equality  of  power  to  ordniii  priests  and  bishops^ 
with   the  numerous  blocks  and  Mockheads,    which   for 
thirteen  hundred  years  have  undertaken  that  office ;  but 
I  shall  deny  that  Peter  ever  gave,  or  pretended  to  give 
such  power  to  his  unknown  successors,  much  less  to  the 
block  which  might  have  lent  its  offiee  of  charity  to  the 
laborious  apostle ;  and  which  with  the  lumps  of  sio  thai 
afterwards  oppressed  it,  have  been  absurdly  reverenced 

^  In  alluMQ  to  St*  f  cter'j  chair. 
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By  the  poor  braiiileis  crowds  of  succeeding  centuries—— 
If  it  1)6  retorted,  that  I  am  still  more  brainless  and  absurd 
than  they,  in  supposing  that  the  Romish  clergy  deify 
St.  Peter's  block  ;  seeing  fhat  they  profess  not  to  have 
received  virtue  from  the  hlock^  but  only  from  the  man 
who  sat  upon  it ;  and  that  it  is  not  from  the  block  which 
they  received  ordination — but  from  the  bishop  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Archbishops  who  received  it  from  the 
Primate — who  received  it  from  the  Cardinal — who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Pope — who  received  it  from  the  holy 
office  or  sacred  college ;  in  the  centre  or  circumference 
of  which,  stands  the  chair ;  from  whence  the  holiness  of 

the  whole  is  derived ! — Why  I  cannot  see  much 

difference  between  this  and  my  own  explanation  ;  for  I 
find  that  my  antagonist,  after  leading  me  a  chace  in 
pursuit  of  St.  Peter,  has  brought  me  back  again  to  the 
block  at  Rome ;  a  block  which  indeed  has  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  world  ;  but  which  I  do  reasonably  conceive, 
must  have  lost  much  of  its  ancient  virtue,  by  a  splinter 
of  John  the  Baptist^  jaw  bone,  which  I  am  informed, 
was  hung  up  in  the  Vatican  some  years  ago,  ornamented 
with  black  ribbon,  as  a  cure  for  the  tooth  ache — whether 
such  a  powerful  competitor  (of  whose  Existence  I  have 
been  informed,  although  I  cannot  prove  its  identity,) 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  long  unrivalled  block  of  anti^ 
quity  ;  or  whether  in  this  presumptuous  world,  they^a;- 
hone  may  even  aspire  to  ordain  ministers,  and  seal  them 
with  the  signet  of  infallibility ;  and  even  pronounce  by 
some  oracle,  the  destruction  of  all  who'have  not  its  mark, 
I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  experienced  judges — 
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begging  leave  however  to  assure  them,  that  things  full  at 
wonderful  and  extraordinary,  have  happened  in  the  same 
circle  of  mystery, 

(A  few  political  observations  which  follow  here,  are 
preserved  in  the  original  manuscript ;  but  from  a  motive 
of  tenderness,  as  being  too  severe;  and  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  main  design,  they  are  omitted — the  piece 
then  goes  on) — :!  hope  my  readers  will  pardon  this  appa- 
rently light  and  trifling  digression  ;  it  was  a  tribute  which 
I  thought  I  ow^d  to  the  good  old  cause — the  seriousf 
subjects  handled  in  this  paper,  are  not  less  near  my  heart 

on  that  account And  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark 

to  my  Readers  ;  that  even  the  free  discussion  of  these  sub* 
jects,  with  every  other  privilege  of  an  Englishman,  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  this  digression,  than 
some  of  them  may  either  conceive  or  imagine 
I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart-  ■  and  I  wish  \x.for 
every  man  of  every  class — ^liberty  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording  to    his   conscience — liberty   to   prosecute   with 

• 

peace,  and  with  security  to  the  public  welfare^  the  diitief 
of  his  civil,  and  of  his  religious  profession — liberty  tQ 
improve  his  talents  to  the  utmost— in  a  word-rrliberty  to 
do  all  the  good  be  can— but  no  liberty  whatever  to  do 

jp^il nor  to  endanger  \he  foundations  of  that  constitotioii^ 

upon  which  depends  his  own  best  security-^md  the  whole 
political  fabricjof  the  state. 
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ARGCMENTATIVF.  OBSERVAIIOXS  KESimEO. 

Peter  wbich  signifies  a  rock,  received  tbis  addition  to 
bis  original  name  from  our  Lord — and  oar  Lord*s  wofds 
wbich  arc  nercr  in-operatire,  did  no  doabt  impart  a 
firmness  to  his  soul,  of  wbich  the  rock  was  aa  emUem — 
his  naoie  therefore  of  Peter  was  derired  frooi,  or  appIU 
cable  to  bis  new  nature';  and  although  on  some  partica- 
iar  occasions,  he  seems  permitted  for  a  moment  to  lose 
his  proper  character — jct  his  boldness  before  the 
Jewish   council,    and   his  general   zeal  in  the  ministry, 

vindicate  its  propriety That  the  power  and  aalhority 

howeirer,  conferred  upon  him,  was  by  no  means  insepa^ 
rablc  from  his  office  ;  as  some  think  with  rq^ard   to  the 
Bishop   of  Rome,   appears  evident,  by  the  Tarions  in-' 
stances  of   weakness  to  which  we  bare  adrerted,    and 
which  appear  to  furnish  a  proof,  that  the  religious   au- 
thority of  any  man,  is  founded  only  ia  his  present  poa- 
session  of  the  virtue  and  power  of  Christ;  and  not  in 
the   office   which  be  may  be  deputed  to  fill,  even  by 
Christ  himself;  much  less  in  those  varioiis  offices  of  the 
Church,  which  are  not  of  christian  institotion,  and    to 
which  the  generality  of  those  who  occupy  them,  lu^ve 
ascended  by  the  medium  of  human  uOerest, 

The  blessing  pronounced  upon  Peter,  seems  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prcTions  blessing  o(  rcvdatum,  with  which 
he  had  been  favoured  :  "  Blessed  art  tbon  Simon  Barjona, 
Ar— (mark  the  conjunction  for— it  is  the  hinge    upon 
Hhich  the  sentence  turns)  «  for  flesh  and  blood''   (the 
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lively  figure  of  all  carnal  ordinances)  *Miath  not  revealed 
this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven" — 
As  if  the  Saviour  had  said — Thou  art  therefore  blessed, 
because  thy  knowledge  of  my  nature  and  character^  is 
not  derived  from  the  uncertain  source  of  human  infor- 
mation ;  but  from  "  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven" — 
This  upon  impartial  examination,    will  I   think   appear 
the  natural  sense  of  the  passage — and   beyond  a  doubt 
there  is   no  source  of    instruction  like  that  which  was 
opened  to  Peter ;  for  if  all  generations  since  his  day  had 
sought  and  found  access  to  the  same,  the  notion  of  his 
imputed  or  imparted  infallibility^  would  have  found  no 
footing  in  the  christian  church — for  that  which  a  man  had 
not  always  secured  to  himself,  he  could  not  sufficiently 
secure  to   a  thousand  successive  generations — the  idea 
also  does  away   the  sentiment  of  a  free  agency,    upon 
the  due  improvement   of    which,   every  promise  of  the 
gospel  is  suspended— but  this  free  agency  was  often  and 
scandalously  abused,  by  many  of  Peter's  nominal  succes- 
sors :  and  the  same  volume  which  infortns  us  that  the 
gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  the  church  buHi 
upon  the  rock — ^has  given  us  clearly  to  understand — that 
this  rock  was  not  Peter— but  fhe  holy  and  eternal  source 
of  revealed  religion — ^nd  as  it  was  by  access  to  this, 
source  that  Peter  was  made  both  a  christian  and  an  apos- 
tle*—it  is  by  access  to  it  (and  by  this  access  alone  in  the 
perfect  and  complete  sense  of  the  word)  that  men  are 
made  christians  still — agreeable  to  the  resistless  assertioii 
of  St.  Paul  "  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  but 
by  the  Holy  Ghost"— (1  Cor.  xii.  3)  and  this  text  taken 


nmrrrion  miik  **  Bteased  art  thau  Suboq  Baryooa^  fbr 
aisd  Uood  hath  not  rczemled  this  anio  rhrr"     rWwlj 
ifaews  the  error  of  soppotifQ^;  than  the  texts  ia  qnefttioii 
had  aaj  aUnsica  whaierer  ro  a  literal  saccetaioo 
I  think  i^  i»  tke  book  oi  Here  •'alio ri:»  which  speaks  of  the 
church  £eie;:2^  into  the  wiliemesa* — deeisg  from    what? 
If  DOC  froiii  persecuiioQy  !  :ihouId  be  glad  to  kaow  froaa 
what  tbeor — and  ir    from    per»ecurioo — which   was   the 
penecotia^  power  after  the  reijrn  of  Goaatanritie  r 
the  true  church  (which  bed  frooi  perbecutioa  thea — and 
which  has  cKeo  more  or  less  persecuted  from  that  to  this] 
bj   oar    cocistmctioQ    of  tk^    vkoU    volume   of   Seoe^ 
laiion,    had   conuniinion  with  the  Father  aod    with    his 
SoQ  Jesus  Christ — was  ooe  with  them  in  spirit — «ias  at- 
tached to  them  by  faith — by  hope — and  by  love — aod 


*  la  the  12th  Chapter  of  this  book  the  tbOowiag^^    ^ 

feoad,  vene  vi.  "  Aod  the  wocnaQ  fled  iato  the  wifdemev,  where 
■be  hath  a  place  twepaied  of  God,   that  they  iboaM  feed  ber 

there  a  tbooaod  two  haadred  and  threescore  ^^f^ if  this 

WooMB  is  aot  aa  eoihlaB  of  the  church,  I  thsan  be  glad  to  koow 
of  what  she  is  aa  eableia  r  aad  if  she  n  ;  why  did  she  fly  iato 

the  wildemew  f  was  it  oot  because  she  was  penecAted  } If 

she  was  therefore  persecuted  aad  fled  into  the  wiliirrasis,  oc 
secret  place ;  where  was  her  atenml  noity  aad  vinhUity  (the 
great  poiats  of  Romish  oiteataioo)  all  this  time  ?— 4Kit  it  appears 
evidently  that  she  was  pers^uted  aad  drireo  from  the  haaats  af 
mea — for  the  1 5tii  reme  ioforms  us — "  Aod  the  serpeat  cast  out  of 
hb  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  the  wooiao,  that  he  might  cause 
ber  to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood*" — And  for  a  season  she  was 
carried  away — but  in  due  time^  Terse  16 — **  the  eaith  helped 
tha  wooan,  and  opened  her  mouth,  aad  swallowed  up  the  flood 
which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth" — so  thea  the  earth 
itself— or  its  governing  powers,  were  made  instrumental  to  restore 
the  church  to  its  former  risibili^,  by  the  protectioa  aflforded 
her  in  the  rertf  al  of  those  pure  and  peaceable  testioKMiies  which 
distinguish  her  from  from  the  dark  and  persecutiag  powan  of 
Aumer  a?pj. 
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being  thus  attached  by  the  only  ligaments  which  could 
bind  them  together — the  church  partook  (in  a  spiritual 

sense)  of  its  Author's  omnipotence  and  infallibility 

against  it  the  gates  of  hell  could  never  prevail — it  might 
prevail,  and  did  prevail  against  many  individuals — it 
succeeded  in  weat^ening,  and  at  length  dissplvmg  the 
ligaments,  which  united  these  individuals  to  the  rock  ofi 
eternity— but  the  church  remained — members  might  de-- 
part — and  members  might  be  daily  added — but  the  church 
remained  one  universal,  unchangeable  and  indivisible 
thing — the  whole  viass  of  human  souls  united  to  God  by 
the  ligaments  of  faith  ^  hope  and  charity — and  evidencing 
to  the  impartial  and  discerning  eye,  its  internal  character, 
by  its  external  fruits — some  of  the  visible  branches  united 
to  the  invisible  vine  (John  xv.  5.)  producing  more,  and 
some  less  of  those  fruits,  (Mark  i v.  8.)  to  the  glory  of. 
God,  and  to  the  peace  and  improvement  of  society— but 
none  whatever  producing  fruits  of  murder  and  oppi;ession 
as  did  the  apostate  ehurch  described  in  the  Revelations, 
by  the  emphatical  title  of  whore  and  mother  of  harlots — 
because  of  her  having  proved  unfaithful  to  her  spouse — 
departing  from  her  allegiance  to  him — giving  her  heart 
to  other  lovers — and  publicly  and  visibly  establishing  as 
objects  of  worship,  other  gods  beside  the  Lord — (be- 
getting also  by  her  evil  doctrine  and  example,  other 
harlot  churches)  exerting  the  temporal  authority,  with 
vvhich  for  a  season  she  was  entrusted,  to  murder  and 
destroy  those  who  would  not  bow  down  to  the  gods  which 
she  had  erected — and  even  commanding  that  none  should 
buy  and  sell,  but  those  who  had  the  mack  of  the  beast. 
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in  their  forehead  or  in  their  hand,  fter.  xiii.  17 — ^Hence 
we  see,  that  it  was  not  the  true  church  of  Christ,  which 
first  broached  the  doctrine  of  an  infallihle  literal  suc- 
cession— but  a  church  which  having  fallen  from  God, 
and  become  proud  and  ambitious,  was  endeavouring^  to 
command  the  homage  of  mankind,  by  its  splendid  pre- 
tensions ;  but  when  these  pretensions  came  to  be  disputed, 
the  black  list  of  its  crimes,  as  we  perceive  them  in  legible' 
characters  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  burst  forth  to 
public  view — and  they  continue  there,  as  well  as  on  the 
page  of  history,  a  standing  record  of  its  infamy. 

I  shall  now  pass  for  awhile  to  the  consideration  of  ex- ' 
elusive  salvation — and   here  I  must  remind  my  readers, 
that  as  I  am  no  scholar,  they  must  excuse  the  imme- 
thodical  arrangement  of  my  arguments — indeed  I  am  not 
well  capable  of  doing  otherwise — it  remains  therefore  for 
the  reader,  to  unite  together  what  he  conceives  ought 
to  he  connected  ;  and  so  when  he  has  them  all  collected 
in  a  heap,  he  may  if  he  please,  take  a  university  hammer, 
and  beat  them  into. moods  and  figures,  and  from  thence 
into  problems  and  propositions,  and  syllogbms  and  con- 
clusions ;  but  as  I  do  not  rightly  understand  these  things ; 
and  was  never  accustomed  to  give  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence, a  finishing  stroke ;  I  shall  only  furnish  him  with 
the  rough  materials. 

EXCLUSJiVE  SALVATION. 

The  Catholics  I  presume,  lay  claim  exclusively,  to  this 
exclusive  salvation— for  although  the  Calvinists  have  their 
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inTisibfe  \me^y  Cbrown  otit  from  the  centre  to  thc'drctim-* 
fefence  of  their  system — and  although  they  dte  most 
wretchedly  cotYtract,  and  most  unmerdfully  draw  it  in,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  mwltitucle;  not  permitting  perhaps 
one  in  ten,  ^o  put  toe  inside  of  it — yet  as  they  throw 
oirt  their  lines  hood-winlced  ;  and  know  not  with  certainty, 
who  enters,  or  who  stays  out  to  the  day  of  his  death,  their 
conduct  has  an  appearance  of  impartiality — for  every 
man  is  left  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  he  is  dne  of  ttie 
^lect,  or  one  of  the  reprobate — and  no  doubt,  as  there 
are  both  classes,  from  whatever  cause  ;  it  should  malce 
evipry  rational  soul  fear  and  tremble,  lest  a  promise  being" 
made  him  of  entering  into  the  saint's  rest,  he  siiould  r^- 
probate  himself^  and  so  fail  of  entering  i«  at  last.    • 

The  Calvinists  tve  have  shewn,  draw  in  the  circle  of 
salvation  very  tight;  but  being  hood-wiiiked,  they  see  if 
n9t  themselves-^and  therefore  if  you  be  as  strict  as  a 
saint,  or  as  loose  as  a  devil,  they  wiH  not  pronounce' 

who  yo»  are but  the  Catholics  keep  you  iti  no  suck 

doubt  at  all — they  lead  you  plainly  up  to  die  camp — they 
shew  yon  in  the  clear  day  light,  holy  mother  churdi-r— 
the  true  people  of  God — and  they  will  frornt  them  out.  td 
you  to  a  single  man-— ^ou  remark  perhaps,  ifart  some  of 
these  are  very  odd  looking  people  of  God,  havingformed 
a  vulgar  notion  thai  he  is  a  Being  delighting  in  mercy,' 
and  looking  down  with  approbation  upon  bqman  kind- 
ness— whereas  many  pf  the  assembly  you  see  are 
covered  with  blood,  and  their  countenance?  horribly 
disfigured — you  proceed  up  the  tents,  and  yoti  hear 
hallooing,  shouting  and  carousing;-  you  approach  the 
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•rowd,  and  enquire  what  it  the  matter  ?— You  are  aheirv 
a  large  figure  astride  upon  a  puncheon— -hit  head   baM^ 

m 

his  face  inflamed,  bit  belly  immeniely  bloated^  anS'  bit 
posture  unsteady  I  Forgetting  your  foraier  con- 

versation,  and  lost  in  ihe  crowd  of  objects  before   yod^ 
you  enquire  :  Is  this^one  of  the  Deities  of  the  place  ?— 
You  are  reminded  where  you  are,   and  informed    that 
these  are  only   the  diversions  of   the   children   of  the 
church — that  they  sometimes  entertain  themselvea  with 
the  fello«v  whom  you  saw,  after  the  church  service  is  orer  $ 
'  and  that  although  they  loo  frequently  and  too  eatcnsively 
apply  their  mouths  to  his  puncheon  after  the  derotiont 
of  the  day,  an  instance  of  which  occasioned  the  diabrdert 
which  you  saw  and  heard — ^that  nevertheless  the  wtsdon 
af  the  church  has  permitted  them  these  rdaxittionsy  aa  a 
sort  of  indemnity  for  the  severities  she  imposesf— -or-  aa 
partial  evils,  which  being  pardoned  or  absolved  by  the 
church  alone,  rivett  their  dependence  upon  her     ^     > 
Perhaps  your  conversation  will  scarce  be  ended,  wbea  the 
confused  murmur  behind  you,   beooaiing  more  loudly 
terrible ;  your  repose  will  again  be  di^urbed — andacarce 
will  you  have  time  to  secure  your  safety  by  flight,  ^bea 
the  exclusive  heirs  qJ  salvation,  rolling  along  the  canap, 
shall  spread  terror  and  dismay  ^  and  by  a  particular  kind 
of  instrument  which  they  term  shillelagb,  shall  woond^ 
mangle,  and  torture  each  other,  to  the  great  entertahi* 
ment  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  not  engaged  in  the 
combat,  and  of  all  others  of  the  same  class  and  character^ 

who  pass  that  way- 'These  sights  wilt  so  disgust  yO!i» 

that  if  you   were  previously   dcmbtful  of  the  i^hm^^a 
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Wailibility,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  havibg  yotlr  abep* 
ticism  greatly  confirmed — nor  will  it  be  easy  for  the 
doctors  of  the  camp  to  persuade  you,  that  the  amusing 
compositions  which  they  exhibited  to  your  view  in  the 
house  of  worship,  contain  the  virtue  of  curing  these 
disorders — ^for  you  will  naturaUy  conclude,  that  if  what 
they  tell  you  be  true,  these  medicines  have  hllen  into 
the  hands  of  very  bad  agents  If  your  patience  doea 

liot  happen  to  be  very  great,  yoii  will  hardly  permit 
yourself  to  be  conducted  farther — but  if  exerting  your 
philosophy,  you  proceed  to  the  congregated  assembly — 
you  will  there  behold  a  sight  more  consistent  with  your 
feelings-*-— a  peaceable  multitude  in  a  posture  of  the 
deepest  devotion^  almost  prevent  your  approach  to  the 
house  ;  you  will  find  every  mark  of  penitence  accompany 
ifaeir  worship,  while  the  priest  with  solemnity  oflRering  up 
the  public  prayers  in  an  unknown  tangue^^ibe  people  say 
Amen,  and  bless  themselves ! — ^you  coutemplate  the  cha- 
racter  of  this  people  with  astonishment — ^you  perceive  in 
them  a  view  of  valuable  sensibility — you  lament  tfinit  its 
perversion  should  be  necessary,  as  an  engine  of  interest 
or  ambition— yon  think  that  the  persona  whom  you  now 
aee^  if  rightly  cultivated,  would  htccmtraii&nallypiduS'^ 
would  be  good  men  and  peaceable  citieetts—- — %efere  you 
bid  a  final  adi^u,  you  cast  an  interesting  look  over  tlijc 
oibjects  before  you — perchance  the  priest  may  be  a  pWus 
mzii,  notwithsUttding  the  pageantry  of  bis  prpjtession— 
you  regard  with  nsspect  the  divine  image  *io  hi;:n«^yett 
feel  4ie  impof  taoce  of  his  sUtion— and  the  iixei^ptessihle 
nine  pf  ijtefouh  committed  to  hrs  cnre>  ar>a  Ifew^  sen. 
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timents  are  heightened  by  many  interesting  appearanoea 
of  humble  virtue,  and  unaffected  devotion  in  his  flock-— 
You  sigh  and  say — "  Oh  that  the  shepherds  of  this 
people,  were  made  independent  of  this  traffic,  that  a 
free  course  noight  be  openejl  amongst  them  for  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ !" — but  while  wiping  away  the  falling  tear, 
ypu  r^CQltect,  that  the  Sun  has  risen,  and  you  console 
yoursi^If  with  a  persuasion  that  he  will  }et  stand  over 
their  hemisphere  in  nteridian  glory,  and  chase  away  the 
darkness  of  that  night,  out  of  which  it  is  traveUing.* 

*  Since  this  piece  was  composed,  the  Author  has  had  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of  Ireland  ;  and  has  perceived 
with  pleasure,  the  seeds  of  prejudice  and  animosity  (wbieh  in 
the  late   unnatural  contentions  of  its  children,  displayed  suck 

horrid  fruits)  gradually  declining ^The  efibrts   of  benevolent' 

men  .to   inform  and  humanize  the  couofa^y,  have  oolt  been  in 

vain-" Many  of  its   inhabitants   I  trust  are  sensible  of  thai 

misery,  which  quelled  the  flames  of  civil  discord — preserved 
to  Ireland  the  reign  of  law — and  by  a  guardian  Providence^ 
discomfited  the  efforts  of  her  enemid,  to  ix>Qr  foreign  troops  upon 
ker  shores. 

A  spirit  of  education  has  gone  forth« the  great  darkneaa 

which  covered  the  human  mind  is  beginning  to  retire (lit- 

lory — philosophy — commerce — and  agricaltufe,  ar^  pourtug  in 

iheir  respective  Tights In  due  time,  that  of  religion   will  be 

added— fer  the  hoinaii  mind  must  sooner  or  later  emerge  frokn 

its  depression In  Ireland,  it  is  capable  of  arriving  at  ail  thai^ 

is  noble,  generous  and  exalted — but  its  noblest,  its  highetl 
ppw^ra  (wiUi  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  people)  ^Im  ojperate  lie 
fkrther,  than  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  their  church— — 
to  charge  this  with  error,  must  of  coarse  be  Ibe  greatest  crime— 
and  to  examine  the  system  which  secures  to  a  privileged  order^ 
an  almost  unqualified  dominion  over  the  human  mind,  is  perhaps 
the  only  crime,  which  ia  Ijbis  country,  would  deprive  the  oC^ 
fiend er  of  its  charity. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  could  be  no  gratifying  task  to  ine  (a 
poor  Tennis  Ball  of  fortune)  to  point  out  what  I  conceived  to  be^ 
•the  errors  of  a  people,  amongst  whom  it  is  my  lot  to  roll-«and 
from  many  of  whom,  I  have  received  certain  proofs  of  a  khfd 
arid'  benevolent  mind In  fact,  I  wrote  frem  a  sentiment  nf 
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DOCTRINAL  RF.FLECTIONS. 

It  has  already  appeared,  that  Pcter*s  benediction  con- 

siftted  ill  receiving  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  by 

,  revelation — before  Christ  pronounced  this  benediction — 

Peter  was  blessed— **^  Blessed   art   thoil,   for  ^esh  and 

blood  hath  not  revealed,  &c." It  is  remarkable  that 

otir  Sayiour  did  not  say,  I  pronounce  thee  blessed,  and 
thou  art  therefore  blessed  ;  as  is  the  manner  of  the  doctors 
of  the  church,  who  have  taught  the  people  too  much  to 
depend  upon  the  word  and  authority  of  man  ;  but  he 
proftounces  him  blessed,  because  of  his  being  made  in 
some  measure  acquainted  even  then  with  the  divine 
nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  by  the  revelation  of  the 

inward  word As  nothing  short  of  this  can  satisfy  the 

doubts  of  man  concerning  bis  inward  state — as  nothing 
short  of  it  can  impart  the  certainty  of  any  object  of 
faith — hence  it  is  only  this  inward  word,  or  revelation  of 
the  Father,  which  can  by  its  vital  energy  bless  the  soul ! — 

dfity,  and  opt  firom  a  wanton  (dispesitjon  to  sport  with  the  feelings 

of  my  countrymen No  motive  less  than  this,  couldf  have  in- 

daced  me  with  my  eyes  open,  to  sarmount  the  considerations  of 
my  own  interest  and  personal  safety -^and  as  I  conceived  duty 
called  me  to  this  task,  I  would  hot  enlist  in  her  service  a  part  of 
my  talents,  and  withhold  the  rest — therefore  I  did.  with  my 
whole  might  and  power,  point  out  the  errorof  tho^e  principles 
in  the  Romish  church,  which  appeared  to  me  to  limit  and  per- 
verttbe  benevolent  afiections — while  those  which.  Qply  related 
to  the  individual  and  his  God/  I  either  wholly  passed  over,  or 
mentioned  as  a  tiding  of  couiise. 

I  have  nothing  further  by  way  of  apology  to  offer In  the 

above  piece,  my  sentiments  are  delivered  with  plainness^ per- 
h^s  with  boldness — perhaps  wi|.h  satire^— but  certaipfy  without 
ilUwill  to  any  individual— and  with  an  honest  desire  to  promote 
'    the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 


It  may  ate  many  instruments — ^bat  it  is  the  divine  w6rJ 
which  must  give  efficacy  to  those  iostrumentt-— *-Mar» 
may  speak  to  the  outward  ear,  and  speak  to  the  purpose 
too ;  but  it  is  the  divine  word  which  must  speak  to  the 
heart !— this  premised,  the  next  question  to  be  consid^cd 
is ;   does  tiiis  word   speak  only  to  the  hearts  of  those 

within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church  ? ^If  we  may 

judge  from  Scripture  testimony,  it  speaks  to  all— its 
voice  is  heard  to  the  end  of  the  world-^it  apeaks  tbroagh 
all  the  creation— *it  speaks  through  judgments  and  jner- 
cies— it  speaks  through  righteous  men  and  books — it 
speaks  through  w;cked  men  and  things  most  unlikely— 
it  speaks  by  secret  reproofs,  and  by  pleasing  tokens  of 
appro'batioD — but  it  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  it  apeaka  to 
aH^-^and  it  is  God  who  speaks ! 

What  saith  St.  Peter— ^'  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,,  but  in  every  nation,  be  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness,  ia  accepted  of 
him*' — A   mirade;    and  the   conviction    of  bis  aenaea 
brought  the  Jewish  bigot  to  this  mind*— you  will  see  his 
acknowledgement  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Acts — many  of  the  Romish  Doctors,  in  all  probability 
.believe  this  doctrine,  ^s  ^ell  as  the  better  informed  and 
more  liberal  of  the  laity  in  that  church  ;  but  is  it  tangbt 
the   poor?    Are  their  breasts  dilated  with  the  wdcome 
intelligence,   that  every  man  who  fefirs  God  and  worits 
righteousHess  is  their  brother  i   Are  they  taught  to  aee 
God  in  all  things,  but  the  deformitif  of  sin :  to  behold 
him  in  the  creation — in  the  minute  transactions  of  their 
;ife — in  their  secret  coqfipiinctions  for  sin  and  att^actiorit 
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to  virtue— and  are  they  put  into  possession  of  the  c;}iart 

and  compass*  which  he  left  them  to  measure  all  these 

things  by — and  are  they  taught  to  value  it  next  to  the 

Giver  who  is  above  all — Alas  \  if  the  poor  bad  the  gospel 

thus  preaqhed  to  them,  they  would  become  wiser  than 

those  teachers,  who  merely  (ill  a  religious  as  they  would 

* 
a  civil  office,  for  its  emolument — they  would  cpme  to 

think   for  themselves ;    and  being  inwardly  acquainted 

with  ^'  the  reproofs  of,  instruction,  which  are  the  way 

to  life,"  and  outwardly  with  the  chart  and  compass  of 

his  word,  they  would  cease  to  give  **  their  money  for 

tbat^which  is  not  bread,  and  their  labor  for  that  which 

satisfi^h  not" — and  as  they  continued' in  sincerity  tbns  ' 

to  s^k  ;  they  would  find  that  the  rock  of  each  individual 

christian,  and  of   the  whole  christian  church  unitedly, 

is  not  Simon  Peter*— but  Jesus  Christ  in  his  nature  and 

offices,   satisfactorily  revealed  to    the  christian    church 

and  to  the  soul  of  each  individual  in  it--«nd  it  is  the 

church  thus  built  upon  Christ  by  revelation-^and  this 

church  only,    against  which  the  gates  of   hell  cannot 

,  prevail-'— —and  is  not  common  sense,   and  every  days 

observation,  sufficient  to  prove  to  demonstration-*-that  it  ijs 

this  inward  religion,  this  faith  of  Christ  only,  which  can 

stand  unshaken   by   the  lempests    of   hell — are  not  its 

stratagems  prevailing  every  day  against  the  false  churches 

of  the  age — are  they  not  carried  down  the  tide  of  wrath, 

blasphemy,   injustice  and  false  pleasure,  almost  without 

resistance— ^nor    have  their  sacraments,    prayers,    or 

* 

*  The  Holy  Scripturts. 
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raws,  been  sufficient  in  any  toltT«ble  measure  to  deanM 
even  the  outward  sanctuary  of  their  lives 
Jebus,  although  not  now  to  be  known  after  the  fletb.  Of 
in  his  visible  character,  is  yet  nigh  to  all ;  ^*  for  in  bim 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being** — and  it  wsa  he 
who  altliough  standing  personally  present  with  Peter, 
(and  before  he  pronounced  him  blessed)  that  opened 
his  understanding  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of  bis 
divine  nature ;  which  was  totally  incomprehensiUe  to  bis 
natural  powers — and  as  Peter  was  blessed  with  this  feve-r 
lation  for  his  own  comfort  and  instruction  ;  so  was  he  made 
to^declare  it  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  others,  and 
for  the  same  purposes  was  he  afterwards  blessiK}. -with 
many  other  revelations,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing  him  with  regal  authority,  or  of  empowering  him 
to  Lord  it  over  God*s  heritage,  as  has  been  the  uaual 
practice  of  those  men,  who  have  laid  claim  to  hi^  sac-» 
cession  through  a  course  of  many  centuries ;  but  their 
folly  in  laying  claim  to  infallibility,  or  personal  or  offi^ 
cial  virtue  by  succession,  is  now  apparent  to  all  who  are 

t  not  blinded   by  their  enchantments— and  hence  as  the 

true  rock  or  foundation  of  the  church  remains ;  to  it  the 
people  should  repairr-even  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to  day  and  for  ever — and  who  will,  H 
they  seek  him  by  a  steadfast  faith — and  ao  eamesi 
desire  to  prove  faithful  to  his  grace — gradually  wean 
them  from  the  sandy  foundations  of  men,    and  place 

\  them   upon  himself — And  because  it  is  Christ  revealed 

in  the  soul,  imparting  to  it  his  own  heavenly,,  virtue : 
that  can  possibly  conform  it  to  bis  own  nature    and 


tmage — and  because  witliooc  such  conformity,  it  k  inU 
possible  to  have  an  internal  evidence;  a  satisfying  eea* 
yiction  ;  that  we  are  fit  to  abide  Miith  him  for  ever-^and 
because  that  wkhoat  such  fitness,  the  sinfulaess  of  the 
soul  would  make  it  shrink  from  his  presence,  instead  of 
rejoicing  and  having  confidence  in  at    therefore  the  xe- 
TJIktion  of  Christ  in  the  aoul,  is  the  individual  rock  of 
every,  mentber  of  the  church  ;  and  the  loek  of  ihe  whole, 
church  unitedly — who  finding   by  the  improvement  of 
their  state  and  character,  that  they  are  not  deceived^* 
but  have  confidence  toward  God ;  and  tempers  of  jostioe 
and  charity  towards  men^'-4bese  wherever  they  are  fbundj, 
are  members  of  the  true  christian  church— ^ure  like  their 
head  ;    and   in  their  essential  characters  are  like  each 
other-— While  their  station^  on  this  rock  is  maintained  by 
watchfulness  and  prayer,   and  by  obedience  to  known 
duty  ;  the  approach  of  sin  will  be  painful  lo  them — while 
the  multitude  who  have  no  other  rock,  but  blind  or  self- 
interested  guides  ;  will  be  carried  away  by  vice  or  super- 
stition ;   and    wiU  find    their   sacraments  and    polluted 
prayers,  incompetent  to  save  them  in  the  hour  of  temp* 
tatipn,  or  to  implant  in  them  the  virtues  of  the  christian 

character — ; —The  sincere  however  amongst  this 

people,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule — ^these  apting 
according  to  tbe  best  light  of  their  dark  dispensation, 
are  udod  by  revelations  of  the  Father  suited  to  their 
state--*faithful  to  these,  they  are  preserved  from  the  mass 
of  wickedness  which  surrounds  them;  and  although  they 
may  from  the  prejudice  of  education,  conform  to  the  in- 
stitutions    of    their  country*^yet  while    they  continue 
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iiithfiil  to  the  light  of  tboir  dupeimtioQ,  tbej   will,  be 
MTcd  frtai  the  ruling  abomiDations  of  their  age  ;  and  if 
they  persevere  in  lingleness  of  heart ;  will  at  last  .be   oai* 
ted  to  the  adoring  multitade  *'  of  all  nations  and   kin* 
dreds  and  people  and  tongues"  who  in  the  days  of  thdc 
pcobatiooi  feared  GaJ,  and  vfraugkl  rigkieousntss, 

I  ihall  conclude  my  disquisition  of  the  Catholic  dft. 
tines  of  infallibility  and  exclusive  salvation,  by  a  C^vr  ar« 
guments  and  explanatory  observations. 

Against  the  revelation  of  Je«us  Christ  in  man,  hell  can 
never  prevail — ^it  is  an  impregnable  rock— -Those  of 
every  nation,  who  fear  God  and  work  righteonsoess 
are  accepted  of  htm ;  was  Peter's  own  testimony 
If  therefore  by  the  evil  of  sin,  all  men  have  forfeited 
the  divine  favour — by  the  obedience  of  grace  all  may 
be  restored 

But  the  6rst  is  true 
Therefore  also  the  last. 
Again-— 

If  through  Adam,  the  evil  of  sin  was  communicated 
to  all  man — and  that  Christ  died  to  redress  this  eviV— * 
then  Christ  died  for  all  men — 

But  the  first  is  true 
Therefore  also  the  last. 
But  if  Christ  died  for  all  men,  the  fruits  of  bi»  death 
must  sooner  or  later  extend  unto  all  men— —But  all  meq 
neither  are  nor  can  be  members  of  the  Romish  church — 
therefore  the  fruits  of  Christ's  death  cannot  beconfioed 
to  this  church. 

From  hence  and  from  many  other  rational  and  acrip. 
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mral  considerations!  we  naay  perceive  the  very  great  ioU 
propriety  and  uncbaritableness,  of  holding  out  to  the 
common  people  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation — they 
may  by  such  a  false  and  superstitious  sentiment^  be  in* 
duced  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers — they  may  submit  more  tamely  to  the  impo- 
sitions of  their  clergy — ^but  they  wiH  in  many  instances 
feel  such  a  sentiment  of  contempt  ^od  abhorrence,  for 
those  who  6ifkt  from  them,  (and  who  manifest  this 
difference  by  a  zealous  opposition  of  their  errors)  as  to  feel 
gratified  by  every  opportunity  which  may  present  itseff 
of  retorting  personal  injury  for  mere  theological  attacks — 
Here  is  the  work  of  righteousness,  to  which  this  doctrine 
too  naturally  animates  the  vulgar  mind — and  in  some 
instances  it  has  made  its  appearance  in  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  this  country,  as  it  is  piously  to  be  wished,  may 
never  again  be  repeated  to  its  dishonor. 

From  what  has  been  spoken  it  appears,  that  infallibi* 
lity  consisteth  not  in  the  name  or  profession  of  any  church 
or  person-— but  in  the  fruit  of  Christ's  death  imparted  to 
rnan  for  his  salvation— and  this  fruit  is,  ^*  a  measure  and 
manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God, .  which  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal*'— and  the  immediate  tendency 
of  which  is,  to  lead  man  from  sin  to  holinei^  ;  by  con- 
vincing  him  in  some  shape  or  other  of  his  non-conformity 
to  it ;  of  his  present  misery  and  future  danger  if  he  con- 
tinues in  this  state--^ttracting  him  by  its  celestial  ii^flu- 
ence  to  his  first  parent ;  and  as  he  approaches  in  con« 
trition  and  dedication  of  heart,  toward  this  fountain  of 
biauty  and  perfection,  he  becomes  gradually  transformed 
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into  the  mme  imaee-— Grace  is  therefore  infalliUe,  be- 
cause  it  proceeds  from  and  tends  to  Grod— «nd  man  is  io 
far  infallible,  as  he  partakes  of,  and  is  obedient  tliere- 
onto— —Every  obedient  believer  is  therefore  a  member  of 
Christ's  church ;  and  the  catholic  or  universal   church, 
against  which  '^  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail,"  is  com- 
posed  of  all  these  unitedly — of  all,   who   **  in  every 
nation,    fear  God   and    work    righteousness" — AU  who 
adhere  to  the  '^  measure  of  grace"  thus  received  ;  adhere 
to,  and  have  him  engaged  in  their  defence  who  is  infidK* 
ble^ — are  building  upon  the  rock    of  eternity,    which 
cannot  be  moved — many  may  start  aside,  and  be  seduced 
from  this  foundation — while  in  this  state  they  cease  to  be 
members  of  the  Catholic  church — whether  they  are  rich 
or  poor ;  great  or  small — whether  they  are  bishops,  priests 
or  laicks,  they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  mystical  bodjr 
of  Christ,  untill  they  are  restored  by  repentance— Christ 
has  been  well  compared  by  one  of  the  sacred  writers^  to 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land — all  who 
take  shelter  under  this  rock  are  safe— bat  none  beside  can 
shelter  us  in  the  day  of  trouble— —or  in  other  words, 
we  may  stand  upon  what  other  foundation  we  please  ' 
we  may  stand  upon  our  wealth,  our  friends,   or  our 
interest — our  church — our  sacraments — or  our  acts   of 
charity  to  the  poor— but  it  is  Jesus  only  which  can  sup- 
port us  in  the  day  of  trouble — in  order  /however  that  tie 
may  do  so  when  this  hour  comes,  (and  come  it  will)  it 
behoves  us  as  our  highest  wisdom,  to  attach  ourselves  to 
him  in  all  the  previous  circumstances  of  life — through 
our  friends,  our  wealth,  or  our  interest— through    our 
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cburcb,  jour  sacrameots^  or  our  acts  o£  .  charity  -  to 
the  pooi^— let  us  perceive  him  only— or  at  least  su- 
premely— so  shall  we  not  find  him  in  the  day  of  trouble 
as  an  insulted  sovereign — an  inexorable  judge^  or  even 
as  *^  U  stranger  or  wayfaring  man>  that  tarrieth  but  for  a 
night,"  and  departeth. 

If  the  Reader  wants  to  know  which  is  the  Catholic 
church — he  is  reminded  that  it  is  ^'  a  great  mu\(itade 
which  no  man  can  number" — he  is  reminded,  that  aU 
though  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  claimed  a  covenant 
relation  with  God,  and  wiih  t^e  utmost  confidence  boasted 
of  a  lineal  descent  from  Abraham— -St.  Paul  made  both 
their  covenant  relation,  and  their  lineal  descent,  of  no 
effect,  without  inward  religion—and  this  (consisting  of 
faith,  hope  and  charity)  he  oaadtt  suffici^t  for  salvation, 

without    the  former heajr  biiii--r^^  If  the  uiiclrcain« 

cision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the  km^  shall  not  \m 
uncircumcisioQ  be  counted  for  circumcision^  And  ibaH 
not  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature  {that  is  bora  ami 
educated  such)  if  it  fulfill  the  law,  judge,  thee  who  by 
the  letter  and  cirpumcisioD  dost  transgress  die  la<y  For 
be  is  not  a  Jew  which  V^  ooe  outwardly ;  nekher  is  tbafc 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  fleab,  (and  migbt 
he  not  have  said  the  same  of  any  outward  cerejnony, 
when  it  stood  alone)  but  be  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  in- 
wardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart  in  the  spirit^ 
and  not  in  the  tetter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God'* — Romans  ii.  26  to  29>  ■    ■  Let    the    greatest 

stickler  for  exclusive  salvation,  in  the  Roman.  Catholic, 
or  any  other  church,  consider  the  above  passages — and 
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to  cmneetion  with  tbem — the  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan — the  history  of  Zaccheus — the  blesaing  grmnted 
to  the  importunate  gentile  widow — and  the  testimony  of 
the  apostle   Peter;    when  heaven  had  granted  him  the 

w 

broad  evidence  of  its  universal  approbation  of  virtue*— 
Let  such  I  say,  consider  these  passages  in  connection 
with  each  other,  and  then  pronounce  whether  a  Lutheran, 
a  Quaker,  or  Moravian,  that  ^*  fears  God  and  ivorka 
righteousness,"  has  not  as  good  a  chance  of  salvation,  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  of  the  same  order. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  the  answer  given  by 
our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  when  he  wanted  to  know  ano« 
ther  man^s  bastness,  is  not  altogether  barren  of  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  are  extremely  anxious  to  know  which 
is  the  true  church — **  What  is  that  to  tbee,  follow  tkeu 
me**  If  it  is  not  altogether  a  case  in  point,  it  is  at 

least  fraught  with  instruction  to  such  a  character 
^  Follow  thou  me  ifi  dedication  of  heart— in  the  exercise 
gf  those  graces  which  i  shall  give  thee*^a  the  imitation 
of  all  my  tempers  of  charity  and  justice  toward  inen — 
and  worship  me  in  that  place,  and  amongst  those  people 
where  my  Providence  has  placed  thee,  and  agreeable  to 
ttie  best  light  with  which  I  have  informed  thy  cbnscience, 
er  may  yet  ififorn  it*^ — Surely  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
passage  to  suppose  that  all  this  is  deducible  from  it — and 
that  he,  who  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and  sensible  of 
his  accouotableness  to  God,  endeavours  thus  to  follow 
bim,  will  not  be  forsaken  by  him  in  the  last  hour. 

*  Si^  Actsx.  15.  '  ". 
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But  you  are  not  satisfied  still — you  wish  to  know  where 
is  the  true  visible  church  ?  I  confebs  this  is  natural ; 
for  the  weaker  our  faith  in  things  spiritual,  the  duller  is 
our  perception  of  them,  and  the  more  we  need  exterior 
props^nor  at  this  side  eternity  may  we  expect  the 
most  perfect  christiansxo  be  wholly  independent  of  them-^ 
We  are  formed  for  society — and  ^  it  is  therefore  not  alto- 
gether an  unreasonable  question — which  ii»  the  best  frame 
of  it  we  can  find  ? — For  my  own  pftrt,  in  the  preparation 
of  an  answer  to  such  a  question  as  this — although  i  should 
think  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  a  church,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  be  attended  to-*-'yet  if  it  were  pos« 
sible,  that  a  church  abounding  with  errors,  contained  at 
the  same  time  the  largest  number  of  expetimental  and 
practical  christians-^and  a  church  modelled  after  the 
perfect  standard  of  primitive  Christianity  as  ta  its  doc* 
trine^,  was  equally  remarkable  for  tht  immorality  or 
worldly •mindedness  of  its  member^^I  should  without 
hesitation  prefer  the  privilege  of  communion  with  tho^ 
former,  provided  I  was  not  forced  to  swaUow  as  articles 
of  faith,  the  errors  which  it  iiMHintatDed-^but  neither 
could  I  pronounce  the  former  nor  the  ktter,  while  infected 
with  capital  errors  of  faith,  or  capital  errors  of  practice, 
unrepented  of  and  unrenounced— a  christiai^  church 
^hole  and  entire*^nor  yet  a  whole  and  entire  branch  of 
that  Catholic  or  universal  chureb,  which  is  composed  of 
tbona  '^  in  every  pation  who  fear  Qq4  apd  work  riglu 
teousness/^ 

If  this  exposition  of  the  Catholic  or  Universal  church 
doesliot  satisfy  you,  as  being  unsuitable  to  your  previous 
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oonceptioiis  of  the  subject — ^I  shall  descend  to  the  coai- 
sideratioo  of  what  OMiy  be  terned  an  individnal  church 
of  Christ ;  as  our  Saviour  hhnself  by  his  own  irresistible 
authority,  has  given  a  description  of  it  to  all  succeeding 

i^es "  Where  two  or  three,'*    said  he,    **  are  ga-; 

thered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them,"  Matt^  xviifi.  20.  and   beince  there  are  upon  the 
earth,   many  visible  gathered   churches,   which  never* 
theless  constitute  but  one  universal  militant  church,  under 
the  immediate  cognizance  of  Christ  ks  head  :  and  this  is 
the  church  which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  againat, 
because  it  is  hung  depeadent  from,  and  is  united  to  this 
inf^lible  Head ;  and  tiiefetbrough  to  the  Head  of  all ;  and 
to  every  member  of  the  church  triumphant,  by  the  liga- 
ments of  faith  aird  charity-^^-*Here  is  power  and  st^iHty, 
and  unity,  and  univeFsaUty,  before  which  Rome  and  itt 
dependencies  shvink  and  disappear^^and  if  Chf  ist  be  in 
Ae  midst  of  tm>  or  three  sinoeiie  seekers  of  bis  salvatioiH— 
then  to  yottr  utter  surprize-— in  a  field — in  a  barn — or  in 
a  stable  (where  Jesua  himself  was  born)  may  be  a  tnse 
church  of  God-**but  if  the  di^rine  Proyideriee  has  caul 
your  lot  in  ai\y  •place^  where  the  gespel  uncerropted  by 
the  traditions  of  men  is  preac^d*— »tiiere  you  have  tbe 
best  chance  of  meeting  with  a  true  church— -if  you  can 
obtain  a.  Bible,  and  know  how  to  read  it — the  simple 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  will  by  tlieir  truth  ;  their  divine 
authority,  and  the  purity  of  their  moral  precepts,*  re* 
commend  themselves  to  your  reason  and  conscience— -^-^ 
You  will  find  no  other  productions  equal  to  them  in'  point 
of  evidence  and  impression— -by  them  you  wiM«be  wean^ 
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from  all  false  de|>enden€ies — and  by  them,  if  the  witness 
for  God  is  raised  in  yotir  mind,  you  will  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  trueand  false  doctri(ie     ■    i 
And  although  where  the  gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity  ^ 
the  largest  number  of  eirperimental  christians  may   be 
rationally  looked  for — because  it  is,  and  has  been   since 
the  establishment  of  christianlt}^  the  appointed  and  pii- 
mary   instrument   of    Providence  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners — yet  even  in  assemblies  where  it  is  thus  preached, 
do  not  fancy  that  you  see  a  church  of  Christ  whole  and 
entire — it  may  be  that  a  very  srtiall  number  of  the  per- 
sons who  compose  them,  are  in  the.peff^ct  sense  of  the 
word,   saints  or   servants   of  Jesus  Christ — ^yet  as  they 
have  the  advantage  of  ^hose  numerous  churches  and  as- 
semblies, in  which  on  the  one  hand,  ti^e  glad,  tidings  of 
the  gospel,  are  seldom  or  never  published;  and  on  the 
Other,  where  they  are  mangled  and  distorted,  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  craft^and  designing  men— rthey  are  to  you 
the  surest  places  of  resort,  if  you  are  seeking  Him  who 
promised — "  iwvhere  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them/' 

The  nfiember^  of  this  universal  church — that  is  all  who 
iear  God  and  work  righteoUsnessr—all  w.ho  are  his  sheep, 
(his  hunted,  despised  and  persecuted  flock)  all — all  tq  ^h 
man,  have  their  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  their  ear  open 
to  his  voice — John  k.  3.— —They  see  the  finger  of  his 
creative  power-'-^hey  mark  the  traces  of  his  pencil,  in 
the  stupendous  scenery  around  them — ihey  see  the  proofs 
of  his  goodness  in  his  inimitable  condescension  to  the 
very  meanest   of    his  wprks — they   perceive  that   "   h« 
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openeth  hh  hand^  and  filleth  all  things  living  with  plen- 
teousness/'  and  that  in  the  wise  and  measured  dixtri- 
bution  of  bis  bounty,  the  interests  of.  the  meanest  reptile 

are  not  disregarded the  union  of  such  majesty  and 

goodness  excites  their  adoration — and  thus  it  is^  that  they 
improve  by  the  voice  of  God  in  the  creation  They 

also  hear  his  voice  in  the  public  judgments  and  mercies 
of  their  country — nor  do  they  hear  it  as  idle  and  ucicon- 
ccrncd  spectators  of  what  is  doing — but  conscious  that 
their  own  individual  conduct,  must  every  moment  con- 
tribute to  the  first  or  the  last — they  fall  prostrate  before 
the  supreme  Manager,  beseeching  him  to  grant  the'm  his 
assistance  to  act  their  parts — and  then  rise  to  do  the  bu- 
siness he  has  assigned  them  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world  ■  ■  They  also  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  their 
own  providential  circumstances— -in  their  remorse, 
secret  warnings,  and  attractions  to  virtue — in  the  many 
known  instances  of  their  preservi||An  from  sin  and 
danger — and  in  the  solid  satisfactioD  wbicb  tbej  derire, 
firom  the  practice  of  those  lessons,  which  he  has  taught 
them  in  the  first  volumes  of  his  law.* 

In  addition  to  the  above ;  many  members  of  bis  uni- 
versal church,  are  favoured  with  the  most  important 
external  revelation,    which  has  been  yet  made  to  the 

world This  they  value  as  a  repository   of  the   most 

sacred  instruction,  and  when  put  into  their  hands  by  the 
same  divine  Providence  which  instructed  them  in  the  first 
volumes  of  bis  law— they  not  only  perceive  (he  traces  of 

*  Creation  and  Providence. 
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all  which  <^ey  bad  read  before-^but  such  a  plan  of  re- 
4e(nption9  and  such  incalculable  treasures  of.  grace  for 
man — as  their  infant  capacities  are  overwhelme^d  even  to 
'tlimk  of  ■■<ind  here  indeed  with  an  increase  of  profit^ 
they  hear  his  voice  of  free  grace  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  rejoice.  •         • 

But  farther-r-Many  members  of  thi^  universal  church, 
are  not  only  led  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  great  salvation 
as  at  a  distance-— but  to  travjail  in  bii^h,  until  it  is  brought 
forth  in  them— •Delivered  from  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  they  feel  only  the  easy  and  gentle  yoke  of  the 
gospel — -Christ  in  them  the  hope  of  glory,  makes  hard 
things  easy,  and  bitter  things  sweet — they  know  him  in 
whom  they  have  believed,,  in  all  the  various  relations  which 
he  bears  to  his  believing  children— they  are  no  longer  as 
the  'servants  of  God  at  a  distance  from  their  master, 
{Serving  him  in  the  outer  circles  of  his  church — but  by 
£sith  they  have  bj^dness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus — :aud  although  he  is  not  less  their 
kJBg,  their  judge  and  their  law-giver,  than  when  they 
served  him  as  at  a  distance— *yet  the  manifestation  of  his 
officQ3  of  mediator,  priest  aiicl  physician,  (which  mani* 
festation  has  increased,  with  every  increase  of  faith)  has 
so  Mplenished  their  hearts  with  divine  confidence,  and 
the  powers  and  affections  of  their  soul  with  love,  that 
henceforth 'the  hard  things  of  his  law  are  made  easy,  and 
the  thiogjs  which  in  their  weaker  and  more  remote  cha- 
racter were  bitter,  become  less  and  less  so,  patil  at  length 

I. 

they  are  even  made  sweet  to  their  taste —  Thus 

in  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  although  there  are  va- 

2  B  2 
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nous  degreed  of  perfectiooi  resulting  from  vaiioos  mes- 
anres  of  light  and  knowledge — ^yet  there  beitigr  bot  one 
supreme  object,  aod  one  ruling  principle,— its  unity  is 
preser%'ed — nor  do  1  hesitate  to  beliere,  that  all  who  fear 
God  and  work  righteousness  (according  to  tlie  best  com- 
prel)en:»ion  which  they  have  of  thase  duties)  are  members 
of  his  church — notwithstanding  they  may  be  seperated 
from  each  other  by  a  diversity  of  creeds  and  Formalities, 

which  atFoct  not  these  ruling   principles If    however 

we  deliberately  and  habitually  neglect  any  known  duty 
to  God,  our  neighbor  or  ourselves — and  much  more  so  if 
we  rebel  a>rainst  his  authority — we  cannot  upon  an  im- 
partial examination  of  our  hearts,  pronounce  ourselves 

the  most  disUnt  members  of  his  church ^If  favoured 

irith  the  gift  of  repentance,  we  deplore  our  inBdelity 
jnd  return — through  the  fulness  of  mercy  which  there  i 
in  Jesus,  such,  whether  they  are  near  or  afar  off,  will 
find  a  door  of  admission  opened  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
grace — for  I  hesitate  not  to  believe,  and  that  upon  the 
best  authority — that  many  know  Jesus  in  his  redeeming 
influences,  who  have  not  yet  received  the  volume  of  his 
written  law  If  any  suppose  the  mode  of  exteosioa 

maintained  in  these  pages,  injurious  to  the  church  of 
Christ — I  ask  such  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Rom. 
iii.  29— <^  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?  U  he  not 
also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes  of  the  Gentiles  also** — ^I  ask 
them,  whether  the  twelve  Apostles,  when  isnder  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  before  th6y  comprehended  the  mys« 
^ery  of  his  divine  nature,  were  or  were  not  members  of 
hh  cliurch  ?    and  if  the  former,  why  should  any  now  be 
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excluded  from  the  same  privilege  who  fear  God  and. 
work  righteousness?  the  contrary  opinion  appears  to 
me  to  derogate  from  the  divinity,  and  universality  of  his 
dominwuy  whom  it  is .  the  christian's  glory  and  conso- 
Uition  to  believe,  ^'  is  God  over  all  blessed  .for  ever."* 

From  these  observations  supported  by  scripture  autho- 
rity,  I  think  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  tabernacles  of 
clay,  in  which  the  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
walk  and  move  during  the  days  of  their  probation ;  are 
neither  to  be  found  in  one  place  i  nor  yet  amongst  people 
of  one  TMiw^r—tho).  opposite  sentiment,  is  as  opposite  to 
scripture  and  reason,  as  it  is  to  the  doctrine  of  these 
pages-^ — For  first  there  are  indisputably  in  every  chris- 
tian community  persons,  who  fear  God  and  work  righ- 
teousness. 

But  ^^  those  who  fear  God  and  work  righteousness,  are 
accepted  of  him" — Therefore  are  members  of  his 
church — This  conclusion  will  appear  obvious,  if  we  con- 
sider that  thosQ  who  thus  ^'  fear  and  work/^  cannot  be 
selrvanta  of^  Belial — ^for  Satan  never  promotes  the  interests 
pf  righteousness — iot  as  our  Saviour  said  Matt^  xii.  25 
26-T-^^  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself. is  broilgbt. 
to  desolation,  and  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided,, 
against  himself:  bow  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  ?" 

On  the  other  hand,  in  most  visible  churches,  the 
minor  at  least,  and  in  some  the  major  number,  briog 
forth  fri^ts  of  open  debauchery  and  licentiousness — ^are 
palpably  carried  by  their  lusts  (those  powerful  instru- 

*  See  Actsxviii.  10. 
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mentsr  of  Satanj  down   the  stream  of  ruin-^white  mauy. 
who  are  not  thos  betrayed  into  excess^  are  to  cbeir  joufa 
misery,  and  the^mii^ry  of  others,  consamed  by  maligw 
nant   passions  and   corroding  cares — ^now  in    whatever 
church  these  are   the   preyailing  character;    scripeovcfy. 
reason  and   common   sense,  conspire  to  instruct  us,  that 
bow  many  priests  and  sacraments  soever  be  found  within 
it ;  since  they  hare  not  had  efficacy  to  purge  from  it  even 
the  grosser  stains — that  hence  it  is  not  in  the  roajov  sense 
a  church  of  Christ,  whose  spirit  the  moment  it  begins  to 
operate,  begins  also  to  purify  ;  and  whdse  institmions  in 
the  hands  of  his  servants,  mttst  hare  the  same  tendency— - 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  spirit  of  -Christ  wilt  co-operat^ 
itk  any  risible  or  extensive  i^Meaaum  with  institutions  re. 
pugnant  to  his  will ;  although  in  condescension  to  sincere 
souls  bound  by  their  weakness  to  these  institutions,  he 
may  visit  them  through  the  corrupt  mass ;    and  eveo 
extract  from  the  most  abominable  idolatry  its  potsooottar 
sting ;  but  with  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  the 
leprosy  of  superstition  and  iriekednessy  shall  not  only 
pierce  to  the  marrow  of   their  religious  constitution ; 

but  'shall   be   the  conspicttotrs  covering  of  their   cba» 
racter. 

I  hope  it  is  now  made  manifest  to  the  impartial  reader^ 
that  heaven  is  impartial  in  its  dealings  with  mankind — 
that  it  never  (f^ith  reverence  be  it  spoken)  acted  the  cai- 
pricrous  part,  which  Jews,  Calvinists  and  Romanists 
would  make  appear — that  its  controversy  never  was  with 
mep ;  but  with  evil — this  the  divine  justice  will  pursue 
to  the  end  of  time  wherever  it  existB~and*  what  Justice 
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determines,  Omnipptence  wilt  execute In  vain  do 

the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  trace  their  succession  to  St. 
Peter:  If  he  held  his  authority  by  virtue  of  the  power 

• 

and  immediate  appointment  of  Christ,  in  vatn  do  any 
lay  claim  to  the  same  authority  by  virtue  of  an  ontward 
descent,  although  it  might  be  as  regular  as  the  descent 
of  the  Jews  from  Abraham ;  lest  the  claims  of  such  to 
the  peculiar  favour  of  God,  or  title  of  only  true  church, 
prove  equally  futile  with  the  claims  of  that  people. 

As  to  Peter  having  received  from  his  Master  the  keys 
of  the  kingdojn  of  heaven,  with  ppwer  to  bind  and  loose 
the  sins^of  mankind — I  answer  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  holy  man,  endued  with  divine  power  and  atuho-* 
rity^  and  sent  fotth  upon  a  mission  of  such  importance 
as. Peter's,  should  be  qualified  to  co-operaA^  with  the 
Deity  in  binding  and  loosing  the  tins  of  mankind-  ■  ■■ 
Peter's  own  state  and  character  was  90  far  establithed  on 
the  side  of  God  after  the  day  of  Pentecost'^**— t-(and  no 
doubt  he  continued  upon  the  whole  to  grow  and  4ncrea^^ 
in  light,  knowledge  and  perfection)— as  to  render  (be 
power  and  authority  witb  which  he  was  invested,  a  ^£t 
of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  to  the  chriatian 
church— we  hear  of  iis  being  frequently  exercised  in  acts 
of  beneficence  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  but  seldom 
in  acts  of  sudden  punishment  and  severity— ^but  iio'^r  in 
opposition  to  the  divine  willy  or  for  the  gratiiicati.pn  of 
his  own  passions — the  death  of  Aonanias  and  Sapphira 
are  the  most  awful  examples  recorded  in  sacred  history, 
of  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  power — and  as  this  tendtd 
to  spread  a  general  terror  of  sin-^t  was  an  act  of  ^ercy 
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1^  toe  cn-^rc.i  i.:  'tc'^^  al'hoa 'M  a  subiect  of  iust  lamen- 
*A:ion  on  acconr.t  or  trie  uortappy  indmdaals,  who  were 
rbas  cue  off  anezpcctctiij  io  the  exercise  of  fraud  and 

dissicnuiatieo ^Ve  hear  of  Simon   Magus   being 

ptinished  vith  ti\\i:'^p.t<^  b;~  the  saaac  apoi»tle,  for  a  crime 
not  disaia: liar  !o  riiose  cf  Annanias  and  Sapphira — bat  in 
order  tbat  tbc  coctor»  of  the  Uomish  church,  or  ftfaeir 
supreme  rre.s:c — prove  to  tiif:  sa^iafaction  of  others,  that 
ihey  are  the  successor^  of  Sc.  Peter — let  them  first  shew 
forth  the  rirtaes  of  bis  character — and  next  his  pofver 
and  authority — but  if  they  have  neittier  to  produce — ho«r 
can  impartial  persons  with  the  Bible  before  them,  do  any 
thing  more  than  pity  and  pray  for  them  while  they 
perceive  so  little  of  St.  Peter's  power  reoiaiBing^— as  that 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  with  divers 
sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  are  leading  prierts  and  people 
for  the  most  part  captive,  in  defiance  of  the  seven  sacr^* 
ments,  and  all  the  other  numerous  institotions  with  whicA 
their  chnrch  abounds  ■    To  ay  more   npoo   this 

subject  is  useless,  for  the  error  I  encoanter  appears  to  me 

so  obvious,  as  nearly  to  refute  itself 1  shall  therefoce 

proceed  to  wind   up  this  piece  with  coodusive  obser« 
vations  on  the  doctrine  of  reprobation. 

CONCLUSfVE  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   DOCTRINE   OP   REPRO- 
BATION  DIVERSITY    OF    GIFTS  AND  STATIONS,     COIT^ 

SISTFNT  WITH   UNIVERSAL  LOVE. 

The  horrible  doctrine   of   eternal    reprobation   by   a 
decree,  seems  so  contrary  to  oar  ideas  of  justice  and 
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mercy,  those  essential  attributes  of  the  Deity  ;  that  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  proceeded  from  being 
io  a  stare  of  probation  ;  for  I  shall  not  insult  the  regions 
of  purity  by  supposing  that  it  was  ever  forged  there-*- 
in  fact  it  seems  the  proper  and  consistent  production  only 

of  devils The  Calvinists  I  believe  in  their  defence 

of  this  doctrine  assert ;  that  it  would  be  no  injustice  in 
the  Almighty  to  manifest  his  mercy  to  a  part  of  mankind, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings— 
God  being  the  fountain  of  happiness;  the  privation  of 
his  presence  by  a  decree,  without  any\  regard  to  the 
creatures  abuse  or  improvement  of  his  gifts,  would  really 
be  such  conduct,  as  men  would  condemn  in  one  another 
and  <;annot  be  atiributaifd  to  a  pure  and  holy  Being,  with- 
out bIaspbeipy.--for  who  will  say — that  He  who  requires 
us  to  use  the  several  measures  of  power  committed  to  us, 
with  justice  and  mercy,  who  arejnfirm  creatures  ;. would 
himself  a  being  of  perfect  justice  and  mercy,  act  a  con- 
trary part. 

We  can  reconcile  it  to  our  ideas  of  these  attributes^ 
that  the  Almighty  should  appoint  to  some  higher,  and  to 
some  lower  mansions  in  his  eternal  kingdom^  John  xiv.  2. 
even  asin  his  church  and  in  the  world,  there  arediversities of 
gifts  and  stations,  to  which  althougli  greater  and  lesser  de- 
greesof  honor  are  attached, yet  no  inherent  happiness — this 
qpust  result  from  something  beside  the  station  itseff,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  misery  of  some  potentates,  and 
the  happiness  of  some  peasants ;  and  which  has  been  well 
described  by  the  celebrated  poet,  in  the  following  lines 
of  bis  Essay  on  Msln. 
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**  Order  is  heav'n's  first  law,  this  once  confest. 
Some  arc,  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest. 
More  rich,  more  wise — but  who  infers  from  bence. 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense.*' 

The  temporal  happiness  therefore  of  the  king,  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  exalted  station  he  is  deputed  to  611 ; 
but  in  the  suitableness  of  this  station  to  his  mind,  and  in 
feeling  hiniseif  possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  fill  it ;  and  precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
peasant — health  of  body,  contentment  of  mind^  and  the 
plainest  necessaries  of  life,  constitute  his  happiness — 
possessing  these,  he  has  not  an  anxious  thought— -be  does 
not  sigh  after  royalty — on  the  contrary,  if  put  in  pos- 
session of  it,  he  would  soon  lose  his  happiness,  because 
destitute  of  those  princely  qualifications,  which  are  re- 
quisite to  fill  it  with  honor  ;  and  yet  who  will  say,  thai  he 
is  less  happy  than  the  other. 

The  whole  of  these  circumstances  throw  Jight   upon 
those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  a  peculiar 
election  to  glory ;  and  which  rightly  understood,  by  no 
means  destroy  the  numerous  assertions  of  God's  universal 
love,  amongst  which  may  be  numbered  the  lestimonj^, 
that  he  is  just  and  equal  in  all  his  ways* — for  this  equality 
is  peculiarly  made  manifest,  by  his  placing  ultimate  hap- 
piness within  the  reach  of  every  creature,  however  di- 

*  In  the  book  of  Ezekiel  xviii.  25.— there  is  the  follc^ing 

l^ssage — "  Yet  ye  say,  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal - 

Hear  now  O  house  of  Israel ;  Is  not  mi/  way  equal  ?  Are  not 
your  ways  unequal  ?"— So  then  the  inequality  was  in  ifae  house 
of  Israel,  and  not  in  the  Lord  ;  and  may  not  the  same  be  said  of 
the  hoase  of  Calvin  ? 
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versified  their  station  in  the  visible  or  invisible  world-— 
many  superstitions  and  .iiDmoral  practices  however,  which 
iiave  the  sanction  of  custom  in  those  countries  as  yet 
unvisited  by  gospel  light,  furnish  a  strong  presumptive 
argument  in  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  gospel; 
and  the  state  of  society  in  those  spots  of  Christendopi, 
where  it  has  Iq  any  tolerable  measure  prevailed,  confirm 

the  observation In  tfaift  respect,  the  professors  of 

Christianity,  may  be  said  to  have  received  ten  talents  for 
improTement-*^the  Jews  five,  and  the  poor  Heathens  one ; 
such  of  the  latter  as  improve  their  one  tident ;  and  sOich 
*  tlieir  have  been  ;  wiil  not  be  conddmned  to  the  portion, 
that  mbny  in  tHjbse  enlightened  comitries  have  to  dread, 
where  the  peculiar  boonty  of  heaven,  is  by  most  of  us 
so  frequentl^y,  and  so^conspicuoasl]^  abused. 

I  shall  conclude  the  whole  of  my  observations  bu  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation,  with  a  few  quotations  from  ibm 
works  of  some  of  its* early  advocates. 

^^  God  (saith  Be^a)  ha^h  predestinated,  not  only  unto 
damnation;  but  also  unto  the  causes,  of  it,  wlloi«6oever 

he  saw  meet^ **  II^  is  c^tain.(Baiib  Zanehius)  ttiat 

God  is  the  first  cause  of  obdurattoDf^-^BeprQbates  are 
bAd  so  fast,  undler  Gdd's  Almigbty  iiecree,  tb»t  they 
cannot  but  sin  and  peri^sh"^  ■  '  ■  ■  ^^  God  (taith  Zuiii-r 
glius)  movet^h  the  robber  to  kill ;  he  killeth,  God  forcing 
him  thereunto'^— *—i—"  Reprobate  persons  (saith  Pid* 
castor)  are  absoluMly  ordained  to  this<  two-fold  end,  to 
undergo  everlasting  pfMiisfaciient,  and  necessarily  to  sin  ; 
and  therefore  to  sin  y-  that  they  fi»jr  be  ytisily  '  piw 
nishcd."  \-.  ■  ■  r  -u.. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

■ 

TO   THE  CHRISTIANS  WdOSE   PRINCIPLES  WERE   ASALIZED 

IN   THE   FOREGOIKG. 

I  tbir;k  it  necessary  after  the  uoequivocal  declanUion 
of  mv  seotiments  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  certuo 
principles,  received  and  acted  upon  in  the  rdigiona 
xTorld  ;  to  speak  a  littSe  of  the  moral  prineipUy  which  I 
conceive  should  influence  ooen  of  opposite  fkith^  in  their 
persona}  intercourses. 

Mv   sentiment   (derived    from   reason— from   experi- 
ence— and  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the  gospd)  is-— 
that  such  persons,  shonU  be  jready  at  all  timts  to  render 
each  other  every  kind  of  personal  service— -that   they 
should  not  meiely  observe   those   roles  of   politeness, 
which  are  freqoendj'  the  cover  of  keen  and  unvcortfay 
purposes — but  that  they  should  in  reality  be  ever  readj 
to  serve  each  other,  from  a  principle  of  gospel  love, 
and  human  affection— They  may  be  construned  even 
fy  these y  to  expose  the  evil  tendency  of  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  erroneous  principles — but  diey  can  never  be. 
constrained  by  the  smallest  measure  of  either,  to  witlu 
hold  their  oflices  of  charity  from  those  who  dissent    from 
them  ;  much  less  can  they  from  a  principle  of  charity  or 
philanthropy — wound  a  merely  theological  adversary,  in 
his  life,  liberty,  or  other  natural  inlerests — although  I 
once  heard  the  lanrfulness  of  doing  so^  maintained  by  a 
person  called  a  clergyman — and  too,  too  often,  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  has  furnished  us  with  proofs,  that  the 
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xdv'ocates  of  this  doctrine,  have  not  entertained  it  a»  a 
mere  speculative  principle. 

I  ha^e  explained  my  sentiments  of  several  distinguish* 

ing  principles  of  Calvinists  and  Roman  Catholics  freely— 

.  I  expect  the  consequences  ;  but  I  do  not  repent  what  I 

"^'have  written it  is  not  long  since  the  public  have  had 

a  specimen  of  the  theological  weapons,  with  which  some 
christians  fight*-— but  the  life  of  every  man  is  in  the  hand 

of  God 1  h^ve  no  manner  of  pique  against  the  men, 

whose  principles  I  have  analized-.. I  respect  every  truly- 
pious,  arid  every  humane  and  liberal  Catholic,  in  his 
indi^ridual  capacity.«.(I  am  well  aware  there  are,  many 

such  up  and  down)  but  I  do  not  respect  their  system 

I  think  it  is  the  most  remote  of  any  I  know  from  the 

truth  of.  Christianity the  doctrine  of  reprobation  as 

held  byTlle  Calvinists,  appears  to  me  the  next  injurious  to 
society — but  it  is  accompanied  by  several  valuable  pjin- 
ciples— nor  is  the  Romish  religion  so  entirely  corrupt,  as 
to  be  wholly  wlthovit  them. 

Biit  the  'ehief  object  of  this  advertisement,  was  to 
publish  the  ti'tith  o(  my  private  feelings,  toward :  the 
jpieirsontf  of  these  whose  principles  I  have  examined-<!^ihey 
Wre  feeiihgs.of  perfect  benevolence— -^-but-let. not  the 
'Reader  ii^agine,  that  I  afti  going  to  write  my  own  pane- 
gyric-—nothing  more  remote  from  my  thoughts-^I  claim 
not  the  least  merit  in  the  sentiments  which  I  feel  toward 


*  The  pablicr  papers  have  furnished  us  with  an  instance  of 
tbw;  in  the  aarrow  escape  which  two  Methodist  Missjoo^ies 
had  fr9m  being  murdered,  near  Porturana,  in  the  province  ot 
C6ttfta\)ght;'  "^     " "  V  .. 
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those  men-^hey  are  sehtinienis  natural  to  every  man, 
who  has  no  interest  of  his  ovyn  to  serve— —this  is  not 
the  case  of  those  whose  principles  I  have  examioed-^— - 
many  of  them  have  what  is  commonly  called ,  good 
places — and  these  places  are  dependent  upap  the  system 
which  supjjorts  thera— Kvery  attack  upon  the  system, f|| 
is  consequently  an  attack  upon  the  interests  of  qaan-y 
individuals ;  and  hence  the  passions  of  many  individuaU 
are  aroused — and  hence  calumnies,  backbttings,  mock- 
eries,  and  even  robbery  and  blood I  am  not  barba- 
rous enough  to  feel  unmoved  at  such  a  train  of  evils ; 
nor  yet  sufficiently  inhunum,  to  feel  indifferent  about 
the  social  interests. of  my  fellow  men — I  would  promote 
these  interests  if  it  were  in  my  power,  in  a  way  confer- 
mable  to  reason  and  public  safety — ^but  this  is  not  (he 
work  of  a  private  individual — it  lyes  with 41*  higher 
power. 

My  principles  would  lead  me  to  set  and  embrace  these 
men,  if  my  affections  met  with  a  correspondent  princi- 
ple— ^they  would  absolutely  ineUne  me,  to  opeomy 
house  to  them  if  they  were  virtuous^  strangers,  and  ^w 
to  ward  off  the  blow,  which  might  desc^od  to  iq^ure 
them'  I  would  respect  their  good  qualities;  and  ^^ 

if  I  felt  the  power,    would  pray,  that  their  difficulties  ^jjp 
might  be  removed  by  such  means^  as  might  produce 
the  least  affliction  ;  and  finally  that  they  might  be  restc 
red  to  society,  in  a  character  worthy  of  them  as  men, 
citizens  and  christians. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  in  a  social  way,  ^enjoyed 
a  more  sublime  s^ti!»faction  in  my  life,  than  mc^  lu  isQtti^ 
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pany   with  a  Catholic  Clergyman   atid  tvro  ^Methodist 

Missionaries -the  novelty  of  such  society  might  have 

heightened  the  enjoyment — but  the  perfect  harmony  and 
good  humour^  with'  which  the  parties  disputed  on  the 
diiferetit  points  of  doetrinc,  which  divide  the  'English 
and  Romish  churches,  was  really  admirable — Oh  Gan- 
ganelli !  I  have  not  forgotten  tbae  ; — and  much  do  ! 
apprehend,  that  if  thy  successors  fod  their  follower"^ 
since,  had  trod  in  thy  footsteps,  that  you  would  have 
goue  near  to  tread  down  the  notion  of  your  Antichristian 
church — Thou  commencerd  the  destruction  of  this  senti- 
ment, but  too  many  of  them  alas !  have  revived  and  cstci> 
blished  it.  *  , 

-  I  ani  not  vain  enough  to  suppose,  that  any  sentiment 
of  mine,  however  true ;  can  effect^any  alteration  in  the 
established  ofder  of  things  The  sentiments  of 

men  who  were  the  acknowledged  ofades  of  finerring 
truth^  remain  in  our  possession,  atid  produce  47Tit  partial 
iiffedts — AiVd  why?  Because  ouir  pksbions  and  iriterests 
tiE^maifn  flils6,  and  oppose-  them— ^Wc  cannot  -toake  otir- 
telves'what  we -would  ^irti'^<^*b6ld  to  take  up,  (irtn  to 
&itstm&'^he  eoiMedrated  tross'^-^patient  in  afflietiony  WM>- 
"derMe  in  p^osperitj*,  ready  to  repay  injuries  with  kiftd- 
•Jiess  ■■  active  in 'all  good  services — how  then  can  we  pro* 
duce  these  ^trttres  in  o^thersi^ — Are  we  then  to  sit  down 
and  ite  nothing  ?--i-No — we  are  to  make  the  best  approach 

•we  dte  toward  thcse-vrntfes- We  may  tfot  be  able 

to  row  agaiinst  wind  and  tide — but  we  may  sail  when  the 
wind  favours  us— WQ.pay  not  Imve  influence  with  men 
to  put  away  the  poison  which  is  consuming  them— but  we 
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may  ezprew  our  sentiments  of  its  noxious  qualitj-— *^we 
may  be  still  less  successful  in  persuading  Uiem,  that 
conformity  to  the  law,  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
Gody  is  the  true  secret  of  happiness-^— —but  we  may 
labor  to  bring  ourselves  and  others  to  this  standard^  by  im» 
proving  the  opportunities  he  has  given  us,  in  appiicatioo 
for  his  pardoning  mercy,  his  preserviug  power,  and 
grace  so  to  regulate  our  conversation  and  example, 
as  that  all  who  are  not  on  the  Devil's  side,  may  see  soaie- 
thing  in  them  to  admire.  Our  propensity  by 

nature,  is  to  take  from  each  other,  poison  which  destroys 
or  flattery  which  intoxicates — they  arfe  sure  of  beiofj^ 
universally  acceptable  to  the  world,  who  have  the  largest 
portion  of  these  wares,  and  know  how  to  administer 
them  with  superior  grace ! — but  the  man  who  presumes 
to  present  us  with  that  intellectual  bread,  which  produ- 
ceth  health  and  vigour  in  the  social  body— naust  be  our 
•nemy — a  troublesome  and  impertinent  fSfiUow— *an  Bxcfi 
hypocrite — or  any  thing  but  a  sinner  fleeiog  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  laboring  to  bring  bis  feUow  simiers 
with  him  to  the  heavenly  shore-— —Alas  \  we  alyvay s  feel 
ourselves  insulted  by  those  blind  ^ggars,  whose  eyed 
have  been  opened* — ^We  cannot  bear  the.impertiDeoce 
of  those  fellows,  informing  us  of  prospects  which  they 
see  at  a  distance— <ind  they  have  so  seldom  wealth  or  raok^ 
or  regal  authority  to  recommend  them,  that  mankind 
must  be  endowed  both  with  patience  and  philosophy,  to 
suffer  them  to  live! 

*  John  ix.  )«. 
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APPARENT  EVIL  PRODUCTIVE  OF  REAL  (^OOD. 

Is  it   not  astonishing  hovir  bonds  and  imprisonments, 
disappointments  and   death,    have   been    pregnant  with 

blessings  to  mankind-^ Could  reason  discover,  that  the 

seeds  of  knowledge  and  happiness  were  ever  generated  in 
such  dark  regions,  did  not  experience  resuUing  from 
matter  of  fact  lend  her  assistance — from  hence  we  mr»y 
calculate,  that  blessings  unfathomable  by  the  feeble 
powers  of  man,  have  been  generating  in  the  troubled 
womb  of  time  since  its  formation — and  which  nothing  at 
this  side  eternity,  save  divine  rcvdation  can  deivelope ; 
fttld  that  perhaps  but  partially,  on  account  of  the  frailty 

of  our  nature Who  would   suppose,  that  Abraham, 

&n  exile  by  the  command  of  God,  should  become  a 
mighty  prince  P-^-Who  that  met  hitn  withput  Me  foot  of 

I 

territory,  would  dream  of  his  being  Afterwards  sufficiently 
fK>werful,  to  rescue  Lot  and  his  family  ftcm  the  unite.<l 
Ibices  of  seven  kings,  who  led  them  captive — and  that 
(be  son  of  bis  old  age,  whom  for  a  trial  of  his  failfh  he 
httd  recieiv^  a  comt)[vand  to  destroy,  should  be  restored 
to  bini^by  the  same  divine  authority,  to  become  the  fdixhef 
of  a  great  and  mighty  nation  ?-^Who  that  saw  Joseph  in 
pri^t^y  would  suspect  him  to  be  kept  tbere,  for  the  pre- 
servatioi!  of  bis  father^s  houWfrom  famine  ;  and  for  this 
and  other  providentiar reasons,  raisod* almost  to  the  throne 
of  £gypt? — ^Wbo  th^  saw. Moses  a  child  in  tbe  ark  of 
btilfushes  by  tbe  water  sidib,  would  suppose  him  the  des- 
tincd  detiverei*  of  bis  countrymen  from  Egyptian  slavery, 
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and  the  lawgiver  of  a  mighty  nation  ?-^Who  that  in  tht 
commencement  of  Christianity,  saw  the  powers  of  tke 
world  united  against  it,  couTd  calculate  by  unassisted 
reason,  its  triiunph  over  those  powers  without  sword  or 
shield  ?  And  who  that  saw  it  in  possession  of  these  latter^ 
by  the  same  light  could  calculate  its  corruption,  and 
decline  ? — So  feeble  are  the  powers  of  man,  and  yet  it  i» 
upon  those  powers  alone,  that  he  usually  dependetb  for 
wisdom  to  direct,,  and  for  ability  to  execute  what  be  UD- 

dertaketh but  to  proceed — who  that  groaned   under 

the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  system ;  could  then  foresee^ 
that  the  celebrated  crusades  of  their  masters,  would  lay 
the  foundations  of  liberty,  and  confer  upon  Europe^  arts, 
sciences,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  cities  ?— 'And  who 
could  foresee,  that  the  religious  persecutions  of  Europe, 
would  open  a  door  for  the  introduction  of  the  pure 
gospel  into  America;  and  that  the  deapised  objects  of 
persecuting  scorn,  %ing  from  their  native  coantry, 
should  carry  in  their  right  hand  the  tidings  of  life  and 
immortality,  and  in  their  left,  the  blessings  of  civilised 
prosperity  and  social  happiness  ? — It  experienced  in  every 
possible  acceptation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phecy — **  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  grow  up  the  fir-tree, 
and  instead  of  the  briar,  the  myrtle-tree,  and  it  shall 
be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  theft 
shall  not  be  cut  off."  Thus  it.  has  ever  been  the 

misfortune  of  human  nature,  to  reject  with  contempt  the 
remedy  of  its  own  miseries)  and  to  undervalue  the  bless- 
ings it  has  in  possession,  until  it  is  brought  to  £eel  their 
value  and  importance — In  the  mean  time,  the  temporary 
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eyils  of  ignorance  and  persecuting  zeal,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles ;  are  made  the  instruments  of  propagating 
from  country  to  country,  the  glad  tidingsof  the  gospel, 
and  of  conferring  upon  the  most  barbarous  nations,  not 
only  the  sublime  hopes  Qf  a  happy  futurity,  but  the  bless- 
ings of  moral  and  social  order. 


OF  HAPPINESS  OR  THE  CHIEF  GOOD. 

Happiness  is  the  goal  to  which  every  one  is  hastening-; 
but  alas;  how  few  arrive  at  it — it 'is  the  Deity  which 
claims  universal  homage ;  but  most  men  are  deceived  by 
phantoms  of  innumerable  hues  and  fonns,  which  flit  before 
the  imagination,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  road 
of  life,  having  tfie  garb  and  aspect  of  pleasure — thoir 
entertainments  are  various,  according  to  the  passions  of 
men — but  after  having  been  pursued  with  avidity,  and 
Embraced  as  the  supreme  good ;  ihey  all  leave  a  sting 
behind  them,  called  disappdinifnefU-'^^''^These  spectres 
delikle  the  human  species  by  a  power  which. they  posses^, 
of  entering  at  pleasure,  into  the  secret  chambers  of  each' 
man's  imagery ;  and  from  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
Mol  he  adores,  can  assume  the  exact  form!  and  colour 
that  will  cafcdh  his  affections  Perhaps  we  may  be 

oristafcen  in  supposing^  that  a  plii.ciity  of  spectres,  ar« 
c6ncerned  in  the  performance  pf  this  comic-tragedy—. — 
The  powers  of  transformation  vested  in  a  single  phantom, 
might  mislead  creatures  of  our  limited  knowledge,  into 
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tiiK  error One  mightr  spirit  of  error  and   dekniiMi 

BtT  poMibly  pervade  this  norM  of  mind  and  matter; 
and  alrhoc'^h  direr^ined  in  its  appearances,  its  object 
may  be  one — to  retain  men  in  their  native  ignorance  of 
•iie  c*- !ef  ^oc'i ;  i-'i  rr,  t:  !^  end  it  is  necessary,  that  the 
«pectrc  !»hci:Id  perpetually  allure  them  to  the  streams  of 
•eaiporiry  p'tisarc — t!  a:  if  possible,  their  access  lo  the 
♦cun^ain  of  <.:■.-,•::.;'  safe:y  an  J  deliglir,  may  be  prevented , 
iu\\\\  they  arj  r.-ialiy  plu'izea   '\'\   the   ocean    of  eterrml 

sorrow for   \\.\s   spiri:   cr  J  elusion    (which  has    long 

since  presumed  t^  erect  '\\<z\i  in'o  an  independent  Deity) 
is  not  igncratst,  that  supernatural  light,  once  breaking 
is  with  its  genuine  reful^^ence  upon  the  soul  of  man, 
discovers  to  the  view,  and  readers  hateful  and  ridicnloas 
its  multiplied  impostures — and  hence  to  use  a  common 
metaphor  in  conversation,  no  stone  is  left  an  turned  by 
it,  to  divert  man  from  the  improvemeat  of  his  nature  ; 
by  representing  to  him  as  the  supreme  good — temporary 
and  short  lived  pleasures. 

To  this  end  it  will  sometimes  start  into  the  form  of  a 
magnificent  building,  and  will  take  the  owner*a  bumiUty 
in  return — at  others  it  will  assame  that  of  a  Venus  or 
Adonis  ;  and  by  these  instruments,  will  rob  the  victims 
of  its  seduction,  of  their  reason  and  their  peace  ■  ■  To 
the  avaricious,  it  will  condescend  to  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  little  ore  beautifully  molded  ;  and  by  a  strange  sort 
of  enchantment,  wiU  strip  them  of  benevolence,  and  the 

power  of  doing  good ^To  the  votaries  of  Bacchus, 

ihe  appears  in  the  sparkling  bowl,  and  with  cheeks  of 
vcrmiUioD,  aad  a  fascinating  smile,  invites  them  to  drive 


away  sorrow,  until  having  stolen  from  the  dupes  of  her 
cunningi  the  power  of  governing  their  actions,  she  leads 
them  to  the  stew ;  and  when  there,  robs  them  of  their 
money  and  their  health ;  and  they  are  particularly  fa- 
voured, if  they  escape  with  life,  to  repent,  of  their 
<:redulity. 

Ifi  the  lower  walks  of  life,  the  spectre  will  stoop  to 
eptertain  the  imagination  of  the  village  Belle,  in  the 
variegated  hues  of  a  ribband ;  and  even  the  clown  is  not 

unnoticed  nor  unamused  by  its  vagaries ■ 

The  devotee  will  thank  God,  that  it  has  not  yet  ap- 
proached the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  ;  but  let  him  not  be 
overhasty  in  his  conclusion — for  not  to  mention  the  num. 
ber9  who  go  there  to  see,  and  to  be  seen  only ;  whose 
obvious  conduct  manifest  how  chearful  and  happy  they 
are  in  the  service  of  this  demon ;  matter  of  fact  obliges 
us  to  acknowledge,  that  thousands  bow  down  to  it  with 
the  most  heartfelt  devotion,  while  it  stands  before  tb^m 
in  the  pomp  of  heathenish  worship ;  in  the  insifignicant 
forms  of  an  antiquated  relique — a  cup  of  holy  water— a 
string  of  holy  stones— a  bundle  of  hply  bon^s— <.a  suit  of 
holy  yestpaents, — and  above  all— the  bodies  of  the  holy 
men  inside  of  them — as  if  all  which  the  Almighty  had 
created,  and  which  his  Son  had  redeemed,  were  not 
good'in  their  place,  without  the  finishing  stroke  of  these 
supernumerary  gods — monstrous  powers!  poor  sinners 
wpuld  indeed  look  up  to  you  with  incalculable  reverence ; 
if  they  did  not  perceive  without  the  help  of  ^  telescope, 
that  yoq  are  sinners  like  themselves !'  ■  ■  But  in  the 
decent  and  reformed  sanctuarid^,  where  this  pageantry 
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is  done  away ;  you  will  say  ^hat  here  at  least  the  dBOiofl 
of  delusion  has  found  no  footing—oAh  my  reformed 
brethren,  I  fear  the  phantom  will  lead  me  a  cbaod 
through  your  church  on  yonder  billf  to  the  still  more 
purified  meeting.house  below  it  in  the  valley  nothings 

\mi  grace  can  keep  it  out-.-for  close  your  doors  with  ever 
so  much  caution,  and  it  will  not  even  ask  the  kej  bole 
for  a  passage — One  cannot  always  tell  how  it  enters,  con^ 
sistent  with  the  doctrine:  *^  There  is  no  devil'* — bat 
truth  obliges  us  to  confess  our  belief,  that  even  when 
the  sons  of  God  meet  together,  whether  in  the  synago- 
gue or  the  social  party,  the  phantom  of  delusion  wiM 
sometimes  mix  with  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  caution  ; 
and  travelling  up  the  aisle  in  company  with  the  foreinest 
members,  will  seat  itself  on  ^Mhe  chief  seats  in  the  syna^ 
gogues,''  and  will  engross  to  itself,  '*  the  uppermost 
rooms  at  feasts'* — the  pleasure  which  these  distinguished 
members  will  derive,  from  the  dancings  of  the  phantom, 
in  the  various,  forms  of  posts  of  hmwwr^  ^^  chief  seais^ 
and  uppermost  roonnsi''  is  better  felt  than  expressed — but 
the  misfortune  is,  that  it  is  seldom  of  long  continuance  \ 
for  some  Mordecai  at  the  temple  gate,  may  chance  to 
break  the  charm  ;  or  if  the  honored  member  gets  home 
with  his  reverie  unbroken— the  news  of  a  daughter,  who 
has  ran  off  with  her  father's  footman ;  of  a  favourite 
child,  who  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill ;  of  a  ship  at  sea^ 
which  has  been  lost ;  or  even  a  much  slighter  misfortune, 
may  break  the  fascinating  charm  \  and  the  man  who  teb 
minutes  before,  was  exalted  like  a  demi-god  in  the  chief 
seat  of  the  assembly,  stands  aghast  with  his  mouth  open  \ 
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his  wig  vipon  tbe  floor ;  his  eyes  staring!  and  the  broken 
Uoks  of  his  delusion  in  scattered  fragments  about  bis  feet} 
Messed  faeayen,  how  metamorphosed  \  the  saint  has  lost 
his  seeses,  and  stands  on  the  floor  of  his  own  house,  a 
living  proof  of  the  short  lived  existence  of  all  worldly 
glory ! — he  brings  to  my  recollection  a  passage  in  that 
bjQok  which  never  deceived  any  ;  "  Yet  once  more,  I 
«hake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven  !^''  What,  is 
heaven  itself  to  be  thus  tumbled  abotrt  our  heels  ?  and 
are  its  sons  after  having  made  the  clouds  their  chariot, 
to  be  hurled  from  their  exalted  post,  among  the  (common 
mass  of  their  fellow  reptiles,  to  be  employed  with  them 
in  the  labors  of  the  field,  to  sufler  with  them  the  pains 
of  mortality,  and  to  receive  for  their  wages  the  food  of 
dogs  and  oxen,  in  exchange  for  the  exhilerating  nectar 
of  the  Gods?  yes,  this  degradatioa  i%  sometimes  their 
portion,  to  shew,  them  the  uncertainty  and  short  lived 
fiature  of  all  human  happiness ;  and  to  prepare  them  by 
true  humility,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  crown,  where  the 
highest  glory  will  be  derived  from  the  deepest  abasement, 
and  where  the  presence  of  the  Deity  \\x  bis  temple,  wil^ 
put  to  flight  the  spectres  of  false  pit«ia«ire,  having  eradir 
cated  its  perishable  fouodatioas,  and  establislaisd'  the 
building  upon  Himself' — p-Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
the  peace  of  God  flow  through  man  ^^  as  a  river,  and  his 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea*'— <-Theii  and  not 
till  then,  will  he  know,  what  the  ^^  chief  good'' 
meanetb — then  and  not  till  then,  from  bis  own  experir 
ence,  can' he  resolve  the  doubts  of  hetthen  philosophers 
aQ  this  subject — doubt^y  which  :jii  their  own  age  wQre 
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explained  by  David,  in  the  following  $bort  que»iion  and 

prayer *'  Who  will  shew  us  aUy  good  ? — Lord,  lift 

thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  ua"-^as  if  he 


said — *'  Lord,  the  li^rht  of  thy  countenance  is  the  chief 
good — the  source  from  whence  all  other  good^  are  de- 
rived**——and  thus  is  answered  in  one  short  aeqteaCei 
the  doubts  and  enquiries  of  heathen  philosopher$  on  this 
subject ;  and  if  experienced^  will  put  to  flight  the  fan-r 
tastic  forms  and  deceitful  pretensions  of  the  godde«aof 
pleasure. 


HOSPITALITY. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE  JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN   FEASTS 
AND  FIGURES  OF  THE  OLD  LAW. 


The  many  encomiums  passed  upon  the  virtue  of  hos- 
pitality in  Scripture,  render  it  a  little  surprizinf ,  that  it 
should  be  so  neglected  in  many  called  chrisdan  coun- 
tries— The  apostle  Paul's  exhortation  to  the  practice  of 
it,  is  in  very  strong  language,  ^'  Use  hospitality  one 
toward  another  without  grudging,  in  proportion  as  every 
man  has  received  the  gift,  so  minister  the  same  one  to 
another,  as  faithful  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God,  having  fervent   charity*'  I  have  sometimes 

wondered  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  diicipUDe  in  leligioug 
societies  to  have  feasts  of  love,  as  the 
had,  since  they  naturally^  promote  unioei  and  famish  op. 
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portuniiies  of    ihe   rnost  favourable  kind  for  profitable 

conversation "-It  is  a  little   remarkable,    that  mere 

men  of  the  world,  should  in  this  respect  shew  more  un- 
derstanding,  than  those  whose  views  extend  beyond  it-^ 
the  former  have  their  clubs  ;  but  where  are  the  feasts  of 
charity  among  the  christians? — Both  Jews  and  primitive 
christians  had  their  religious  and  social  feasts—^but  it 
should  seem  as  if  we  of  modern  times,  considered  these 
institutions  of  antiquity,  as, the  effects  of  folly  and 
superstition,  since  we  have  so  generally  abandoned 
them. 

The  duty  of  hospitality  is  no  doubt  regarded-  with 
veneration  in  some  countries,  and  practised  by  indi- 
viduals in  all — and  in  one  religious  society,  assemblies 
are  held  for  the  breaking  of  bread  ;  for  the  communi-. 
cation  of  religious  expedience  and  for  worship ;  whieh 
are  thought  by  many  to  be  the  most  profitable  oppor-> 
tunities  in  that  community.  The  christian  feasts  how- 
ever,  which  I  conceive  were  held  weekly  in  St.  Paul's 
time,^.and  which  seem  to  have  had  for  a  principle  object, 
the  promotion  of  fraternid  affection ;' appear  to  me  to 
have  been  modelled  upon  a  plan  somewhat  different  from 
these — because  I  learn  from  th^  apostle's  reproof  of  the 
inconvenient  liberties  taken  by  some  who  attended  them, 
that  at  least  opportunity  was  afforded  by  them  for  con-> 
siderahle  freciiom  of  communication  ;  and  which  within 
the  bouiids  of  temperance,  would  probably  htve  received 
no  reproof— *4he  modern  feasts  to  which  I  have  alluded^ 
appear  ta  me  to  be  more  limited  than  those  of  the  an- 
cient— p-Each  individual  for '^■ithe  mostpart^  expresses  a 
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few  wordsy  indicative  of  his  or  her  present  feelittgs,  and 
as  if  fearful  of  intemperance,  their  goTernors  provide  a 
beverage  which  they  are  sure  cannot  intoxicate— -a  little 
plain  water  only  ;  and  this  whh  a  bite  or  two  of  bread, 
about  once  in  three  moutlis,  constitutes  the  feast         The 
bread  is  cut  up  in   small  bits,  as  is.  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England  upon  sacramental  occasions — aiid  the 
whole  institution  as  it  is  conducted,  appearing  something 
central  between  this  and  the  religiously  social  feaats  of 
antiquity,   (although  truly   profitable,  and  attended  for 
the  most  part  with  an  amiable  simplicity  of  expreaaioD, 
and  at  times,  an   interesting  overflow  of  feeling,  calcu- 
lated to  affect  the  heart)  falls  nevertheless  in  my  view  of 
the  subject,  short  of  the  objects  to  be  answered,  by  the 
weekljf  convocation  of  cbristianS|  at  the  religiously  social 
meaL 

To  introduce  the  Jewish  feasts  as  objects  of  imitation 
to  chrisiianSf  may  appear  out  of  character,  as  those 
feasts  were  instituted  in  commemoratidn  of  events  ina- 
portant  to  the  Jewish  nation — ^and  it  may  be  otgected, 
that  the  feast  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  particular,  pointed 
at  an  event  of  importance,  which  the  christian  knows  has 
long  since  had  its  accomplishment — but  witboat  denying 
that  these  were  principal  objects  of  the  Jewish  feasts,  I 
maintain  the  reasonable  opinion ;  that  they  also  com- 
prehended another  important  one — namely — the  pro- 
motion  of  fraternal  love ;  and  that  this  unanswered^  the 
recollection  of  any  other  objects,  however  stupendous  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  could  have  had  but  little  iiv- 
iluence  upon  their  moral  character  My   design 
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here  is  not  to  preach  up  feasts  of  this  kind,  as  iostitutions 
indispensible  to  salvation,  nor  yet  as  objects  of  super- 
stitious regard  ;  but  as  instruments  to  promote  religious 
and  fraternal  affection,  and  every  species  of  useful  know- 
ledge— as  entertainments  which  might  form  a  junction 
between  the  objects  of  those  asseimblies  which  are  purely 
rational^^and  those  which  are  ex^usively  religious,  and 
which  might  be  so  constructed,  as  to  unite  the  advantages  mm 
ef  both ;  and  admit  into  their  circle,  religious  characters 
of  all  descriptions— -^all  who  were  seriously  disposed  to 
unite  in  the  religious  and  rational  exercises  of  the  place—* 
To  answer  the  design  of  such  an  institution,  there  should 
be  rules  of  order^  prescribing  to  each  half  hour  its  re- 
spective exercise---the  assembly  in  token  of  its  adoration 
of  the  supreme  Being,  should  commence  with  ^ome  act 
expressive  of  its  homage-— expressive  of  its  dependence, 
for  the  inspirations  of  wisdom,  upon  Him  who  is  its  foun- 
tain— and  it  should  certainly  conclude  in  thanksgiving, 
for  all  his  mercies ;  and  in  particular  for  this  opportunity 
which  the  Divine  Providence  had  furnished,  of  uniting  a 
certain  number  of  his  creatures  to  himself  and  to  each 
other,  by  the  ties  df  love  and  knowledge— ——The  in. 
termediate  spaces  might  be  spent  in  the  consideration  of 
religious  and  moral  subjects— principles  and  their  ten- 
dencies,  might  there  be  examined,  and  each  might  assist 
the  other  to  detect  those  sentiments  and  dispositions^ 
which  have  long  been  the  sources  of  misery  to  mankind— 
and  to  point  out  those,  which  by  their  piety  and  bene, 
volence,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  improve  the  religious 
ftnd  moral  character — the  e^^perience  of  each  individhal, 
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^vith  aoy  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life,  as  he  found 
freedom  to  communicate  them,  might  also  prove  to  the 

general  edification and  as  man  is  a  being  whose  bap* 

piness  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  state  of  his 
animal  spirits  ;  and  as  the  goodness  of  God   has  not  only 

0 

permitted,  but  appointed  him  subordinate  instrutneDts  of 
enjoyment — a  temperate  repast  would  operate  with  the 
■■  countenances  of  rational  beings  engaged  in  a  good  pur- 
suit, in  preparing  him  to  receive,  and  in  disposing  him 
to  communicate  instruction — and  as  on  the  one  band, 
intemperate  and  expensive  entertainments  should  be  prer 
eluded,  both  on  account  of  their  immorality,  and  their 
unsuitableness  to  the  circumstances  of  many — so  on  the 
other,  an  extreme  of  poverty  should  be  avoided,  as 
sometimes  proceeding  (when  not  the  effect  of  necessity) 
from  an  immoral  or  superstitious  principle;  fiqd  as  not 
having  an  adequate  influence  upon  the  animal  spirits  to 
prepare  them  for  the  post  which  they  must  necessarily 
take  in  such  an  association  ;  for  I  am  net  now  speiM^ipg  of 
the  duties  of  an  assembly  of  angels,  bat  of  mrn  i  i 
And  as  on  the  one  hand,  I  would  think  it  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  tjie  christian 
world,  to  revive  the  weekly  feasts  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  love — so  on  the  other,  I  would  think  it  absolutely 
indispemiible  to  cut  off  every  occasion  of  intemperance, 
in  making  provision  for  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 
those  who  would  engage  in  such  a  useful  association— 
To  secure  this  point,  the  weekly  associatioQ  might  take 
place  in  the  morning  or  evening  of  the  appointed  day^^ 
if'in  the  former,  they  might  breakfast  together — 0|  if 
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the  latter  was  preferred  by  the  perscrns  composing  it — an 
entertainment  of  tea  and  coffee  would  answer  every  ne- 
cessary purpose  of  refreshment,  and  would  stand  in  a 
medium  between  the  ancient  Corinthian  wine,  and  the 
modern  cold  water  of  the  Methodists — and  hence  the 
danger  of  excesa  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  poverty  on  the 
other  would  be  precluded. 

I  remarked  before,  that  men  of  the  world  have  their 
clubs — in  these  they  'talk  over  business  or  politics — by 
these  their  interests  or  attachments  are  increased  and 
cemented — and  are  christians  indifferent  to  the  natural 
means  of  attracting  each  others  regard,  or  is  brotherly 
love  an  object  of  Aess  consequence  to  them  than  to  others  ? 
Does  religionf  supersede  the  exercise  x>f  reason  ? — Let 

the  christian  be  the  last  man  to  draw  the  conclusion 

Let  hitti  recollect  the  pleasure,  which  he  above  all  men 
has  derived  from  the  religious  and  rational  conv^e'rsation 
Uf  Ws  friends,  when  thankfoHy  surrounding  the  hos- 
)iitiibto»  though  homely  board,  they  have  lifted  up  ej^es 
bf  gratittide  to  Him,  who  sAA,  **  Blessed  are  the  meek, 

ftir  they  sbalHtiberit  the  earth** and  if  "  the  feast  of 

treason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  have  b6en  supereminently 
theirs ;  let  them  not  contract  the  blessing  to  a  few — but 
labour  in  their  respective  circles,  to  enlarge  the  plan  of 
*^  social  piety y"^  that  so  the  vfiribus  sects  of  christians, 
however  divided    upon    other    subjects,    may  unite^in 

love. 

I  hUve  had  the  pleasure   t^^^^h  in   my  own    bouse 
Md  in  the  fao«ses  of  others)   frequently   to   have  made 
in    small    parties    associated    on    the  principles   I 
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hare  here  laid  Aoim — and  I  must  confeH  they  have  mide 
me  qaice  ia  lore  with  theoi  j  so  that  I  hare  often  tiMyogh^ 
if  ine  TGluptuart'  kneir  the  pleasure  which  chriadaoi 
drrire  from  these  associations ;  he  would  enry  tbenf,  or 
^'nbake  h':s  vicious  pursuits  to  enior  them. 

Fn  rhe  Methodist  societies,  whose  religious   assembliei 
are  nr.o&tly  held  by  candle  light  in  wioter-; — there  are  many 
« ho  do  associate   together  at  the  tea  table   after   their 
ficr^riip  is  nrcr,  for  the  enjorinent  of  each  others  coon- 
pan  v  and  conreisation and  as  their  serrice  has  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  cscite  religions  affections^  they  may  be 
supposed  to  come  to  these  social  feasts  (if  not  wanting 
to  themselves)  with  «'ery  good  dispositions  to   improve 
them         their  rules  impose   silence  on  all  subjects    off 
scandal  [\f  adhered  to)  which  is  a  rery  material  point-^ 
as  the  smallest  indulgence  of  enry  or  resentmait.on.  these 
occasions,  would  not  only  prore  a  spot  ia  the  fieaat  off 
charity,  hut  would  eat  out  the  good  as  a  ranker         but 
as  these  enteruinraents  are  partial,  and  may  or  wmy  not 
be  set  aside  or  abused — I  hare  frequemiy  th^i^t  that  it 
would  be  highly  adrantageous  to  idigioas  societies  in 
general,  to  iostitute  entertainments  of  this  kind  at  stated 
times,    for  the  rich  and  the  poor  indiscriminately 
Those  partial  societies  which  I  hare  spoken  of,  are  held 
or  discontinued  at  the  pleasure  of  indiridoak,  and  from 
theot  the  poor  may  be  excluded,  but  the  others  wonld 
gire  the  poor  an  opportunity  equally  with  the  rich .  of 
comfort  and  instruction— the  beneficial  eftcts  of  snch 
an  institution  to  this  class  of  our  brethieo  are  obrioue 
their  being  introduced  into  the  society  of  their  soperiora 
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would  bav^  a  tendency  (I  should  suppose)' in  the  first 
place,  to  excite  their  gratitude,  as  it  would  improve 
their  comfort — ^in  the  second,  to  improre  their  under- 
standings, and  strengthen  their  pions  resolutions ;  and  in 
the  third,  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  induce  them 
so  to  conduct  themselves,  as  to  preserve  this  and  every 
other  valuable  privilege  of  society — and  although  motives 
of  a  much  higher  nature,  should  induce  us  to  forsake 
the  errors  of  our  ways — even  those  , which  concern  our 
immortal  happiness — yet  it  is  probable,  that  the  comforts 
of  well  ordered  religious  socieft}*,  have  not  been  ivtthout 

their  influence   even  in    the  profane  world Human 

nature  on  account  of  its  infirmity,  need/  every  possible 
help ;  and  on  account  of  its  blindness,  is  most  sensibly 
attracted  by  things  at  hand — ^and  when  religious  society 
is  thus  oic^lled  on  the  plan  of  primitive  cbristianit}*—  ' 
the  rich  taking  the  poor  by  the  hand — the  strong  the 
weak— and  the  wise  the  simple ;  and  thus  rendering  the 
goods  of  all  in  a  certain  degree  common  ;*  it  carries  with 
it  even  to  th^  biunan  eye,  sueh  an  aspect  of  harmony ; 
and  so  lets  down  the  oeconomy  of  heaven  to  its  obser* 


*  In  proof  of  the  advantages  r^hiitg  from  such  a 
system  of  society,  even  as  iadvantages  are  estimated  by  the 
world ;  we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  present  order  and  pros- 
perity of  a  society,  united  from  the  beginning  by  social  crmpact, 
and  which  although  few  in  number,  and  limited  in  its  influence, 
has  risen  from  poverty  and  contempt,  to  opnlence  and  repu- 
tation—and  although  in  the  i^ograpby  of  ibis  society,  thegofpel 
appears  in  parts  to  be  obsolete ;  and  in  others  much  defaced,  yet 
the  true  friends  of  Christianity  should  ilol  furnish  to  its  enentet,  ^ 
a  suspicion  of  its  being  defective  in  reason,  by  a  neglect  of  those 
nrtiooal  methods  of  improvement,  for  which  they  have  legible 
examples  in  the  history  of  the  primij^ive  church. 
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vation,  that  I  hare  no  doubt  but  it  has  excited  secret 
desires  in  the  breasts  of  many,  invdved  io  tlie  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  the  world,  to  get  rid  of  tbeir  entangle- 
ments  ;  that  thej 'might  with  some  degree  of  consistency 
apply  for  admission  into  a  society,  possessing  the^c  or 
similar  advantages— ^nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude, 
that  even  these  might  prore  in  some  instances,  an  intro- 

d notion  to  more  serious  pursuits ^I  hope  my  readers 

are  now  convinced,  that  the  religiously  social  entei^^ain- 
ments  I  have  recommended  have  a  good  tendency- — 
they  promote  christian  affection — they  furnish  opportu- 
nity  to  the  most  steady  and  pious,  ofUhrowing  out  hints 
of  caution  and  admonition,  to  the  tempted,  weak  and 
wavering ;  while  here  and  elsewhere  they  are  ofiered  up 
as  ability  is  felt,  to  the  great  shepherd  of  the  aheep  ■  ■■■ 
the  naturally  haughty,  are  inatrncted  iyy  the  liienf,  yet 
eloquent  modesty  of  the  bumble ;  and  the  humble  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  philosophers  resaiwcbes  into  the  worka 
of  Creation  and  Providence ;  while  he  on  the  other  hand, 
IS  instructed  by  the  expeneace  of  the  yet  JMre  learned 
in  the  school  of  Christ — so  that  the  whole  face  of  society 
is  improved  by  them  ■  la^he  mean  time,  the  world 

beholding  tbeir  mutBal  affiectioa ;  the  condescension  of 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  the  propriety  of  all  in  their 
stations,  are  forced  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  reality  in 
religion — and  whether  or  no  they  will  imitate;  cannot 
withhold  their  esteem  from  those  institudoAs  and  prac- 
ticesy  which  if  estimable  on  no  other  account,  are  ma- 
terially so,  from  jhe  favourable  influence  which  tbejp 
have  upon  the  present  state  of  society. 
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Having  now  nearly  discharged  myself  on  the  subject 
of  religiously  social  feasts — I  shall  resume  that  of  hos- 
pitality^ which  I  left  unfinished  Hospitality,  or 
the  entertainment  of  strangers,  is  a  virtue  so  amiable  and 
useful ;  and  has  so  many  arguments  in  nature  and  reason 
to  move  us  to  the  practice  of  it— that  one  would  suppose 
the  exhortations  of  inspired  men  upon  the  subject  su- 
perfluous — but  matter  of  fact  proves  that  all  are  wanting  ; 
and  all  insufficient  to  engage  our  obedience  to  the  most 
obvious,  and  alas  for  us,  the  most  endearing  duty  of  our 
calling — hence  we  have  had,  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  left  us  upon  record  by  holy  men,  who 
spake  and  wrote  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance — 
among  these  is  the  great  gentile  apostle,  who  cautioned 
the  primitive  believers  not  to  be  unmindful  '^  to  enter- 
tain strangers,"  informing  them  that  ^^  some  have  thereby 
entertained  angels  at  unawares."  ■  The  entertain- 
ments given  by  people  of  fashion  to  each  other,  make 
•  no  part  of  this  duty,  but  are  rather,  violations  of  it — for 
the  expences  of  these  entertainments,  if  applied  to  tho 
use  of  the  poor  and  stranger,  would  prove  signally 
useful;  while  the  purposes  to  which  they jire  applied, 
are  /ather  subversive  of  christian  piety  and  friendship, 
than  promotive  of  it — I  here  allude  to  those  asremblies 
that  are  convened  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and 
amusement ;  and  that  these  are  the  highest  objects  of 
fashionable  associations  in  general,  I  believe  will  be 
admitted — not  that  religipn  destroys,  in  its  general  ope- 
ration, either  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  or  its  ne-r. 
cessary  distini^tions — but  she  commands  that  they  shall 
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be  sabservient  to  her  government-— and  that  every  hevt 
and  every  action,  shall  have  for  their  supreme  object, 
the  extension  of  her  empire — and  while  in    my   view  of 

the  subject,  the  humble  and  paiient  spirit   of  christianitj 
moderates  the  claims   of   respect,  and   every    other  de- 
scription of  claims,    which  men  may   have    upon   each 
other  ;  and  also  teaches  its  votaries  of  low  degree,  a  due 
sense  of  tijcir  subordination^  and  of  the  duties  it  involves; 
yet  it  instructs  its  oflspring  in  power,  to  use   their  tem- 
porary authority  in  promoting   the  present    and  future 
welfare  of  their  bretbreu-^ka  gift  for  the  due  improvement 
of  which,    they   know   they  shall  be   shortly   called   to 
answer — these,  whatever  proportion  there  may  be  between 
their  knowledge  and  obedience  ;  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
however  exalted  their  rank,  it  is  yet  further  exalted  by 
that  happiness  which  they  are  the  instrumentsof  diffusiogr — 
and  they  must  know  that  however  great  their  condesc^ension 
to  the  weakest  member  of  Christ's  mystical  body — it  can 
never  bear  any  proportion  to  the  mercy,  with  which  Jesus  • 
visits,  protects,  and  supports  them  from  day  to  day — . 
much  less  to  that  eternal  weight  of  glory,  with  whicb  he 
has  promised  to  crown  their  fidelity  But  are  the 

suffering  members  of  Christ,  the  objects  of  the  great 
man's  sympathy  ?  Nothing  in  general  farther  from  it — 
He  can  seldom  spare  time  from  his  pleasures -to  enquire 
for  these,  and  therefore  he  seldom  knows  them-^neither 
does  he  often  dream,  that  he  is  only  a  steward  of  the  gifts 
which  distinguish  him  from  the  herd  of  mankind 
'Nature  in  such  happy  circumstances  as  bis,  shuts  its 
eyes  upon  affliction,   and  sees  not  the  hell  of  misery. 
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which  surrounds  the  habitations  of  the  weak  and  sick  \ 
nor  yet  the  secret  pangs  of  the  decent  parent  of  middle 
rank,  laboring  to  feed  and  educate  a  numerous  oiFsprinpr^ 
and  pay  the  taxes  which  ihe  laws  impose — but  while 
nature  instructs  ihe  great  man  to  believe,  that  the  gifts 
with  which  he  is  entrusted,  are  an  independent  stock — ^ 
too  often  it  leads  him  to  the  stall  of  public  property  to 
satiate  his  passions  and  bis  pride,  untill  at  length  he  falls 

a  victim  to  his  guilty  prostitution But  have  ail  great 

men  thus  prosiituted  their  talents  ?  have  they  all  betrayed 
the  trust  reposed  iu  them' by  heaven  ?—— No — thanks  be 
to  God — a  few  have  remembered  the  end  for  which  thev 
were  born — have  remembered  that  they  were  only  stew- 
ards of  the  manifold  grace  of  God,  and  for  his  sake  (to 
whom  they  were  accountable)  directing  the  force  of  their 
talents  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  diminish  the  mi-* 
series  of  men,  are  now  enjoying  rest  from  their  labours — 
Pennand  Fenelon  you  are  witnesses,  that  the  Earth  pro- 
duced the  astonishing  harvest  of  two  great  men  in  one 
age! — Men  whose  exalted  rank,  rendered  their  virtueH 
conspicuous  ;  and  whose  rank  and  virtues,  were  rendered  * 

subservient  to  the  public  welfare — but  as  the  human  mind 
is  more  sensibly  affected  (as  an  eloquent  orator  at  the 
Irish  bar  once  remarked)  by  a  single  instance  of  human 
virtue,  or  human  misery,  than  by  any  general  portrait 
of  character  or  circuihstance — I  shall  exhibit  to  the 
Reader  an  instance  of  the  Abbe  Fenelon's  hospitality, 
(when  aif  exile  from  the  court  of  France)  at  a  time  when 
the  general  calamity  of  his  country,  called  forth  his  be«  } 

nevolence  to  public  view. 

2  D   2 
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*'  I  have  seen  him^'  says  the  French  Author  of  his  life, 
'^  in  the  space  of  one  day  converse  with  the  great  in 
their  language,  ever  maintaining  the  episcopal  dignity  ; 
afterwards  discourse  with  the  simple  and  the  little,  like  a 
good  father  instructing  his  chilJren — This  sudden  transi- 
tion was  without  affectation  or  effort,  like  X)ne  who  b^ 
the  extensiveness  of  his  genius,  reaches  to  all  the  most 
opposite  distances— ^I  have  often  observed  him  at  such 
conferences,  and  have  as  much  admired  the  evangelical 
condescension  by  which  he  became  all  things  to  all  meny 

as  the  sublimity  of   his   discourses The  court    of 

Versailles  resounded  all  the  winter,  with  the  accounts 
given  of  him  at  their  return,  by  the  General  Officers  and 
Courtiers  who  had  been  in  the  army — They  all  agreed  to 
publish  the  order  of  his  houshold,  and  the  mcinificence 
which  kept  it  open  to  all  comers  ;  his  profusions  for  the 
succours  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  whom  he  filled 
all  his  apartments ;  the  sanctuary  which  whole  villages 
found  at  the  the  same  time  within  the  enclosures  of  his 
palace,  whither  they  fled  for  refuge  from  the  desolated 
country ;  the  care  he  took  of  those  wretched  people, 
who  were  no  less  the  objects  of  his  concern,  than  the 
persons  of  distinction  which  his  house  was  always  full 
of — ^The  duties  of  hospitality  became  a  laborious  work, 
by  reason  of  the  vast  numbers  who  came  to  see  him,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  bis  other  employments  ;  yet  he  went 
through  all  with  perfect  kindness  and  tranquillity. 
Nothing  was  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  tGe  facility 
with  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  interrupted  in  any 
business  he  v\  as  about,  that  he  might  communicate  him* 
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self  to  all,  and  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  discharge 
of  those  diities,  which  daily  and  even  hourly  occurred, 
as  it  were  by  surprize  and  unexpected!}^,  for  the  exercise 
of  his  patience  and  meekness.  Neither  the  painful 
sight  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  refugees  in  his 
palace,  nor  their  infectious  distempers  could  abate  his 
.  zeal.  He  walked  up  and  down  like  a  good  father  among 
them,  and  testified  by  his  sighs  how  much  his  heart  was 
moved  with  compassion'' Here  is  a  picture  of  hos- 
pitality worthy  the  imitation  of  the  great — But  did 
these  condescensions  lessen  the  dignity  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambray,  hurt  his  consequence  in  society,  or  reduce 
his  character  in  the  estimation  of  posterity  ?  rather  they 
have  had  the  entire  contrary  effect — Did  they  lessen  his 
happiness  ?  The  pleasure  which  he  took  in  performing 
them  will  answer — What  influence  have  they  on  his 
present  condition  ?  Tiie  heathen  would  say,  "  Why 
they  have  procured  for  him  a  good  place  in  the  fields  of 
Elysium"— the  christian — **  Inasmuch  as  he  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  his  brethren,  he  did  it  unto  Christ, 
with  whom  being  united,  his  happiness  is  now  complete 
for  ever." 

A  few  finishing  remarks  on  the  figures  of  the  old  law, 
and  I  shall  conclude  this  paper— —I  am  not  of  opi- 
nion that  the  emblematic  figures  of  the  old  law,  were 
designed  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  the  Jews — they 
pointed  at,  and  continue  to  confirm  events,  in  which  alt 

mankind  are  interested the  Jews  ignorance  in  general 

of  the  things  typified  by  them,  clearly  prove,  that  they 
had  a  more  disant  object,  than  the  instruction  and  ediS- 
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tatioii  of  that  people  ;  even  as  accfs«tary  evldencea  in 
support  of  the  christian  relijrion ;  i!pon  uhich  more- 
perfect  and  inward  dispensation,  tbey  continue  to  shed 
considerable  light — and  by  this  light,  the  stranger  or  religi- 
ous student,  is  enabled  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
divine  finger,  pourtraying  as  in  dark  and  shadowy  clia- 

m 

racters  on  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  great  and  precious 
))roniises  of  the  gospel,  and  which  have  been  fulGUed  in 
feo  public  and  remarkable  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no  doabt 
to  the  attentive  observer,  of  the  divine  origin  of  both.* 
Nevertheless  certain    important  advantages  to  the  Jews 

themselves,    were    connected    with  those  figures by 

them  the  public  attention  was  directed  to  that  all  power- 
ful being,  who  had  delivered  them  from  unmerited 
bondage,  and  established  them  in  a  new  and  most  fruitful 
country,  destroyed  idolatry  before  them,  and  in  the 
sight  of  nations,  made  them  an  ensign  of  his  own  power, 
and  of  the  pnrity  and  justice  of  his  laws — With  those 
figures  were  also  connected,  their  laws  of  justice,  and 
their  national  feasts ;  by  the  former  of  which  they  were 
instructed  in  the  duties  which  they  owed  their  neighbor  : 
and  by  the  latter,  their  affections  were  attracted  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  worship  and  institutions  of  one  true 
God,  in  opposition  t/)  those  of  idolatry — so  that  ia  my 
judgment  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  propriety,  that  the 
materials  which  composed  the  Jewish  and  christian  sys- 
tems,  or  the  blessings  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  were 
interwoven  together  by  the  hand  of  the  same  great 
Artist. 

"*  Sec  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  9th.  10th.  and  1  Uh.  Chapters. 
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DAMP  BEDS  AND  SHEETS. 

The  mortal  stabs  which  have  been  given '  to  many 
excellent  constitutions^  by  this  species  of  secret  murder ; 
and  the  widovi's  and  fatherless  children  which  have  been 
produced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  which  the  king 
has  been  deprived,  are  far  beyond  the  conception  of  any 

private  individual In  the  course  of  my  travels  for  the 

last  eighteen  months,  I  have  heard  of  so  many  deaths 
and  disorders,  produced  by  this  kind  of  injury,  that  I 
have  censured  myself  for  not  preserving  regular  documents 
of  the  fects— — -The  legislature  has  (I  understand) 
condescended  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
public  coaches — but  if  it  could  be  made  appear  by  the 
publication  of  facts^  that  more  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
more  constitutions  injured,  by  damp  beds  and  sheets^  than 
by  the  overloading  of  coaches ;  would  it  be  an  object 
beneath  the  attention  of  parliament  ? 

If  the  latter  in  its  parental  attention  to  public  health, 
would  impose  such  regulations  upon  Inn-keepers,  as 
would,  oblige  them  in  their  own  defence  to  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  their  oeconomy,  it  would  be  truly 
«  public  benefit — nor  would  legislators  themselves  have 
reason  to  repent  it,  since  they  also  are  personally  inte- 
rested, in  the  prevention  of  this  evil ;  an  evil  the  more  to 
be  dreaded  because  it  is  in  silent,  secret ;  and  sometimes 
unsuspected  by  the  unhappy  victim,  until  the  seeds  of 
death  sown  in  his  constitution,  apprize  him  of  the  fact, 
wbeh  no  remedy  remains^  but  that  of  resignation  to  his 
grave* 
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VOLTAIRE'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIOSARY. 


HIS   ACfL'SATlOS   OF   ABRAHAM — AUTHOR'S   DFFENCE   oF 
THE   CHARACTER  OF   THAT   PATRIARCH. 

!  ?»hail  pa«:s  over  Voltaire's  learned  observaMons  on  the 
relebrity  of  the  name  of  Abraham  in  Asia  Minor,  &c. — 
his  humorous  observations  on  the  vouth  of  Sarah,  the 
patriarcii  Abraham's  wife,  and  his  critical  disquisition  of 
the  chronology  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  aij  relative  to 
Abraham  and  iiis  fattier  ;  of  which  things  I  am  as  ignorant 
as  oninterestcd,  and  shall  proceed  to  notice  bis  con- 
clusive accusation  of  Abraham's  character^  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

*'  The  Father  of  the  faithful  here  (that  is  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Kadesh)  enjoined  her  (Sarah)  the  same  lie  as 
in  Egypt;  and  thus  his  wife  passing  for  his  sister,  got 
more  cattle  and  Servants,  so  that  Sarah  turned  out  no 
inconsiderable  fortune  to  him." 

The  former  part  of  this  sentence,  charges  Abraham 
with  a  lie — the  text  however  informs  us,  that  she  was  his 
sister  by  the  father's  side — the  suppression  therefore  of 
part  of  the  truth — or  the  non-communication  of  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  was  under  no  moral  obligation  ^to 
reveal,  was  not  a  lie-— Voltaire's  charge  of  falsehood 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground — it  speaks  the  language  of  a 
prejudiced  advocate,  who  determinatefy  took  the  wrong 
side  of  a  question,  against  a  character  which  he  wished 
to  destroy — His  insinuation  against  Abraham's  honor, 
relative  to  profiting  by  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  seems  to 
have  no  foundation  in  sacred  history — for  there  we  are 
informed,  that  Abraham  said.  Gen.  xi.  12,  13 — *^  Be- 
cause I  thought  surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place, 
and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake — and  vet  in^jeed 
she  is  my  sister — she  is  the  daughter  of  my  Uther,  but 
not  the  daughter  of  my  mother,  and  she  became  my 
wife And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  God  caused  me 
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to  wandfer  from  my  father's  house,  that  I  said  unto  her — 
ihis  is  thy  kindness,  which  thou  shalt  shew  unto  me:  at 
every  place  whither  we  shall  come,  say  of  me,  he  is  my 

brother" The  ground  therefore   for  giviiii^   her  this 

charge,  ]%  obvious — his  a|)prehension  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sole 
possession  of  Sarak  who  was  beautiful — any  other  inter- 
pretation does  violence  to  the  passage — it  does  injustice 
to  Abraham's  own  account,  who  was  certainly  the  best 

indge  of  the  motives  which  inspired   his  conduct 

Vojtaire  who  pleaded  so  much  and  so  vve.il  for  candor  and 
good  nature,  evidently  violated  both,  in  pursuing  the 
bent  of  his  prejudiced  mind  in  this  relation. 

ANGEL, from  p.  4,  to'p.  7. 

"  Angel  in  Greek,"  says  Voltaire,  *Ms  a  messenger" — 
I  like  thys  explanation  of  Voltaire — it  agrees  with  St.  Paul, 
and  it  is  particular! v  gratifying  to  the  heart  of  a  poor 
christian,  to  meet  with  the  philosopher  at  any  tin)c  in  such 
good  company — but  he  proceeds — *'  It  matters  little  to 
be  informed,  that  the  Persians  had  their  Paries — the 
Hebrews  their  Malacs — and  the  Greeks  their  Dcmoiioi — 
but  what  may  perhaps  be  more  interesting  to  know  is— 
that  the  supposition  of  intermediate   beings  between  the 

Deity  and  us,  prevailed  aviong  the  first  me.iC^ Voltaire 

in  the  next  page  informs  us,  that  the  History  of  the  fall 
c>f  Angels,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  Moses ; 
that  the  first  word  of  it,  is  in  the  prophet  Isaiah" — but 
Qot  to  say  any  thing  about  the  inconsistency  of  endea- 
vouring  to  invalidate  this  doctrine,  by  the  silence  of 
Afoses  on  the  subject,  who  he  labors  to  prove  in  another 
pi^e,  never  wrote  the  books  attributed  to  him  ;  I  should 
think  it  sufficient  to  the  christian  purpose  to  know,  that 
the  Apostolic  account  of  these  things,  together  witb  the 
notice  taken  of  the  actual  existence  of  good  and  evil 
angels  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  greatly  confirmed  (if  con- 
firmation be  necessary)  by  Voltaire's  acknowledged  an- 
tiquity of  the  tradition  ;  for  if  their  existence  was  held 
by  the  tfr^/  vien — Voltaire's  burlesque  of  the  subject  (in 
parts  of  his  essay  not  here  quoted)  falls  to  the  ground — 
seeing  if  he  admitted  a  first  man^  which  I  infer  from  his 
apparent  rejection  of  the  eternity  of  matter — or  at  least 
\\f^%  adn^ission   of   its   organization   by   the  band  of  the 
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Tn  ator — it  proves  a  stronjr  confirmation  of  die  doctrine  of 

«:c>o(1^ncI  evil  anp^els The  first  man  whoever  he  was, 

may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  without  prejudices —  • 
for  I  ^suppose  that  Voltaire  himself,  if  living,  would 
JtJmit,  that  they  are  usually  imbibed  from  others-^-tbis, 
however,  could  not  be  the  first  man's  case — his  relation 
therefore  of  any  such  circumstance  to  his  posterity,  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the  relation  of  facts,  as  he 
<:ould  have  no  interest  in  deceiving  them,  and  according 
to  our  hypothesis,  could   have  no  prejudices-  -The 

;^eneral  consent  of  mankind  to  this  doctrine  in  one  form 
or  another,  both  in  savap;e  and  civilized  nations;  almost  ' 
an.ounts  to  a  proof  of  its  beincr  derive<l  from  isome  person, 
who  was  prior  to  them  all ;  and  however  corrupted  by 
the  ignorance  of  a^ter  ages,  strongly  militates  against 
the  Sadducean  doctrine,  that  no  such  beings  exist  in  the 
universe. 

As  I  have  noticed  the  sentiments  of  the  Sadducees  on 
this  subject — I  sh^ll  quote  another  sentence  of  Voltaire's, 
under  the  same  head — make  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  and 
conclude  with  a  reply  to  his  observations  in  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  Christ. 

Page  5. — '*  In  the  Jewish  laws,  that  is  in  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy,  not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  the 
existence  of  angels,  much  less  of  worshipping  them — 
accordingly i"  says  Voltaire,  "  the  Sadducees  believed 
in  no  such  thing." 

As  to  worshipping  them,  that  was  as  strictly  forbidden, - 
by  the  Jewish,  as  by  the  christian  religion ;  but  as  to 
their  existence,  if  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  those 
books  which  Vohaire  has  quoted  ;  their  existence,  or 
the  existence  of  separate  spirits,  is  inferred  ift  that  part 
of  the  history  of  Moses,  wJbere  the  Deity  is  represented 
calling  himself  in  the  present  tense y  '*  The  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,"  who  as  to  the  flesh  being 
dead  long  before,  most  then  have  existed  in  a  separate 
Ktate — for  their  dust  being  incorporated  with  the  earth 
from  which  it  was  taken,  long  before  this  voice  was 
uttered  ;  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  the  Deity  as 
distinct  from  the  common  mass — nor  would  it  reflect  an 
adequate  degree  of  glory  on  the  attributes  of  God,  that 
this  dust  had  been  once  animated  by  an  immortal  prin* 
ciple,  and  had  performed  feats  of  virtue  on  the  theatre 
of  time,  but  was  now  with  the  spirit  which  animated  it. 
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fallen  into  ruin This  indeed  might  be  a  subject  for  the 

historiarCs  praise,  who  can  see  no  fiirther  than  the  bounds 
of  time,  .but  falls  far  beneath  our  ideas  of  the  <^reatness 
of  the  Eternal,  who  calling  himself  the  God  of  beings  ; 
must  allude  to  those  who  shew  forth  his  praises,  in  a 
living  and  animated  state — for  the  extinction  of  the  ra- 
tional and  immortal  principle,  (even  if  consistent  with 
reason,)  would  not  honor  him  in  tiie  same  manner,  as  its 
improvement  and  perfection — while  the  destruction  of  the 
individuality  of  accountable  beings,  not  only  tears  uptiy 
the  roots  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  only  sure  foundation  of  morality,  but  renders  sus- 
pected the  very  existence  and  attributes  of  God — Hence 
our  Saviour  in  the  refutation'of  that  absurd  and  brutish 
iM>tion  of  the  Sadducees,  that  neither  Angel  nor  Spirit  ex- 
isted in  the  universe,  most  justly  refers  to  the  very  books, 
which  Voltaire  drags  in  to  assist  him  in  the  revival  of  that 
antiquated  doctrine — "  Ye  do  err,'*  said  he,  "  not  knowing 
theJi'criptureSf  not  the  power  of  God ;  for  in  the  resur- 
rection they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
are  as  the  Angels  of  God  in  heaven — but  as  touching  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  you  not  read  that  which 
was  spoken  to  you  by  God  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob — God 
is  not  a  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.''^ 

ANTHROPOPHAGI  OR  MAN-EATERS. 

As  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  of  these  in  civilized 
countries,  and  as  I  do  not  expect  my  little  book  will  visit 
any  other — T  shall  bid  this  part  of  Voltaire's  Philosophical 
dictionary  farewell,  after  making  one  or  two  judicious 
extracts  from  it. 

In  1725  he  informs  us  that  four  Mississippi  savages  were 
brought  to  Fontainbleau,  where  he  had  the  honor  of  con- 
versing with  them — One  being  a  lady  of  the  country,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  her  if  she  had  ever  eaten  men  ?  to 
which  with  an  unconcerned  frankness,  she  answered  in  the 
affirmative — On  appearing  something  siiocked,  she  excu- 
sed herself,  saying — that  it  was  better  after  killing  an  ene- 
my to  eat  him,  than  to  leave  him  to  be  devoured  by  beasts, 
anci  that  conquerors  deserved  a  preference — *'  We  in 
pitched  battles  or  encounters,"  continues  Voltaire  **  kill 
our  neighbors,  and  for  a  most  scanty  hire,  prepare  a  most 
plentiful  meal  for  ravens  anj  worms— herein  it  is  that  lies 
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^ii':  iiorrur — here  i^  the  guilt:  what  signifies  it  to  a  dead 
man,  whether  lie  is  eaten  by  a  soldier,  or  a  crow,  or  a 
dog:"'  ''  1  have  read  in  the  anecdotes  of  the  history  of 
Knicland  in  CromwelTs  time,  of  a  woman  who  kept  a 
iallow.chandler*sshop  at  Dubiin,  whose  candles  were  re- 
markably goody  and  made  of  the  fat  of  Englishmen — 
Sometime  after  one  of  her  customers  complaining,' that  her 
candles  were  not  as  good  as  usual — Why  said  she,  for  this 

month  past,  I  have  had  few  or  no  Englishmen 1  would 

fain  know,  who  was  most  guilty — they  who  murdered  the 
English,  or  this  woman  who  made  such  good  candles  of 
their  tallow  ?'* 

After  reciting  the  above  ingenious  and  just  observations, 
I  must  take  notice  of  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  Vol- 
taire's,  respecting  a  passage  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel — 
When  commencing  the  extracts  from  this  bead,  1  did  not 
design  to  introduce  it  here — but  upon  reflection,  this 
appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  it. 

He  makes  a  prediction  of  Ezekiel  which  applies  to  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which  should 
assemble  to  consume  the  flesh  of  tyrants,  who  had  fallen 
in  battle;  absurdly  apply  to  the  Jews;  whom  he  repre- 
t^ents  in  a  very  bad  point  of  view,  (a  piece  of  justice, 
which  the  prophets  of  their  own  nation  did  their  country- 
men before  him)  but  by  informing  his  readers,  that  *'  the 
chosen  people  of  God^'*  wanted  only  to  become  cannibals, 
to  render  them  *^  the  most  abominable  upon  earth"  be 
mistakes  the  matter,  if  his  object  in  this  black  portrait,  is 
ID  overthrow  the  scripture  account  of  their  divine  voca- 
tint),  and  to  render  more  strikingly  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
the  idea  of  their  peculiar  election — these  strokes  of  wit, 
niay  make  infidels  of  men,  whose  knowledge  of  the  divine 
dispensations,  is  pretty  much  on  a  level  with  their  prone 
brethren  of  the  vale — for  to  the  stupid  nature  of  such,  the 
false  fire  of  wit  has  ever  been  peculiarly  fatal — but  those 
who  have  received  the  gift  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
divine  administration — and  who  have  been  enlightened  to 
perceive  the  true  state  of  man — know,  that  in  a  state  of 
nature,  lie  has  no  merit  whatever  to  recommend  him  to 
peculiar  election — but  that  God  in  the  administration  of 
his  government,  chooses  nations  and  individuals  to  accom^ 
plish  his  willy  who  in  point  of  merit  are  very  defective 
indeed — and  for  this  purpose  if  we  can  believe  the  truth  of 
the  best  attested  history,  he  fore-ordained  the  Jews,  not 
only  by  way   of  restitution  for  the  injuries  they  should 
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suffer — but  that  through  them,  be  might  communicate  to 
viankind  al  large^  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  exist- 
ence and  attributes,  and  of  those  virtues  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  be  cultivated  in  order  to  the  peace  of  society, 
than  could  possibly  be  discovered  by  a  mere  exertion  of 

human    understanding and    in   this  the   wisdom  and 

goodness  of  God  appear  peculiarly  striking  ;  for  by  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system — the  meanest  as  well  as 
the  most  exalted  understandings,  had  objects  of  faith  prg- 
posed  to  them  with  evidence — and  rules  of  life  established 

for  their  imitation,  by  infallible  authority Thus 

were  the  Jews  chosen  by  heaven  as  its  peculiar  instru- 
ments— but  that  it  was  not  for  any  peculiar  merit  of  theirs, 
the  numerous  judgnietns  which  punished  their  obstinacy — 
the  impartial  history  of  their  own  nation,  (in  which  it  is 
?iaid  that  their  God  repeatedly  charged  them  with  being  a 
rebellious  and  stiff-necked  people  from  the  day  that  he 
had  known  them)  and  their  present  dispersion  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  abundantly  testify These  circum- 
stances considered  ;  the  ridicule  of- their  being  a  chosen 
people,  falls  to  nothing — nor  is  it  improbable,  but  that 
there  are  persons  who  would  join  Voltaire  in  this  foolish 
sarcasm,  who  nevertheless  would  acknowledge,  that  the 
French  revolutionists  were  the  instruments  of  a  good  work 
when  overturning  the  old  system  of  government ;  notwith- 
standing they  committed  many  murders  in  accomplishint;; 
it. 

Voltaire  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  Jews  were  Cannibals 
in  the  following  sentence — ^'  In  Ezekiel's  time  indeed  the 
eating  of  human  flesh  must  have  been  common  among  the 
Jews,  as  he  foretold  in  chap,  xxxix,  that  God  fi\\\  give 
theni  not  only  to  eat  the  horses  of  their  enemies,  but  eien 
their  riders^  and  the  other  great  warriors — take  notice — 
*'  this,"  he  says,  is  clear  and  positive,"  and  adds,  "  why 
might  not  the  Jews  have  been  man-eaters,  since  this  only 
was  wanting  to  render  the  chosen  people  of  Gody  the  most 
abominable  upon  earth"  ■!  shall  now  transcribe  every 
verse  of  the  chapter  Voltaire  has  quoted,  which  makes 
mention  of  consuming  the  flesh  of  warriors,  and  leave 
th^reader  to  determine,  whether  they  contain  a  single 
promise,  that  God  would  feed  his  people  the  JewiS,  with 
the  flesh  of  men. 

£zek.  Chap,  xxxix.  Verse  1 — *'  Therefore  thou  son  ol 
man,  prophesy  against  Gog  and  say — Thus  saiththe  Lord 
God  ;  Behold  I  am  against  thee  O  Gog,  the  chief  prince 
of  Meshech  and  Tubal." 
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V.  4. — **  Thou  slialt  fall  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
thou  and  all  thy  bands,  and  thy  people  that  is  with  thee : 
I  will  give  thee  unto  the  ravenous  birds  of  every  sort, 
and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  be  devoured." 

V.  n. — "  And  thou  son  of  man,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  speak  unto  every  feathered  fowl^  and  to  every 
beast  of  the  field  ;  assemble  yourselves  and  come  ;  gather 
yourselves  on  every  side  to  my  sacrifice,  that  I  do  sa- 
crx^ce.  for  you,  even  a  great  sacrifice  upon  tlie  mountains 
of  Israel,  x\\2X  you  may  eat  flesh  and  drink  blood." 

V.  18. — **  Ye  (the  birds  and  beasts)  shall  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  mighty,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  princes  of 
the  earth,  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of  goals,  of  bullocks, 
all  of  them  fallings  of  Bashan.'' 

V.  19. — "  And  ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye  be  full,  and 
drink  blood  till  ye  be  drunken  of  my  sacrifice,  which 
I  have  sacrificed  for  you." 

V.  20  — "  Thus  shall  ye  be  filled  at  my  table  with 
horses  and  chariots,  with  mighty  men,  and  with  all  men 
of  war,  saith  the  Lord  God." 


ACCOUNT    OF    THE  HOTTENTOTS   UNDER  THE  HEAD 

COUNTRY. 

**  The  Hottentots,  a  people  on  the  squth  of  Africa, 
still  live,  as  men  are  said  to  have  lived  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world,  free,  all  equal,  no  masters,  no  sub- 
jects, no  money,  and  fewer  no  wants — ^their  sheep  supply 
them  bot|i  with  food  and  raiment,  and  their  mansions  are 

huts  of  wood  and  earth They  are  the  very  filthiest  of 

juen,  and  with  the  most  rank  smell,  but  this  the^  are 
not  sensible  of,  and'  they  both  live  and  die  more  quietly 
than  we." 

MIRACLE. 

Under  the  head  Miracle,  Voltaire  has  the  following 
remarks — ^<  But  supposing  that  God  had  been  pleased  to 
distinguish  a  small  number  of  men,  by  particular  favoyrs, 
must  He  therefore  alter  what  He  has  settled  for  all  times 
and  all  places  ?  He  certainly  can  favour  bis  creatures 
without  any  such  inconstancy  and  change" — How  ?  Are 
not  **  particular  favors,"  acts  of  kindness,  over  and 
above   those   which  result    from  the   natural  order    of 
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things— and  do  they  not  imply  at  least  a  peculiar  prd^ 
vtdejice,  and  what  is  that? — he  proceeds — **  His  favors  , 
are  comprized  in  his  very  laws" — true— but  punishment 
by  earthy  air,  fire  and  water ,  and  the  seeds  of  mortality 
sown  in  the  human  frame,  are  among  the  number ;  and 
are  favofs  no  otherwise,  than  as  they  tend  to   make  us 

tremble  and    repent. but  how  do  those  laxcs  confer 

"  particular  favors"  upon  any  ^*  small  number  of  men  ?" 
are  they  not  fixed  and  universal  as  to  our  globe  and  its 

inhabitants  ? he  goes   on — **  Every  thing  has  been 

wisely  contrived   and  arranged  for  their  (his  creatures) 
good,  and  they  all  irrevocably  obey  the  force,  which  hp 

has   originally  implanted  in  nature" ;;: — rObservation — 

The  force  of  nature  is  very  strong,  but  the  Author  of 
nature  can  at  his  pleasure,  control  any  of  its  operations — 
and  why  should  it  surpriz.e  us  that  he  has  laid  his  sus. 
pending  power  upon  the  earth,  the  winds,  or  the  seas, 
for  the  promotion  of  a  religious  and  moral  design — since 
even  one  of  those  Ants,  as  Voltaire  terms  them,  that 
creep  upon  this  clod  of  mud,  often  feels  within  hirrtself  •' 
a  power  of  suspending  the  force  of  his  own  nature,  when, 
its  operations  would  violate  a  known  rule  of  morality — 
or  even  prevent  some  important  temporal  advantage* — 
And  if  in  the  latter  case,  sffch  salutary  restraint,  instead 
of  destroying,  would  rather  increase  the  energy  of  na- 
«,  ture ;  may  we  not  justly  conclude,  that  it  is  easy  with 
the  Deity  to  suspend  in  their  operation,  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  universe,  (when  such  suspension  is  necessary 
to  the  promotion  of  a  grand   design)  without  infiicting 

any  wound  upon  the  immense  fabric  of  his  works  ?-^^ 

But  a  further  probability  presents  itself  to  my  view,  vizs 
that  what  we  term  mirades  ;  or  in  other  words,  acts  sus- 
pending, or  proceeding  beyond  the  force,  of  what  i<% 
commonly  supposed  to  be,  the  only  fixed  laws  of  the* 
universe,  may  for  ought  we  know,  be  one  of  those  laws, 
which  like  the  cornet  is  appointed  to  appear,  and  have, 
its  influence  at  stated  times — the  operation  of  such  a  law 
of  the  divine  government,  if  such  wemay  term  it,  irh- 
plies  no  incompetence  of  the  ordinai*y  laws  of  the  uni- 

*  As  a  proof  of  this,  ve  have  only  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  numerous  instances  there  are,  of  persons  restraining  their 
fentiments — dissembling  tUeir  sentiments — and  even  for  the  sake 
of  some  present  advantage,  foregoing  tjieir  darling  gratification* 
forasMsoa. 
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verde  to  their  pro)3er  ends,  as  Voltaire  seems  to  insinuate 
in  the  following  sentence — *'  Wherefore  is  God  to  work 
a  miracle  to  accomplish  a  design  he  lias  for  some  living 
beings?  That  is  making  G6d  to  say,  1  have  not  been 
able  by  the  fabric  of  the  universe,  by  my  divine  decrees, 
by  my  eicinal  laws,*  to   compa^iS   such  a  design" 

*  These  laws  cannot  be  called  eternal,  as  far  as  they  concern 
our  planet  and  its  inhabitants;  if  matter  ha^  not  been  eternal ; 
or  if  there  was  a  time  prior  to  its  organization — and  however 
fixed  and  established  those  laws  appear  to  U3  creatures  of  a  day— 
uuf!  need  not  wonder,  if  that  should  terminate  and  be  destroyed, 
which  once  had  no  existence — nor  for  necessary  purposes  of  in- 
struction to  man  ;  if  those  laws  (which  may  possibly  cease  when 
the  Creator's  designs  are  accomplished,)  should  for  a  season  be 
suspended,  for  the  promotion,  not  of  a  partial  but  a  general 
design — this  general  design,  Voltaire  seemed  not  to  have  com- 
priihended,  when  he  quoted  the  objections  of  certain  nataralitta 
to  the  doctrine  of  miracles,  in  the  following  sentence.  *'  It  is 
to  be  hoped  then,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  or  all  men;  it  being 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  divine  nature  should  work  for 
some  particular  men,  and  not  for  all  mankind ;  and  even  all  * 
mankind  is  but  a  very  little  thing,  less  than  an  ant's  nest,  in 
comparison  of  all  the  beings  which  fill  the  immensity  of  space — 
]Sow  what  can  be  more  low  anil  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that 
the  infinite  Being,  will  for  the  sake  of  three  or  four  hundred 
ants  on  that  little  clod  of  mud,  suspend  or  alter  the  eternal  play 
of  those  immense  springs,  on  which  depends  the  motion  of  the  ^ 

universe*' -This,  to  any  thing  leas  than  a  deep  reasooer, 

or  a  very  enlightened  mind,  would  appear  coTtvericzitg- argument— » 
but  its  plausibility  totally  disappears  to  my  view,  when  I  con- 
sider that  tiie  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  were  for 
thd  introduction  of  a  larger  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  sound  morality  (the  only  firm  foundations  of  happinett) 
than  were  known  to  any  nation  in  its  collective  capacity,  then 
upon  earth — and  as  I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  judgment,  with 
a  design  far  more  extensive,  than  the;  exclusive  benefit  of  this 
people,  whose  laws  and  history  must  have  gradually  spread  to 
other  nations. 

(If  I  was  told  of  a  divine  messenger  being  charged  with  a 
commission,  to  sue  for  the  deliverance  of  an  immense  multitude, 
from  the  most  abject  slavery — I  should  not  think  the  employ* 
ment  unsuitable  to  his  character — but  if  this  natural  and  gentle 
mode  of  application,  proved  ioeffectual  to  soften  a  tyrant's 
heart ;  I  should  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  benevolent 
ideas  we  entertain  of  the  supreme  ruler,  to  suppose  tliat  he 
would  commence  a  plan  of  judgments  to  reduce  the  tyrants 
will — nor  would  I  conceive  those  judgmants  to  be  barren  of 
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1  deny  'he  conclusion  in  the  6rst  instance,  until  tlie 
eternity  of  those  beings  for   whom  la*a   were  made,  is 

instruction  to  aach  at  his  auhjects,  as  had  an  ear  to  b«ar,  and  a 

heart  to  fcel The  existence  of  a  supreme  power,    and  its 

disapprobation  of  injustice  and  oppressioo,  would  be  atrongly 
pleaded  by  those  judgments — aod  hence  many  beilde  the 
people  in  whose  favor  the  miracle*  were  wrought,  «roul(l  be 
instructed — The  same  and  much  mora  may  be  said  of  the  di»r- 
penealion  of  chrisiianity,  established  also  by  miracles— rThii 
came  to  deliver  man  from  a  servitude  niut-h  worse  than  that  of 
Pharoah— The  servitude  of  his  unsanctlfied  passions— it  is  also 
if  possible  stilt  more  extensive  in  Its  object — but  to  this,  as  well 
as  the  object  of  the  Jewish  rsl'gion,  bow  extremely  blind 
Voltaire  and  his  friends  appear  to  have  been,  when  they  ipoke 
of  three  or  four  hundred  ants  on  this  little  clod  of  mud  1— Alas  t 
how  true  is  (hat  saying  of  the  aposlle— "  The  natural  man 
receiveth   nut  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:    for  they  are 

foolishness  unto  him" -As  to  the  saying  of  Voltaire  and 

jta  friends — that  "  all  mnnkind  is  a  very  little  thing,  in  com- 

prison  of  the  beings,   whi.^h    till   the  immensity 'of  space"— 

4liat   may  be   for  aught  1   bliow ;  but  I  am  not  hence  convinced 

'  ffaey  are  very  little  in  the  Creator's  eye,  nor  in  the  Redeemer's, 

who  snfTered  so  much  for  their  instruction  and  saivuticm — for 

although  in  a  philosopiilc  sense,  our  globe  and  its  inhabitants, 

'are  but  as  the  dust  at'  the    balance,  in  comparison  of   those 

lyriads  of  worlds,  which  fiH  immensity — yet  as  the  Scriptures 

irbrm  us  (which  still  I  think  give  us  more  certain  information 

tan  Voltaire)  that  there  is  a  par*,  in  mag,  which  shall  survive 

le  ruins  of  nature,  and    be   for  ever   happy  or  miserable — the 

meration  of  the  attribute  of  power,   over  and  above  the  eita- 

.Hished  order  of  the  universe,  as  an  inslriiment  to  warn  or  (o 

him,   is   not  lurpnsing;  and  may  be  rationally  credited  by  . 

,  who  reject  as  injuriou^Io  religion  and  morality,  the  nu- *, 

Bierous  pretended   miracles,    which    have  been    foisted   upon 

kind  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  for  selhsh  or  diabolical 

purposes With  regard  lo  real  miracles — i  believe  they  are 

never  performed,  but  for  some  gteat  and  necessary  design — The 
miracle*  of  Jesus  Christ  bad  thd  most  amiable  and  buevolent 
vbject — and  indeed  when' we-consitler  the  divine  power;  and 
how  all  the  springs  of  nature  are  ia  its  hand — and  when  th« 
iove,  as  Well  ai  the  justice  of  this  povdr  to  its  own  workmanship, 
insidered — the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  tick  man  to  health, 
*r  bis  yet  more  miraculous  restoration. to  a  peniterit  and  gracious 
iuind — much  more  the  performance  ofacts  teoding  to  the  general 
'  Mrviceof  mankind  ;  will  not  be  discredited  by  those,  who  have 
'a  just  sense  of  the  charwter  and  attributes  of  Cod— nor  can  ws 
■appose  that  it  will  appear  to  them  inconsistent  with  reason,  that 
ID  the  band  of  a  God  of  mercy  i  the  very  laws  of  the  uoivcns 
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first  proved  ;  and  secondly ,  until  it  is  made  to  appear, 
that,  miracle  itself  is  not  a  part  of  the  system  of  Dtvine 
government  For  while  I  am  surrounded  by  witnesses 

of  as  good  understanding  as  Voltaire^  and  of  macb 
.greater. purity  of  character,  in  proof  of  mi raolea  having 
been  wrought  for  the  establishment  of  laws,  producing 
the  most  salutary  effects  upon  the  minds  and  manners  of 
thousands  of  heaven's  rational  offspring — I  shall  not  think 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  God,  to  display  the  wonders 
of  his  power  for  sucn  a  noble  end  ;  or  be  surprized  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  his  government  so  to  do, 
when  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  uuiverse,  so  genendly 
OTertooked  and  neglected,  are  found  incompetent  to 
engage  the  attention   and    command   the  obedience  of 

mankind—— But  what    says  Voltaire   hinoself, 

in  another  part  of  his  work — "  Were  this  earth,'*  said 
he,  ^^  what  it  apparently  should  be ;  that  is,  did  man 
every  where  meet  with  an  easy,  certain  and  safe  sul>- 
sistence,  and  a  climate  suited  to  bis  nature,  it  is  mani-. 
festly   impossible   that  one    man   could    have  enslaved 

aqotfaer M^hen  this  earth  shall  every  whfere  produce 

salubrious  fruits :  when  the  air  which  shouM  contribute  to 
our  hfe,  shall  not  bring  us  sicknesses  and  death:  when 
.  man  shall  stand  in  need  of  no  other  lodging  and  bed, 
than  that  of  the  deer  and  roe-buck— then  the  Gbengi. 
Khans  and  the  Tatmerlanes,  will  have  uo  other  domestics 
than  their  children,  and  these  will  have  so  much  oatusal 
affection,  as  to  assist  them  in  their  old  age." 

But  if  Vohaire  expected  chat  this  would  ever  come  to 
pass,  he  must  have  bdic^ved  i»i  a  renovation — in  a  total 
change  of  nature  and  drcumstanee— but  these  are  not 
*  consistent  with  immutable  and  ufnebangcal;>le  kws. 

LIMITS  OP  THE    HUMAN  UNDERSTANI>IN0. 

This  subject  comes  in  very  properly  after  the  discns- 

sion  of  the  article,  Miracle-r-for  npthing  can  be  more 

...  *  '  " 

'should  give  way,  to  the^stfll  more  supreme  and  universal  law  af 
'  love  to  those  beings,  for  whom  the  universe  was  made. 

Miracles  however,  may  possibly  bear  the  same  proportioa  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the '  universe^  which  comets  do  to  the  fix^ 
stars— the  latter  display  a  mild  and  steady  light/ and  are  familjar 
with  man— the  former  (like  miracles  in  tne  moral  worldykppear 
but  seldom,  and  with  a  glare  that  astonishes  the  fi|ehoMer,  and 
for  a  long  time  disappear — nevertheless  they  coatinoe  to  exist, 
and  have  their  oJRce  in  the  universe. 
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oertain,  than  that  it  is  the  extreme  contracted ness  of  the 
huaian  understanding,  and  the  blindness  of  nature  in  the 
fall,  which  indisposes  man  to  receive  as  fact,  the  salutary, 

though  self  hutnhling  doctrines  of  the  gospel These 

operate  against  our  pride  and  passions — they  throw  down 

hat  is  generally  conceived  to  ^e,the  individual  interests  of 

■an — hut  they  are  the  medicines  of  his  fallen  nature  ;  and 

hence  hke  all  other  remedies,  they  are  unpalatable  to  the 

sick,    although  good  in    their  ultimate  design They 

ill  not  flatter  the  diseases  of  man,  because  their  object 
to  remove  those  diseases,  and  to  restore  him  to  society 
^n  a  pore  and  healthful  state — but  by  the  sick  and  disor- 
dered, they  are  on  this  very  account  frequently  misrepre- 
«ented  -Some  observaiiuiis   on   tiie     proof   which 

this  furni^ihes  of  the  blindness  and  imperfection  of 
pature — on  the  inadequacy  of  the  human  understanding 
in  its  unenlightened  state,  to  comprehend  the  mysteries 
«f  internal  and  external  revelation  to  aid  its  inSrmities, 
Id  have  been  imlispensihle  here,»  if  Volraire  himself 
|tad  not  given  us  such  a  description  of  the  narrow  limits 
^  the  human  understanding,  as  establishes  these  points 
beyond  the  testimony  of  a  thousand  witnesses. 
,  "  Poor  doctor  I  (says  the  philosopher)  these  limits  are 
ftvery  where— Art  titou  for  knowing  how  it  comes  to  pass 
JthaC  thine  arm  and  thy  leg  obey  thy  will,  and  thy  liver 
does  not?  Wouldst thou  investigate  howthought  is  formed 
J|d  thy  minute  understanding,  and  thechiid  in  that  woman's 
iwomb  ?  1  give  thee  what  time  thou  wilt — Tell  me  also  what 
matter  i  Thy  equals  have  written  ten  thousand  volumes 
*  '  ""   i  of  this  substance  thev  h 

but 
which 


this  article,  some  qualities  of  this  substance  they  h: 
itfoundj  and  children   know   tbem  as  well 


what  i: 


,hy.< 


whatisthat  substance essentiaJly  ?  a 

thou  hast  given  the  appellation  ot  spirit  f  ■-     iiee 

this  grain  of  corn  which  I  throw  into  the  ground,  and  tell 
fne  how  it  rises  again  to  shoot  forth  with  a  stem  and  an 
inform  me  how  the  same  ground  produces  an  apple 
MO  this  tree,  and  a  chei>nut  on  that  next  to  it?  1  could  fill 
folio  with  such  questions,  to  which  thy  answer  ought  to 
4k — 1  know  not. 

"  And  yet  thou  hast  taken  thy  degrees,  and  wearest  a 
furred  gown  and  cap,  and  art  called  master.  And  there 
is  another  fool,  who  priding  himself  upon  a  petty  em- 
ftiloyment  in  some  paltry  town  ^  conceits  that  be  has  like- 
|wise  purchased  the  privilege  of  judging  and  condsmiiing 
-what  he  does  not  understand. 

•2  £.   -2 
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■  ''  lUoiitaigiie's  motto  was  (Que  aai-je)  Wliat  do  I  knowfl 
and  ihioe  is  (Que  tie  sai-je  pAs)  What  do  I  not  know  ?'' 
After  this  just  and  true  description  of  tbe  human  i 
derstandiog — ^I  need  say  but  little  about  its  capacity  c 
deciding  upon  miracles. 


"  How  comes  it  (says  Voltaire)  that  Peter's  successoi 
have  had  so  much  power  in  the  west,  and  none  in  tiie  i 
this  is  asking  why  the  bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  S 
bur^h,  have  in  troublesome  limes  assuined  royal  p 
E;alives,  whilst  the  Greek  bishops  have  remaineiJ  subject! 
Time,  opportunity,  the  ambition  of  seme,  and  the  w* 
ness  of  others,  do  every  thing  in  this  worM,  and  t 
will.* 

"  Peter  has  been  thought  the  first  btshop  of  Bonie  ;  b 
it  is  sutticiently  known,   that  then  and  for  a  long  tin 

after,  there  was  no  particular  see+ It  was  not  till  M 

wards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  that  the  christiu 
were  molded  into  a  regular  body—A  pious  man  who  had 
been  exorbitantly  imposed  on  at  Rome  in  relation  to  the 
purchase  of  a  benefice,  a  practice  which  is  called  Simony, 
being  asked,  whether  he  thought  that  Simoi^  Peter  had 
ever  been  in  that  country?  answered  f  see  no  marks 
of  Peter's  having  been  there,  hut  I  am  very  certain  Simon 

was" Voltaire  proceeds  to  question  the  justice  of 

the  miracle,  which  produced  the  death  of  Annanias  and 
Sappbira — What  the  warnings  of  these  people  previous 
to  their  death  might  have  been  ;  or  what  their  virtues  or 
their  vices,  we  know  not — but  it  appears  pretty  clear  that 
the  love  of  money  was  in  ibem  a  ruling  passion,  and 
that  by  it  they  were  betrayed  into  thai  faUhood,  for  wliich 
the  Scriptures  informs  us  they  were  punished  with  prei 

ture  death 1  can  hardly  think  of  that  pas; 

and  of  the  numerous  fidshooda  which  I  myself  have 


:» 


"  "  Ever  will" — Ab,  Voltaire,  thou  wert  not  sure  of  ihat. 

+  "  Particular  Str" — How  absurd  is  the  noDsenae  of  making 
local  bishops  of  the  Apostles,  who  travelled  up  aad  down  the 
world,  propagating  the  gospel— Whenever  we  hear  a  labored 
argumeut  in  defpnce  of  bishoprics,  &c.  as  they  are  now  cod- 
(tituted—  where  is  the  fool  that  docs  not  know  for  what  (^urpost. 
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in  the  course  of  my  life  without  trembling — consciouti 
that  although  the  providence  of  God,  through  my  edu- 
cation, the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  instruinenls  of 
conviction,  has  long  fixed  in  mj'  mind  an  abhorrence  of 
the  vice  anil  meanness  of  lying,  that  nevertheless  I  hare 
been  ire(|uenilv  betrayed  into  it  by  sudden  and  unex- 
pected temptation — When  reviewing  my  own  weakness 
in  this  an('  itmny  other  respects,  I  cannot  but  lament  with 
the  philosopher,  the  fate  of  Annanias  and  Sapphira: 
conscious  that  I  myself  would  have  received  the  same 
fate,  had  heavi^n  been  extreme  to  mark  iniquity  against 
ire — bnt  I  cannot  with  an  Author  that  Voltaire  has  quoted, 
defend  the  characters  nr  the  crimes,  that  met  with  such 
awful  punishmftot — In  this  quotation  if  1  recollect  right, 
a  weak  observation  is  made  on  the  inconsistency  of  pu- 
bkfaing  Annanias  and  Sapphira  with  death,  and  letting 
tfae  crucitiers  of  Christ  go  free — but  (not  to  say  npy  thing 
about  the  mercy  of  heaven  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
kt  this  important  transaction)  we  might  answer  Voltaire, 
diat  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  professed  friend,  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  more  deserving  of  punishment,  than  the 
opposition  of  a  professed  enemy  ;  supposing  both  to  be 
in  our  power — we  aii<<;ht  answer  him  in  the  language  of 
i4be  world  ;  that  in  the  forgiveness  of  an  enemy  there  is 
'heroism — but  in  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  there  is 
_Tllstice — and  we  might  remind  him,  that,  an  eKclamation 
on  the  very  existence  of  pride  and  mahce,  and  their 
desolating  effects  since  the  fall ;  would  have  been  as  ra- 
tional from  his  pen,  or  from  his  mouth — as  an  exclamation 
Upon  the  inconsistency  of  making  public  examples  of 
tome,  and  reserving  thi;  rest  for  a  future  hearing 
There  are  few  impartial  persons,  but  must  admire  that 
prevalence  of  love,  which  induced  the  primitive  chris- 
tians to  sell  their  possessions,  and  throw  them  into  a 
Common  stock  for  ihc  benefit  of  all  bclJcver» — few  but 
Will  admit  that  the  motives  must  have  been  extraor<!inary, 
iviiich  induced  them  lo  this  act — and  few  pliilanthropista 
but  would  wish  this  spirit  hod  continued  to  characterize 
the  church  in  after  ages — Voltaire  if  living,  would  pro- 
bably admire  an  existing  society,  modelled  after  those 
^Brinciples— but  when  the  object  is  to  condemn  an  ex-. 
Celient  institution,  on  account  of  the  diagdsl,  produced 
^by  the  abuse  of  its  principles  in  after  ages  j  wrong  causes 
'of  objectioD  are  sometimes  seized  on. 
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Mere^to  Aniianius  and  Sapptiira,  would  baVel 
injusiice  to  ilie  ciiurch  at  tliat  time — the  groivth  an* 
increase  of  the  selfish  principle  and  its  train  of  eviit 
wQuld  liave  been  fatal  to  iis  interests,  while  yet  i 
infant  stale  '  The  general  corruption  of  the  chtin 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  clearly  shews  i' 
necessity  there  was  for  punishing  with  severity  the  En 
infraction  of  its  pure  and  holy  institutions — and  benot 
it  is  that  we  find  Judas  first,  and  afterwards  Ananias  a 
Sapphira,    cut   oiT  by   the  just  judgment  of  God  froii 

among  the  people,  for  their   unhappy  perfidy Tliei 

acts  of  God,  are  net  however   to   be   confounded,  wi^f 
the  numerous  acts  of  religious  persecution,  whic 
after  ages  of  the  world  deluged  Christendom  with  blood~> 
and  from  wiiich  cruel  and   sanguinary  spirit,  no  other* 
good  has  been  produced  to  mankind,  than  that  of  general 

abhorrence' This  we  find  was  not  the  case  in  the 

primitive  church,  when  the  unhappy  Ananias  and   Sap- 
phira EufTered   for  their  crime — "  Great  fear," 
informed,  "  caine  upon  all  the  church,  and  upou  as  mai^ 
as  heard   these  things" — and   this  salutary   fear   was  i 
doubt  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  heaven,  not  only  ta  * 
preserve  the  church   from  similar  evils,  but  to  promote 
its  cause  in  the  world — but  these  considerations  seem  to 
bave   passed  unnoticed  by  Voltaire,  and  the  Author  he 
quoted.  ' 


UNDER  THIS  HEAD  ARE  THE   FOLLOWING  OBSHRVATIONl 


m 

ote 
1  to 
he 

M 

iorl^ 


*'  We  have  in  our  times  seen  a  foreigner  ask  the  po| 
leave,  to  bring  to  trial  in  his  royal  courts  of  justic 
■ome  monks  accused  of  regicide,  fail  in  his  solicitation? 

for  leave,  and  not  dare  to  try  those  wretches It  is 

well  known,  that  formerly  the  pope^s  power  was  of  still 
greater  extent — They  were  much  superior  ijj  the  gods 
of  antiquity  ;  for  these  deities  were  only  imagined  to 
dispose  of  Empires,  but  the  Popes  disposed  of  them  in 

reality Sturbinus  says,  that  they  who  doubt  of  the 

pope's  divinity  and  infallibility  are  excusable,  when  it 
is  considered  that  St.  Peter's  see  has  been  profaned  by 
forty  schisms,  and  twenty-seven  of  them  have  been  at. 
tended  with  murders  and  massacres  and  wars — this  it  is 
said,  proves  the  divinity  of  their  character,  that  it  should 
bave  subsisted  unong  so  many  crimes ;  but  bad  the  beh^ 
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viour  of  the  Cailif&  been  still  more  flagitious  and  exe- 

crable,  they  would  then  have  been  still  more  divine 

This  is  Dermius^s  argument,  but  the  Jesuits  have  an- 
swered him." 

It£UQION. 

Under  this  article  Voltaire  quotes  the  reply  of  several 
divines  to  Dr.  Warburton,  on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  as  follows : 

*^  A  religion  not  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  soul's 
immortality  and  eternal  rewards,  must  be  false— *Now 
Judaism  had  no  such  tenets— -therefore  Judaism  so  far 
from  being  supported  by  Providence,  was  according  to 
your  principles,  a  false  and  savage  religion,  which 
denijed  any  such  thing  as  Providence*'— —Answer — This 
consequence  does  not  follow :  on  the  contrary — the  threats 
of  punishment  held  out  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
rations  of  offenders,  plainly  imply  (without  any  reference 
whatever  to  an  invisible  state)  the  presence  of  a  Provi- 
dence punishing  and  rewarding. 

■ 

UNDER  THE  HEAD  OF  HISTOKICAL  PREJUDICES  HE  WRITES^ 

**  A  monk  wrote  that  Clovis  being  in  great  danger  at 
the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  made  a  vow,  if  he  escaped  to  turn 
chrit^ian  ;  but  is  it  natural  in  such  an  exigency  to  apply 
to  a  foreign  Deity  ?•' 

Answer — Nqt  without  the  person  applying,  had  some 
previous  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  the  new  pbwer. 
and  perl^aps  some  remorses  for  not  having  ficknowledged 
it  before — in  which  case  nothing  would  be  more  natural. 


VOLTAIRE  ON  WAR. 


Famine,  the  plague,  and  war,  are  the  three  most 
famous  ingredients  of  this  lower  world— Under  famine 
may  be  classed,  all  the  various  foods,  which  want  obliges 
us  to  have  recourse  to,  thus  shortening  oor  life,  whilst 
we  hope  to  support  it  In  the  plague  are  included  all 
contagious  distempers,  and  these  are  no  less  than  two  or 

three  thousand ^These  two  gifts  we  hold  from  Provi. 

dence,  but  war  in  which  all  those  gifts  are  concentered, 
we  owe  to  the  fancy  of  three  or  tour  hundred  persons 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  this  globe,  under  the  name 
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of  Princes  and  Ministers^^and  on  this  account  it  may 
be,  that  in  some  dedications  they  are  ^tiled^  the  living 
images  of  the  Deity.* 

*  War  (in  which  is  included  every  speoies  of  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  oor  fellow-men)  is  indeed  the  grand  evil,  under  which 

commanities  and  individuals  have  groaned  in  every  age 

It  is  the  offspring  of  injustice ;  and  hence  its  minor  operations 
(however  secret  and  subterraneous  they  work)  are  discernible  in 
the  most  reformed  societies  of  men,  and  in  the  actions  of  some, 
who  have  b^en  loud  declaimers  against  the  wars  of  nations.    -* 

Thus  the  modern  reformer,  whose  ^irofessed  creed  isKOftAutY, 
may  lament  the  widely  extended  desolations  of  the  camp,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  cabinet,  while  they  afford  him  no  profit<^bot 
if  his  hands  are  known  to  be  stained  with  any  act  of  iojusCice  to 
bis  brother — if  while  he  cries  out  against  pabtic  abuses  in  charch 
tnd  state,  he  remains  inexorable  to  the  claims  of  private  justice* 

and  will  afford  it  no  redress If  vurronnded  with  wealth«t  he 

can  seize  any  good  opportunity  which  offers  of  promoting  his  own 
aggrandizement,  regardless  (if  appearances  are  saved)  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  acquired  ■  ■  ■  .'.If  he  can  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  age,  the  imbecility  of  childhood,  or  the  pn^ 
judices  of  insanity,  to  possess  himself  of  the  natural  right  of  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  friendless— ^-If  while  he  pro- 
fesses bimself  the  admirer  of  Penn,  and  'the  follower  of  bis 
peaceful  «*  code,  he  takes  shelter  under  the  sanctuary  of  hjs 
own  powerful  resources,  and  of  that  legal  protection,  vrbicb  n 
inaccessible  to  virtuous  poverty  .If  in  this  strong  positioii 

he  will  grant  no  reasonable  concession  to  his  injured  brother—^ 
submit  his  case  to  no  disinterested  arbitrators,  nor  to  any  other 

tribunal  than  that  of  law — he  is  in  the  spirit  of  war If  he  can 

thos  act,  (and  painful  experience  has  taught  the  Author  not  only 
the  possibility  but  actual  existence  of  the  case)  in  vain  does  such 
a  man  while  Mi  conduct  is  imaionedfor,  pretend  to  lament  in  the 
language  of  modern  philosophy,  the  desolations  of  the  camp»  the 
unrighteousness  of  laws,  or  ridiucle  the  deyotion  of  the  christian, 
who  after  rising  from  bi9  bible  and  bis  prayers,  will  giveordors 
for  the  burning  of  a  country,  or  for  the  siege  and  sacking  of  a 
town — for  these  evils,  however  to  be  deplored  as  the  more  gigantic 
offspring  of  injustice,  are  of  one  family  with  theonumerons  instan- 
ces  of  private  wrong,  which  embitter  society,  and  the  last  as  well 
as  the  first,  contain  within  them  seeds  of  war,  and  will  break  out 
in  acts  of  fatal  hostility,  when  they  alight  upon  mindi«  of  a  deter^ 
mined  character,  whose  sense  of  injury  is  deeper  than  their  sense^i 
of  fear,  and  whose  passions  refuse  submissiou  to  the  softening 
influences  of  religion. 

But  because  the  seeds  of  war  are  found  to  exist  even  in  moral 
Communities  t  and  in  the  acfs  of  injustice  which  have  stained  the 
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VOLTAIRE  ON   FREEDOM  OF  seNTlMENT. 

"  In  the  year  1707  about  the  time  the  English  gained 
the  battle  of  Saragassa,  protected  Portugal,  and  gave  to 
Spain  a  king — my  Lord  Valtsnt  a  General  OfGcer  who 
had  beenwotJnded  in  Bght,  had  retired  to  Bareges  tor  tlie 


chiiraclers  of  mea,  otherwise  canxnenilable,  are  we  from  thence 
Id  concluiJe,  that  no  remedy  whatever  can  be  applied  to  this  ev 
or  is  it  an  evil  of  such  magoitude,  that  no  steps  cbd  be  takea 
tu  eBect  Its  gradual  subversion  ? 

In  the  brute  creation  we  dciiominate  those  animals  ferocious, 
that  make  war  upon  each  other — but  we  pardon  them,  became 

they  are  pi>or  creatures  who  aei   by    insttact Unfortunately 

howi:>er,  our  rcaaon  appears  to  operate  the  same  way — Some  of 
us  indeed  regard  the  preservation  of  life  as  a  >iuty,  anJ  wiUsufTer 
much  iujury  rather  than  destroy  it — but  the  generality  are  no'.  of 
this  opinion — and  hence  the  hero  in  the  necessities  and  ignorancft 
of  the  multitude,  finds  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  eretttiis 
pavillion;  while  the  christian  and  the  philanthropist  are  scea 
standing  over  his  monument  in  an  attitude  of  sorro>v,  and  water- 
ing the  victories  nbifch  it  celebrates  with  tears.  , 

As  to  the  wars  of  nations,  I  maialaio,  that  they  derive  their 

principal  support  from  public  opinion take  this  away,  and 

the  practice   must  gradully    decline Few   nations   wish   to 

meddle  in  reformations  of  this  kind,  because  they  falsely  aappose, 

that  its  progress  would  be  injurious  to  their  political  security 

It  was  an  erroneous  opinion  of  their  necessity,  which  maint«Ii)ed 
for  so  many  ages,  the  civil  and  rfTig ions  despotisms  of  Europe — 
public  opinion  has  exposed  their  turpitude,  and  beuce  in  nome 
countries  they  have  been  abolished — in  others  they  are  declining, 
and  even  in  the  countrit-s  which  gtill  continue  to  fdvour  their  « 
islence,  they  have  been  forced  by  the  infamy  of  their  cha> 
racter,  to  retire  from  public  observation. 

It  was  the  error  of  public  opiuion  which  gave  birth  to  the  abu-. 
sea  of  past  ages^it  was  pul^lic  opinion  recovering  IVom  ils  delu- 
sion, which  cojimenced  the  destruction  of  these  abuses 
The  holy  crusades  (against  the  poor  Waldeoses)  which  were 
the  boast  of  St.  Bellarmine— The  Spanish  Intjuisiiion— The 
French  Bastile— the  fires  of  Smith  5e!d  in  England— the  expuUion 

of  the  Quakers  from  New-England  by  hanging the  trading 

in  hum^n  blood ifae  sanguinary  codes  cut  short  the  life  oi 

man  for  crimes  unstained  with  blood  ;  had  all  their  advocalfs  in 
turn were  maintained  on  the  ground  of  tli«tr  religious  or  po- 
litical necessity — and  yet  their  abolition  is  now  far  advanced ; 
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benefit  of  the  waters — The  Count  Meilrosso  who  had 
fallen  from  his  horse  beliind  the  baggage  waggons,  a 
league  and  a  lialf  from  ihe  field  of  battle,  had  retired  also 
to  the  same  place-^-^Ttie  Jatier    liad   been   acquainted 


Dor  ii  there  a  man  of  seam  who  reads  their  hittory,  but  feeU  ft 
sentiment  of  abhorrence,  and  pronounces  the  period  of  their  ex-   i 
istence,  savage,  barbaroui,  andunjusi. 

II'  public  opinion  recovering  from  its  ancieot  delusion,  baa 
leen  in  a  true  poini  of  view,  several  e* ils  of  magnitude  which  it    i 

once  supported If  it  has  labored  streauously  to  overturn  those 

evilii,  and  has  in  part  succeeded — why  may  we  not  expect  from 
ils  further  illumination,  furthtr  vigoros  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  since  none  can  deny,  but  that  humanity  still  ^ro^ni 
undartlie  relics  of  ancient  barbarity,  and  under  none  mote  deeply 
than  that  of  war. 

If  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  in  favotir  of  this  practice,  ai 

it  is  carrriedon  by  nations If  in  deapightuf  the  seeds  of  war, 

from  which  moral  communities  themselves  cannot  be  wholly  pu* 
rified,  some  GOcieiies have  ne vert heltss arisen,  who  have  absiained 
forages  from  open  hostilities;  aud  with  regard  to  each  other, 
from  vexatious  suits  at  law. 

If  we  see  the  principles  of  one  such  society  so  jeavenrng  an 
ampire;  as  that  peace,  not  withstanding  all  provocations  and 
counsels  to  the  contrary,  continue!  to  characterise  ils  government ; 

why  should  we  despair  of  reformation  in  this  respect or  why, 

with  the  gospel  and  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  before  us,  should 
we  think  it  impossible,  that  a  Ibundalron  for  the  abolition  of  war 
might  be  laid,  in  such  a  public  system  of  education,  as  would 
teach  us  to  suspect  oor  passions  instead  of  arming  them — to  cuU 
tivale  the  social  and  virtuous  aifections,  instead  of  the  proud  ava- 
ricious and  sensual  passions  of  the  heart and  in  a  word,  to 

promote  the  life  aud  happiness  of  man,  instead  of  studying  their 

The  entire  abolition  of  war,  is  perhaps  far  remote — yet  it  is 

ceriain,  that  some  approaches  have  been  made  toward  it 

Societies  have  arisen,  whose  professed  principles  preclude  tha 
possibility  of  war,  as  it  regards  the  destruction  of  life — and  some 
men  who  have  not  been  prepared  for  a  sacrifice  of  this  extent, 
have  nevertheless  introduced  such  maxims  into  the  conduct  of 
war,  as  have  tended  to  soften  ils  calamities. 

Piety  and  education,  to  a  certain  extent  are  introducing  into 

the  army,  and  this  is  a  good  omen Let  the  moral  laborer  go 

forward  ;  he  has  good  encouragement  so  to  do— his  "  bread  cail    ■ 
upon  the  waters  may  appear  alter  many  days."     For  the  work 
of  righteousness  is  PEACE,  and  iheeSbctsof  r'ghleoutoess,  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  for  ever. 
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with  the  Inquisition,  on  which  account  his  Lordship 
entered  one  day  after  dinner,  into  the  following  conver- 
sation with  him. 

L.  Val. — And  so  Count  you  have  been  an  officer  in  th^ 
Inquisition — ^you  must  have  been  engaged  in  a  most  vil- 
lainous employment  ? 

C.  Med .-^ Very  true,  my  Lord,  but  as  I  had  rather  be 
their  officer  than  their  victim,  I  preferred  the  misfortune 
of  burning  my  neighbor,  to  that  of  l)eing  roasted 
myself. 

L.  Val. — What  a  horrible  alternative !  your  countrymen 
were  a  hundred  times  happier,  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Moors,  who  permitted  you  to  indulge  yourselves  freely 
in  superstition  ;  apd  imperious  as  they  were  as  conquerors, 
never  dreamed  of  exercising  that  strasge  prerogative  of 
enslaving  souls. 

C.  Med. — We  are  not  permitted  now  either  to  write, 
speak,  or  even  think— If  we  speak  it  is  easy  to  misinterpret 
our  words,  and  still  much  more  so  if  we  write — and  though 
we  canot  be  condemned  at  an  Auto  de  fe  for  our  secret 
thoughts,  we  are  threaten^)  to  lye  burning  at  the  command 
of  God  himself,  if  we  dare  to  think  otherwise  than  the 
Dominicans — they  have  persuaded  the  government  also, 
that  if  we  had  common  sellse,  the  state  would  soon  be  in 
a  combustion,  and  the  nation  become  the  most  unhappy 
people  upon  earth.  ^ 

L.  Val. — And  do  ,you  believe  that  the!  English  are  so 
unhappy,  who  cover  the  ocean  with  their  ships,  and 
come  from  the  other  end  of  Europe  lo  fight  your  battles 
for  you  ?  Do  you  find  that  the  Dutch  who  have  stripped 
you  of  almost  all  your  discoveries  in  India,  and  who  are 
,  now  among  your  protectorR,  are  really  so  abandoned  by 
heaven,  for  giving  free  liberty  to  the  press,  and  con- 
verting the  thoughts  of  mankind  into  a  profitable  species 
of  commerce  ?-— Was  the  Roman  Empire  less  powerful 
for  permitting  Cicero  to  write  his  sentiments  freely  ? 

C.  Med.^Uicero,  who  is  be  ?  t  never  heard  of  his 
name  before,  we  hear  nothing  of  your  Ciceros,  but  of 
our  holy  father  the  Pope,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua — 
nay  I  have  hitherto  been  told,  that  the  Romish  religion 
is  demolished,  if  men  once  begin  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

L.  Val. — How  are  you  to  believe  thia  who  are  assured, 
tbut  the  phqrch  is  of  divine  institutioD|  aqd  ibat  tfae  gates 
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of  bell  cannot  prevail  against  it  ?    If  this  be  true,  nothin] 
can  ever  destroy  it. 

C.  Med. — ^Tbat  is  true,  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  almost 
notbing — thus  it  is  owing  to  this  tninking,  that  Sweden, 
Denmark,  England,  and  the  greater  part  of  Germady, 
labor  under  the  terrible  misfortune  of  bein^  no  longer  . 
subject  to  the  pope — ^it  is  even  said,  that  if  men  thus 
continue  to  follow  the  light  of  their  own  mistaken  under- 
standings, they  will  be  contented  soon  with  the  simple 
adoration  of  God ;  and  the  mere  practice  of  _  moral  • 
virtue — If  the  gates  of  hell  should  prevail  so  far  as  this, 
what  would  become  of  the. holy  office  i 

L.  Val. — Had  the  primitive  christians  been  thus  pro- 
hibited to  think,  Christianity  would  certainly  never  have 
been  established. 

(X  Med.-«-I  do  not  rightly  understand  what  vou  mean. 

L.  Val. — I  mean  to  s^y,  that  if  Tiberius  and  the  rest  of 
the  emperors,  bad  encouraged  Dominicans  to  prevent  the 
primitive  christians,  from  the  use  of  pen  and  ink ;  nay 
oad  not  the  privilege  of  thinking  freely,  been  long  en. 
joyed  in  Rome,  it  bad  been  impossible  for  the  christians 
to  have  established  their  tenets — ^If  then  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity,  was  owing  to  this  liberty  of  ^ 
thinking,  how  contradictory  and  absurd  is  it,  to  enidea. 
vour  to  destroy  that  basis,  *on*which  your  church  itself 
was  first  founded  ?  If  any  proposal  regarding  your 
worldly  interest  be  made  to  you,  do  you  not  consider 
some  time  before  you  adopt  it?  And  what  can-  be  con- 
sidered more  interesting  to  a  man  in  this  world,  than  that 
of  his  eternal  happiness  or  misery  in  the  next. 

There  are  above  one  hundred  different  religions  upon 
earth,  that  condemn  you  and  your  tenets,  «s  absurd, 
impious  and  damnable^-Enter  into  an  examination  there* 
fore  of  those  tenets. 

C  Med. — How  should  I  be  able  to  e^camine  them — I 
am  no  Dominican  ? 

L.  Val. — But  you  are  a  map,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

C.  Med. — Alas !  you  are  moch  more  a  man  than  I  am.' 

L.  Val. — We  have  been  happy  in  England,  since  every 
man  bath  been  at  liberty  to  speak  his  own  mind. 

C.  Med. — And  %ve  are  very  quiet  at  Lisbon,  where 
nobody  is  permitted  to  say  any  tiling. 

L.  Val. — You  are  quiet,  but  you  are  not  happy — your 
tranquillity  is  that  of  galley  slaves,  who  tug  the  oar  and;^ 
keep  tinie  in  silence. 
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C.  Med. — Do  you  think  then  that  my  soul  is  in  the 
gallies  ? 

L.  Val.— Yes,  and  I  would  deliver  you  from  your 
bondspe. 

C.  Med. — But  what  if  I  feel  myself  quite  at  ease  in  the 
galhes  P 

L.  Val, — Nay  in  that  case  you  deserve  to  continue 
there. 
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"  Atheists  for  the  most  part,"  says  Voltaire,  "  are 
men  of  study,  but  bold  and  erroneous  in  their  reasonings ; 
and  not  comprehending  the  creation,  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  oiher  difficuliies,  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of 

the   eternity  of  things,    and  of   necessity Were  1  a 

sovereign,"  continues  he,  "  I  would  not  have  about  me 
any  Atheistical  courtiers,  who^  inierest  it  might  be  to 
poison  jne — then  1  must  every  day  be  taking  Alexiphar- 
mies;  so  necessary  is  it,  both  for  princes  and  people, 
that  their  minds  be  thoroughly  imbibed  with  an  idea  of 
a  supreme  Being,  the  Creator,   Avenger  and  Rcwarder." 

Atheists  he  remarks  are  "  bold  and  erroneous  in  their 
reasopings" — and  observes  they  have  usually  to  resort  to 
the  eternity  of  things,  and  lo  necessity,  as  a  solution  of 
their  dif&cullies — from  hence  it  would  appear,  and  front 
his  remarks  on  their  dangerous  charai^er,  either  that  he 
was  no  Atheist  himself,  or  that  be  was  ashamed  of  their 
creed  ;  and  from  hence  it  is,  that  I  have  inferred  his  re- 
jection of  the  eternity  of  matter. 

CO :;)  SCIENCE. 

On  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by 
Constantine,  and  the  history  of  that  prince;  Voltaire 
represents  as  not  worthy  of  credit,  "  that  Constantine 
being  taken  up  with  wars,  actuated  by  ambition,  and 
surrounded  with  flatterers,  could  be  al  leisure  for  re- 
morses"—^—^— The  wisest  of  men  do  not  always  re- 
member themselves Voltaire  might  have  known,  that 

in  the  night  season,  (i'ur  Constaniinc  must  have  sought 
repose  in  sleep]  dreadful  images  of  the  persons  he  had 

murdered,  might  have  presented  themselves Of  thi?, 

the  celebrated  Roman  patriot  appears  to  bave  been  a 
miserable   witness — for   what    can    we   suppose  his  «vil 
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geniui  to  have  been,  if  not  the  gbost  oF  Caesar  whom 
he  bid  vilely  murdered— CKtar  to  whom  he  was  under 
many  oUigmtions ;  who  reposed  in  him  the  most  perfect 
eonndence,  calling  him  his  son — and  who  deserved  from 
him  in  return  For  his  excellent  administration,  a  better 
fate,  than  that  oF  falling  prematurely  by  the  handa  of  his 
children  or  suhjects  The  conduct  of  Brutus  cannot 

on  this  occasion  be  reconciled  to  our  sentiments  of  gra- 

litude,   humanity  or  wisdom The  latter,  stn  well  as 

the  two  former,  was  evidently  vioUted  ;  for  the  Romans 
under  Cfcsar  received  justice,  and  enjoyed  tranquillity  ; 
and  are  not  these  the  ends  of  all  good  government  ? 

The  confusion  which  followed  this  ungrateful  massacre ; 
the  vices  of  Anthon}-,  who  with  two  others  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  Rome ;  the  continuance  of  that 
monarchy  which  the  conspirators  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  destroy — and  lastly,  the  disapprobation  of  heaven, 
which  appeared  to  fasten  upon  these  men,  not  one  of 
whom  died  a  natural  death  ;  all  conspire  with  many  other 
eircumstances  in  human  life,  to  prove,  that  it  is  dan- 

Erous  to  do  evil  that  good  majr  come  ■    Brutus  I 

lieve  pursued  the  good  of  bis  country— but  in  the 
ohace  of  liberty,  he  murdered  privale  virtue— —We  are 
to  remember  the  age  in  which  oe  lived,  and  the  motives 
which  actuated  him  in  bis  public  conduct,  in  order  to 
ffuess  at  his  character From  it,  two  Ittsons  of  instruc- 
tion, and  two  only  that  I  know  of,  nay  be  derived — the 
excellence  of  laboring  in  our  various  spheres  to  promote 
the  good  of  our  country :  the  inconsistency  ana  danser 

of  attempting  to  do  it,  by  any  act  ^  wickedness On 

these  subjects  we  are  more  enlightened  than  Brutuir-may 
this  light  be  followed  by  all  christian  senators ;  and  may 
the  period  shortly  arrive,  when  it  shall  be  the  established 
maxim  of  all  christian  cabinets—^*  We  will  not  do  evil, 
that  good  may  come." 

With  regard  to  Voltaire's  apparent  idea,  that  remorie 
of  conscience  for  the  commission  of  crimes,  can  be  pre- 
eluded  by  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  a  multitude  of  cares, 
or  the  flatteries  of  self-interested  men — may  we  hot  rea- 
sonablv  suppose,  that  the  character  which  we  have  just 
quoted  from  history,  had  his  animal  spirits  sustained 
with  as  much  of  this  nutriment,  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  most 
men  in  his  day— he  is  also  represented  as  possessing  a 
soul  humane,  disinterested,  and  ^ual  to  the  greatest 
undertakings — but  notwithstanding  aU  these  employmeDts 
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and  advantages,  liis  cvit  genius  fojnd  opportunity  to  pay 
him  a  second  visit,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Phillipi ; 
and  in   the  unwelcome  interview,  is  said  to  have  robbed 

his   heroic  mind    of  much    of  its  natural  order Vain 

indeed  were  all  the  natural  powers  of  Brutus  to  resist  the 
impression  which  such  a  visitor  must  make  upon  his 
.  spirits,  at  that  critical  period :  instead  of  vainly  laboring 
to  drown  its  warning  voice  in  seas  of  blood,  and  in  ihe 
clangor  of  arms — —Instead  of  being  led  away  by  the 
destructive  suggestions  of  priJe  and  false  shame — he 
should  have  taken  its  salutary  counsel,  and  ded  from  ihe 
camp,  and  from  the  field  of  murder,  ovfr  which  the  evil 
genius  presided,  and  retired  into  privale  life,  to  earn  an 
honest  subsistence,  and  moiirti  the  murder  of  CiEsar ! 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  persons  receiving 
warnings  similar  to  those  of  Bnitus,  and  unliappily  ne- 
glecting them  :  too  ofim,  tlie  camp,  the  ball,  the  theatre, 
or  the  convivial  party,  instead  of  ihe  people  or  the  tlirone 
of  God ;   are  resorted  to,   as  instruments  to  efface   the 

unwelcome,    though   kindly  intended    monition -Too 

often  the  carnal  and  unawakened  relative,  the  rank  infidel, 
or  the  drinking  and  dancing  pastor,  are  the  first  to  be 
consulted,  as  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  religious 
impressions  and  appearances — and  the  playhouse,  the 
card-table,  or  some  species  of  intoxicating  pleasure,  are 
recommended  as  the  antidote  of  tiiose  secret  impressions, 
which  are  intended  as  solemn  warnings  to  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  and  ambition. 

Numerous  have  been  the  In'itances  of  persons  thus 
warned  against  their  will — and  dreadful  the  catalogue  of 
names,  that  have  neglected  supernatural  admonition; 
and  rushed  headlong  into  the  snare,  of  which  they  have 
had  presentiments  in  the  visions  of  the  night;  or  suffi- 
cient admonition,  in  the  painful  feelings  which  attended  • 
the  commission  of  earlier  crimes. 

But  conscience  is  not  inaccessible  into  the  hottest  scenes 
of  action,  to  the  shafts  of  remorse — the  history  of  indi- 
viduals, who  have  accused  themselves  of  crimes  whicii 
the  world  had  never  known  or  published,  and  who  by  the 
conviction  of  their  own  testimony,  iiave  suffered  the 
vengeance  of  human  laws ;  manifestly  shew,  that  when 
the  wrath  of  heaven  is  excited,  conscience  cannotresisi 
its  terrors— ^Strong  indeed  would  be  the  argumant  of 
man's  independence,  if  he  could  find  a  way  totally  in 
escape  the  reproofs  of  this  vicegerent  of  heaven^  wijich 
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sometimes  present  the  recollection  of  crimesy  when  least 
looked' fori  and  when  the  perpetrator  has  been  surrounded 
with  power,  and  wealth,  and  rank. 

ON  BAPTISM* 

'^  Baptism  is  a  ereek  word  signifying  immersion-— 
Men,"  said  the  philosopher,  **  being  ever  led  by  their 
senses,  came  easily  to  fancy,  that  what  washed \he  body 

likewise  cleansed  the  soiil" It  appears  then,  thatlnen 

early  felt  the  want  of  soul  cleansing,  and  hence  Voltaire 
comes  in  an  unsuspecting  witness  of  the  scriptXire  doc- 
trine of  our  natural  depravity — and  although  he  labors 
and  succeeds  in  proving,  by  bis  sarcastic  description  of 
the  vice  and  weakness  of  some  men,  who  vainly  hoped 
to  derive  salvation  from  water  baptism  as  a  Saviour,  and 
judiciously  quotes  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
in  the  agony  of  death,  demanding  this  sacrament  {t^o 
called)  as  an  expected  passport  to  heaven — ^yet  the  true 
believer,  who  has  derived  from  the  fountain  opened  for 
sin  and  uncleanliness,  a  cleansing  unction  to  his  soul, 
(whether  his  faith  has  received  this  blessing  by  immediate 
infusion,  or  through  some  instrument  accommodated  to 
his  weakness)  knows  there  is  a  gospel  baptism,  as  cer- 
tainly as  ever  there  was  a  legal ;  nor  can  the  sneer  of 
infidelity  or  folly,  shake  the  faith  of  him  who  has  beed 
thus  baptized — ^because  he  knows,  that,  a  ^eviM  of  bap. 
piness  resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  sin  forgiveo— ^ 
from  the  conversion  of  pride  into  humilitjr — of  hatred 
into  charity,  and  of  discontent  into  thaiikfutness — can  be! 
the  fruit  of  nothing  less,  than  a  baptism  of  the;  Spirit  of  . 

God Nor  has  any  system  of  philosophy  which  haa 

not  passed  through  this  precious  laver,  or  1>een  sprinkled 
by  it,  ever  proved  sufficient  to  produce  those  fruits  ;  pr 
to  cleanse  the  soul  of  man  from  those  impurities,  which 
are  the  source  of  all  the  moral  evils  that  disorder  society^t — 
It  may  giv^  a  decent  aspect  to  vice,  but  cannot  reach  its 
principle — on  the  contrary,  like  tbie  harl6t's  roage,  it 
sometimes  appears  beautiful  only  to  betray-— —thuii  the 
punishments  attendant  upon  sin,  are  so  many  proofii  .of 
its  injurious  properties — they  are  proofs  also  of  the  purity 
and  power  of  God — and  these  proofs  are  scattered*  every 
where  through  the  Creation— 'they  are  scattered  in  the^ 
wind  and  air,  and  in  many  productions  of  the  earth, 
which  arnnge  the  ]VIaker\<t  quarrell— Nevertheless  sin  will^ 
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continue  to  exist,  and  will  more  or  less  brin^  forth  its 
fruits  in  each  individual ;  until!  the  baptism  of  Christ 
(which  alone  can  wash  the  leper  clean)  hath  performed 
its  last  office ;  until  in  an  extensive  sense,  this  earth  with 
its  productions,  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty  and 
fruit  fulness,  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  great  Creator  (of  all 
the  constellations  thzit  are  scattered  in  the  vast  expanse) 
wiih  that  pleasure  which  he  first  felt,  when  sphere  an- 
swerinp^  to  sphere  in  harmony,  their  concert  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  arose  like  the  voice  of  one  assembly 
before  his  exalted  throne* — that  this  will  yet  be  the  portion 
of  our  earth,  we  are  instructed  to  believe — may  it  animate 
us  to  bear  as  we  are  able  the  severities  of  virtue ;  per- 
suaded, that  He  who  has  appointed  us  this  discipline, 
will  if  we  are  faithful,  give  us  a  portion  in  the  **  ne^r 
heavens,  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righ- 
leousnciiS.'' 

ON  BEASTS, 

AtJTHOR'S  PREVIOUS  REMARKS. 

Tt  is  only  of  late,  that  any  moral  advantage  appeared 
to  me  to  result  from  the  chain  of  reflections,  into  which 
I  myself  have  been  latterly  introduced,  concerning  the 

creatures  which  are  placed  under  our  government 

Thie  books  of  Moses  contain  some  hints  of  the  divine 
benevolence  toward  this  part  of  the  Creation — indeed 
reason  tells  us,  that  the  Almighty  must  regard  all  which 
bis  hand  hath  made— ^In  the  book  of  Jonas,  this  ten- 
derness again  appears— the  Deity  is  represented  as  mourn. 
ing  over  the  intended  destruction  of  his  inferior  creatures, 
together  with  his  nobler  creature  man^^ — and  nothing 
gives  us  a  finer  idea  of  his  benevolence,  and  conti- 
nued superintendence ;  than  this  attention  to  the  pre- 
servation of  lif^. 

,It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  disposition  to  cultivate 
our  affections,  with  which  domestic  animals  arc  endowed — 
the.best  moral  eflfects  flow  to  ourselves  from  this  consi- 
deration,  when  it  does  not  degenerate  into  irrational  or 
unmanly  fondness — if  to  this,  we  add  a  reflection,  on 
the  possibility  of  their  advancing  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence,  and  of  comprehending;  subjects,  which  now  do 
honor  to  the  human  understanding,  an  additional  motive 
to  benevolence  presents  itself — but  of  all  those  motives, 
an  observation  of  the  hardships  which  thev  suff.'.r  in  ou' 

9,  y 
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scrrice,  and  which  we  cannot  lielp  impofting  upon  then^ 
in  our  own  dtrfence,  is  the  most  calculated  to  excite  our 
pity  and  tenderness. 

VOLTAIRE   BEGINS. 

**  T»  it  possible  that  any  one  should  say  or  nffiroi  in 
wri?iii^,  that  beasts  arc  uiL*rc  machines,  void  of  knowr 
ledze  or  sen^,  have  a  sameness  in  all  their  operations, 
neither  learning  nor  j>erfectin*^  any  thing— ^How  !  this 
bird  who  makes  a  semi- circular  nest,  when  he  fixes  it 
against  a  Mali,  who  when  in  an  an;?le shapes  it  like  a  quad- 
rant; and  circular  when  he  builds  it  in  a  tree— -is  this 
havinp:  a  ^«:r:iei:ess  in  its  operations  r  Does  this  hound  after 
three  mo:iths  tcachinc;,  know  no  more  than  when  you  first 
took  hiui  in  hand  ?  Your  Canary  bird,  does  be  repeat  a  tune 
at  firat  hearin«jr  ?  or  rather  n  it  not  sometime  before  vou 
can  brint;  him  to  it ;  is  he  not  often  out  ?  and  does  be  not 
improve  by  practice  r-^^is  it  from  my  speaking,  that  y^ou 
allow  meserl^e,  memory,  and  ideas  r  WelVlamsilent,  but 
you  see  me  come  home  very  melancholy,  and  with  eager 
anxiety  look  for  a  paper,  open  the  bureau  where  I  remetn- 
ber  to  have  put  it,  take  it  up,  and  read  it  i^itb  apparent 

joy You  hence  infer  that  1  have  felt  pain  and  pleasure^ 

and  that  I  have  memory  and  knowledge  ■  make  ihe 
like  inference  concerning  this  dogi  who  having  lost  hit 
master,  runs  about  every  where  with  melancholy  yellinga^ 
Comes  home  all  in  a  ferment,  runs  up  and  down,  roves 
from  room  to  room,  till  at  length  he  finds  his  beloved 
master  in  his  closet ;  and  then  expresses  his  joy  in  softer 
cries,  gesticulations,  and  fawnings."* 

• 

HISTORICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 

Under  this  head,  Voltaire  observes  the  silence  of  Jose* 
pbus  the  Jewish  historian,  on  the  history  of  Christ  and 
the  massacre  of  the  children  by  Herod-^e  also  notices 
bis  silence  on  the  miraculous  appearances  that  attended 
the  crucifixion— concerning  all  which  I  would  observe  • 
that  It  was  more  probable,  the  silence  of  Josephus  on 
these  8ubJQ.ct8,  might  have  been  the  result  of  his  W  pre- 
judices as  a  Jew,  than  the  recital  of  them,  Was  die  rnult 

•  See  the  Reflections  on  this  subject  P.  456  to  462. 
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.  of  the  nea  prejudices  of  the  Christians — The  priests,  the 
saDhedrim,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  in  general,  annexed 
both  punishment  aiid  disgrace  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
Jesus,    or    any    circumstance  tending  H)  establish   bis 

mission ^*Tis  no  wonder  therefore,  that  Josephus  was 

totally  silent  about  these  extraordinarj'  events,  the  con- 
fession of  which,  would  not  only  have  robbed  hinn  of  all 
respect  from  his  own  nation,  but  would  also  have  tarnished 
his  glory  in  the  heathen  world — This  conclusion  will  be 
considered  just,  by  all  who  rightly  estimate  the  difHcuhy 
to  nature,  of  surmounting  present  fears  and  sacrificing 
present  interests,  and  the  fate  which  attended  the  apostles, 
who  were  enabled  by  many  extraordiuary  dispensations  to 
break  throu[;h  human  restraints,  and  publish  to  the  world 
these  events  in  the  face  of  death  and  danger — but  death 

•  and  danger  were  probably  more  formidable  to  Joseph  us, 
than  to  the  apostles — and  hence  his  omission  of  any  cir- 
cumstance tending  to  establish  the  miraculous  character  of 
Christ,  was  not  surprizing. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Voltaire  in  saying,  that  many 
doctrines  now  made  articles  of  faith,  and  indispensible 
laws  of  church  government,  were  not  insisted  upon  as  such 
by  Christ  himself,  nor  yet  by  his  immediate  successors — 
and  as  to  the  disagreement  he  observes  io  the  statement 
of  the  Evangeliftts,  concerning  the  genealogy  of  the  Sa- 
viour; I  would  observe,  that  although  intelligent  believers 
iieceive  with  gratitude  and  reverence,  the  substance  of  the 
gospel  history,  I  do  not  conceive^hatit  is  an  article  of 
their  faith,  that  no  error  whatever  could  take  place  in  the 
various  copies  and  translations  of  that  stupendous  work, 
in  the  hands  of  millions  of  fallible  beings,  whose  best 
judgment  of  the  sense  of  some  passages  might  be  crrone- 
OHfi— «and  I  am  conBriucd  in  this  sentiment,  by  the  differ- 
ent translations  of  the  Scriptures  now^xtant;  and  m  the, 

faith  of  the  gospel,  by  observing,  no^||ily  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  many  of  the  predictions  ofae  Jewish  prophets,, 
concerning  the  uatu re  and  officesflr  Christ— rbut  b}'  the 
agreement  of  the  various  translations,  in  the  substance  of 
that  history  and  those  doctrines  which  the  uncavitling 
and  seeking  christian,  only  desireth  to  know. 

I  sbaH  conclude  my  observations  on  Voltaire's  historical 
disqui#ttioosj  with  the  following  short  poem  on  the  inspi- 
red writers. 

2  F  2 
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FROM  A   MAGAZINE. 

'^  Whence  but  from  Heaven,  should  men  unskiird  iu  arts. 

In  different  ages  born,  in  different  parts, 

\Vea%'e  such  agreeing  truths,  or  how,  or  why, 

Could  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie, 

Unask'd  their  pains,  unwearied  their  advice, 

Starving  their  gains,  and  martyrdom  their  price.** 

FANATICISM. 

Voltaire  has  dwelt  much  and  %vith  justice,  upon  the 
effects  of  superstition  inflamed  by  phrenzy — I  copy  from 
recollection — hut  think  he  has  with  great  ptopriec\', 
pointed  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  seas  of  blood, 
which  have  been  produced  by  this  ruling  temper  of  past 
ages Nevertheles  how  partial  have  these  been,  in  com- 
parison of  the  effects  of  that  honorable  svstem  of  war  and 
unsound  policy,  which  time  immemorial  has  produced 
misery  by  systematic  contrivance  !  Oh  Prince^of  peace 
how  amiable  art  thou  !  when  even  we  vbo  are  sinners  of 
the  deepest  dye,  cannot  withold  our  admiration,  from 
those  religious  and  humane  institutions  of  thine  own  inspU 
ring,  (which  like  a  tender  mother,  throw  over  suffering 
human  nature  amantle  of  charity ;}  nor  from  their  founders 
and  instruments,  those  infantine  characters,  into  which  so 
much  of  thy  divine  nature  has  been  copied  ! 

Voltaire  in  his  Chinese  Catechism,  or  conversation 
between  Cu-fu  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  and  Kou  a  prince 
of  that  country,  introduces  some  very  fine  and  philosophi- 
cal sentiments,  for  the  age  in  wnicb  this  dialogue  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  ;  four  hundred  ana  seventeen 
years  before  the  christian  sera,  and  reputed  to  have  been 
translated  into  l^tti^,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican 

library,    by  Father  Foquet,    formerly  a  Jesuit ^The 

idea  of  worshipping  the  heavens  or  celestial  bodies,  is 
finely  exploded  by  the  following  sublime  and  philosophi- 
cal  observations,  which  conuin  the  first  principles  of  na- 
tural religion — As  these  however  are  but  ^  pari  of  the 
truth,  and  on  account  of  their  sublimity,  are  liable  to  be 
adopted  by  the  mind  not  well  informed,  as  the  whole-^ 
a  few  observations  opening  a  more  extensiye  prospect  to 
the  eye  6f  reason,  than  they  unfold,  are  thought  neces- 
sary to  be  superadded. 
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DIALOGUE. 


Kou — ^What  is  meant  by  my  duty  to  worship  heaven  ? 

Cu-fu — Not  the  material  heaven  which  we  see  with 
our  eyes,  fpr  this  heaven  is  nothing  but  the  air ;  and  the 
air  is  composed  of  every  kind  of  earthly  exhalations-— — 
Now  what  a  folly  would  it  be  to  worship -vapours. 

Kou-'-Tbere  are  whole  nations,  who  worship  heaven 
and  the  planets. 

Cu-fu — The  planets  are  so  many  earth <  like  ours  ;  ihi» 
moon  for  instance,  might  as  well  prostrate  itself  before 
our  sand  and  dirt,  as  we  prostrate  ourselves  befpre  the 
moon*s  sand  and  dirt.  » 

Kou — What  is  the  meaning  of  what  we  so  often 
hear — heaven  and  Earthy  to  go  up  to  heaven,  to  be  de-  j2|t 

serving  of  heaven  ? 

Cu-fu — It  is  talking  very  siUilly,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  heaven  ;*  every  planet  is  environed  with  its  atmosphere 
as  with  a  shell,  and  rolls  in  the  space  round  its  sun; 
every  sun  is  the  centre  of  several  planets,  which  are  con- 
tinually going  their  rounds  ;  there  is  neither  high  nor  low, 
up  nor  down. 

Kou — I  believe  I  understand  you,  we  arc  only  to  wor- 
ship  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

Cu-fu — To  be  sure  we  are  to  worship  God  alone — but 
in  saying  that  he  made  beavcn  and  eartn,  however  devout 
our  meaning  may  be,  it  is  talking  very  sillily— For. if  by 
heaven  we  mean  the  prodigious  space  in  which  ^ God 
kindled  so  many  suns,  and  set  so  many  worlds  in  motion  ; 
it  is  much  more  ridiculous  to  say,  '^  heaven  and  earth/' 
than  **  the  mountains  and  a  grain  of  sand"— Our  globe 
is  infinitely  less  than  a  grain  of  sand,  in  coaiparison  of 
those  millions  of  ten  thousand  of  millions  of  worlds, 
among  the  infinitude  of  which  we  are  lost*  ■  all  we  can 
do  is  to  join  our  feeble  voice  to  that  of  the  innumerable 
beings,  which  throughout  the  abyss  of  expansion,  ascribe 
homage  and  glory  to  the  adorable  Creator," 

*  By  what  m^ans  did  Cu-fu  mnke  tins  discovery  ? Has  the 

pliilosopher  or  astronomer  been  able  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  numerous  regions  in  iilimited  space  ? 
As  a  rational  worm  slandiog  upon  a  grain  of  sand,  he  has  made 
great  discoveries  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Creator's  works—but  tie 
knows  little  of  their  interior  bistory-^how  then  can  he  tell  vrtiich 
are  places  of  bappiaess,  places  of  misery*— or  places  only  of 
probation  ? 
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Ifhowever  these  sublime  deductions  of  pbilosopliy,  were 
received  by  Voltaire  as  the  whole  truth-— I»hould  be  incli* 
ncd  to  ask  him — By  what  rule  of  pliilosophy  or  astro- 
nomy, did  he  discover  all  that  is  contained  in  the  abyss 
of  expansion  or  in  illimited  space. 

The  system  laid  down  in  this  catechism  (at  least  in  thi;!         , 
part  of  it)  is  calculated  to  infu^ic  into  the  superficial  mind, 
(particularly  so  on  account  of  its  sublimity)  the  idea  of 
a  God  without  society ,    the  whole   of  whose    pleasures  y 

was  derived  from  the  formation  or  inspection,  of  tlio^^c 
innumerable  balls  of  fire  or  of  earth,  which  he  had 
kindled  nnd  set  in  motion  in  the  vast  expanse;  but  not 
ono  idea  of  attracting  to  himself  by  the  rod  of  his  jad^;- 
ments.  or  the  influenees  of  bis  love,  the  beings  for  whose 
accoifmodation,  those  balls  of  fire,  and  those  fflobes  of 

earth  were  set  in  motion Does  reason  tell  us,  that 

those  suns  were  kindled,  and  these  worlds  created,  for 
the  accommodation  of  insects  wbo  are  born  and  perish ; 
or  for  the  purpose  of  educating^  in  the  school  or  expe-» 
rience,  creatures  of  imAiortality,  who  are  destined  to  be 
transplanted  into  purer  and  more  perfect  regions? — if  not  . 
the  latter,  considering  the  imperfection  of  the  wholo 
material  system,  mv  reason  has  deceived  me — but  I  should 
not  forget,  that  those  purer  regions^  made  no  part  of 
Voltaire's  system. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM 

M.  WOOLSTONCRAFT'S  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

OBSERVATIONS   UPON   THEM* 

Extract  from  the  Dedication. 

*!  .^"  *J*'s  work  I  have  produced  many  arguments, 
winch  to  me  were  conclusive,  to  prove  that  the  prevailing 
notion  respecting  a  sexual  character,  lyas  subversive  of 
uiorahty,  and  I  have  contended,  that  to  render  the  human 


body  and  mind  more  perfect,  cbattity  must  marc  tmi. 
versally  prevail ;  and  that  cliastity  will  never  be  respeeled 
in  the  male  world,  till  the  person  of  a  woman,  is  not  as 
it  were  idolized,  when  litile  virtue  or  sense  embellish  it 
with  the  grand  traces  of  mental  beauty,  or  the  interesting 
simplicity  of  affection.'' 

FROM   TUR    INTilODUCTlON 

ON  THE  WRONG  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  education  of  women  has  of  laie  been  more  at- 
tended to  than  formerly,  yet  they  aie  still  reckoned  a 
frivolous  sex,  and  ridiculed  or  pitied  by  the  writers,  who 

endeavour  by  satire  or  ins'ruciion  to  improve  ihem 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  they  spend  many  of  the  first 
years  of  their  lives  in  acijuiring  a  smatierin<;  of  accam> 
plishments — mean  while,  strength  of  body  and  mind,  are 
sacrificed  to  libertine  notions  of  beauty — to  the  desire  of 
establishing  themselves,  the  only  way  women  can  rise  in 
the  world,  by  marriage — and  this  desire  making  mere 
animals  uf  them,  when  they  marry,  they  act  as  such 
chiidreo  may  be  expected  to  at:!—— they  dress— they 
paint,    and   nickname   God's   crca!ures*->*«Sunely   these 

weak  beings  are  only  fit  for  a  seraglio ! The  cjiidoct 

and  manners  of  women  in  fact  evidently  prove,  that 
their  minds  are  not  in  a  healthy  slate ;  for  fike  the  Bowers 
which  arc  planted  in  too  rich  a  soil,  strength  and  usc< 
fulness  are  sacrificed  to  beatity ;  and  the  finntlng  IcajKS, 
after  having  pleased  a  fastidious  eye,  fade  disregarded 
on  the  stalk,  long  before  tite  season,  when  they  ought  to 
have  arrived  at  maturity. 

The  cause  of  this  barren  blooming,  1  attribute  to  ft 
false  system   of    education,    gathered     from    the    hooks   ' 
written  on  this  subject,  by  men,  who  considering  femalai  | 
rather  as  women   than   humiin  creatures,  have  been  mora  j 
anxious  to  make  them   alluring  mistresses,  tha;*  ratiom^ 
wives ;  and   the  iiiideriiauding  of  the  kx   has  I>ccn   i 
bubbled   by   this  speciuus   homage,    that    the   civilize^l 
women   of  the  present  century  (with  a  few  exceptions)  i 
are  only  anxious  lo  inspire  love,  when  they   ought  to 
cherish   a  nobler   ambition,   and   by   their  abilities  and 
virtues  exact  respect^— -if  then  it  can  be  fairly  dedu< 
from  the  present  conduct  of  the  sc\,  from  the  prevalent 
fondness  for  pleasure,  which  takes, place  of  those  noblet 
passions  ibat  open  and  enUe^.^lie  soul,  ihu  the  initrnc- 
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tion  which  women  have  received ,  has  only  tended  with, 
the  cohstirntion  of  civil  society,  to  render  them  inftig- 
nificant  objects  of  desire,  mere  propa{2;ators  of  fools  J — 
if  it  can  he  proved,  that  in  aiming  to  aecompUsh  them, 
without  cultivatinrr  their  understandings,  they  are  taken 
out  of  their  sphere  of  duties,  and  made  ridiculous  and 
useless,  when  the  short  livivl  bloom  of  beau tv  is  over  ; 
1  presume  that  rational  men  will  excuse  me,  u>r  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  them  to  become  more  masculine  and 
respectable.  | 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say^  that  I  now  speak  of 
the  sex  in  general — many  individuals  have  more  sense 
than  their  mnle  relatives,  and  as  nothing  preponderates, 
whore  there  is  a  constant  struggle  for  an  equilibrium, 
without  it  has  naturally  more  gravity,  some  women  govern 
their  husbands,  without  degrading  themselves-^-because 
intellect  will  always  govern.* 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  WORK. 

UFMARKS  ON  THE  QUALITIES    WHICH    GIVE   MAN  THE  SU* 
PERIOftlTY  OVER  THE    BRUTE  CREATION. 

^^  In  what  does  man's  preeminence  over  the  brute 
creation  consist  ?  The  answer  is  as  clear,  as  that  half  is 
iess  than  the  whole — in  reason." 

.  Remarks— —^It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  this  answer 
irs  quite  so  clear  or  so  full  as  our  author  imagined 
The  superiority  of  man  appears  to  me  to  consist — not 
altogether  in  the  superior  degree  of  reason  he  possesses — 
for  there  are  men,  who  in  this  respect,  seem  very  little 
raised  above  the  brute  creation-'-or  perhaps  hardly  equal 
in  sagacity  to  some  of  that  order — and  although  man 
originally  made  in  the  image  of  God,  still  maintains  pre-  ^ 
eminence  in  the  visible  creation ;  yet  the  abuse  of  his 
powers,  dften  sink  him  beneath  the  standard  of  inferior 
animals— —The  right  use  therefore  of  his  reason,  rather 
than  that  larger  measure  of  the  faculty  which  he  enjoys, 
together  with  the  due  improvement  of  nis  spiritual  powers, 
seem  to  mc  to  be  the  virtues,  in  which  consist  his  su- 
periority-*-——As  to  the  common  idea,  that  beasts  are 

*  Where  ambition  and  intellect  uoite^  they  frequently  use 
pnlawfvl  means  to  arrive  at  power. 
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mere,  I  think  it  a  vulgar  one It  is  not  from  Vol- 
taire's observations  (although  I  have  introduced  them 
page  450.— —as  being  better  than  any  thing  I 
could  say  on  the  subject)  but  from  my  own,  that  I 
have  derived  this  opinion  -In  many  solitary  jour- 
neys, and  in  many  domestic  scenes,  I  have  attended 
to  the  motion  of  those  creatures*— I  have  ol)served  animals 
of  the  same  order,  differ  in  the  measure  of  their  memory 
and  knowledge,  in  the  «ame  manner  as  they  have  differed 
in  their  tempers,  colour,  and  formation 1  have  re- 
marked that  one  horse  will  recollect  the  road  he  travelled 
last  year,  or  perhaps  seven  years  before — and  another 
will  stupidly  pass  it  by,  after  a  very  short  period  - 

I  have  observed  that  animals  distinguish  the  persons  who 
are  kind  to  them,  from  those  who  are  careless  or  cruel — 
have  such  a  sense  of  gratitude,  as  in  many  instances  to 
fciy  down  their  lives  for  their  benefactors — while  we  on 
the  other  hand,  often  bite  and  devour,  and  teize  and 
torment  one  another^— so  that  I  cannotT  place  our  supe. 
riority  in  reason — but  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  in 
the  practice  of  virtue. 

Men  have  the  government  of  the  brute  creation  com- 
mitted  to  them,  as  in  all  probability  the  angelic  have  of 
the  human — but  all  in  subordination  to  an  original  con-  •    fH 

trolling  power — this  in  my  opinion  is  the  true  distinction^ — 
The  .dog  communicates  with  his  master^ — serves  him  — 

obeys  his  law,  and  derives  pleasures  from  his  smile 

Angels  also  are  appointed  to  animate  the  pious  resolutions 
of  the  good   man — to  enlarge  his  knowledge — sooth  his 
sorrows— and   protect  him  from  many  dangers — and  the 
angel  in  return  reaps  a  rich  and  inexpressible  harvest  of 
joy,  from  his  ability  continually/  to  do  the  divine  will — 
from  his  contemplatton  of  the  supreme  excellence — from 
the  glorious  prospect  which  he  has  of  the  creative  an^ 
legislative. works  of  God— his  knowledge  of  the  wis" 
and  perfection  of  the  whole — his  own    great  and   bcf 
volent  nature — the  sweet  society  of  his  fellow  angels — 
and   lastly  from  his  capacity  of  proving  instrumental,  in 
the  preservation  and  purification  of  man. 

We  know  by  experience,  that  human  nature  possesses 
a  power  of  modelling  and  improving  inferior  natures, 
by  tirtue  of  superior  powers  ;  but  this  is  no  mor«  a 
proof  to  me  that  brutes  have  no  faculty  of  reason  ;  than 
that  because  angels  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  tb^ 
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liurotn  character,  that  hence  the  latter  has  no  fkculty 
capable  of  comprehending  ipiritaal  and  invisible  thingi*- 
In  fact,  I  think  these  propositions  establish  the  contrary 
conclusion — that  is  to  say,  (without  knowledge  of  school 
argument)  that  as  roan  by  the  force  ana  efficacy  of 
reason,  instructs  the  brute  creation  in  many  things  ao 
the  brute  creation  by  a.  spark  of  the  same  fiscaltyy  is 
capable  of  comprehending  what  he  teaches  ■  Now  if  it 
can  be  made  appear,  that  a  dog  or  a  monkey  in  the  hands 
of  an  ingenious  man— may  be  taught  to  comprehend  and 
practice,  what  without  buch  instruction,  he  would  never 
nave  comprehended  or  practised — is  this  instinct?— If  it 
be,  why  has  not  instinct  imparted  to  the  untaught  dog  or 
monkey,  the  same  knowledge  and  practices  ? 

Again,  as  angels  or  gloriBed  spirits,  by  the  force  and 
efficacy  of  the  divine  principle,  may  prove  instmmental 
in  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  human  ch»» 
racter— so  the  latter  must  be  in  possession  of  a  spiritual 
faculty,  to  complrehend  and  improve  by  their  secret,  but 
effectual  agency — or  otherwise  how  could  man  be  made 
wiser  and  better,  by  the  very  existence  of  angels  or 
glorified  spirits  ? 

With  regard  to  brutes,  I  cannot  force  my  understanding 
to  believe  that  they  have  no  spark  of  reason — ^wfaile  i 
have  two  very  common  cases  before  my  eyes — ^the  re- 
markable sagacity  of  some  animals-— and  the  remarkable 

stupidity  of  ?nosl  men Remember  I  do  not  say  some, 

but  most^-for  if  most  men   have  reason,  they  certainly 

make  the  oddest  use  of  it,  that  can  be  imagined Tfaie 

first  of  these  classes,  take  the  natural  and  obvious  me- 
thods of  obtaining  the  end  they  are  in  pursuit  of--bat 
most  men  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  take  every  mode  but 
the  right  one  of  obtaining  it,  which  is  that  of  pleasing 
God  by  the  practise  of  his  laws — these  are  to  be  found 
in  the  gospel — but  who  dreams  of  keeping  these  iu  order 
to  be  happy  t  And  yet  every  one  beside,  however  he 
may  laugh,  and  sing,  and  dance  ;  however  he  may  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  his  wealth,  his  power,  or  his 
friends — will  miss  it  in  the  end,  and  be  found  a  very  fool, 

in  spite  of  all  his  glee Reason  says,  that  God  being 

all  powerful,  must  be  able, — and  that  being  just,  he  must 
be  willing,  to  crown  all  those  with  happiness,  who  labour 

to  serve  him  in  the  way  he  has  prescribed Sense  says— 

in  order  to  be  happy,   procure  to  yourself  all  the  instru- 
ments of  gratification  which  you  can  obtain-*-and  in  order 
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to  succeed  in  this  pursuit ;  banish  from  your  thoughts, 
all  such  ideas  of  futurity,  as  would  render  your  pursuits 
doubtful**— — The  coilnsel  of  the  last  we  mostly  take,  as 
leading  directly  to  bappiness-^and  yet  after  this,  we  will 
talk  of  the  instinct  of  brutes,  and  of  our  own  reason ! 

SINGULAR  SAGACITY  OF  THE   BALD  COOT  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION  OF  ITS  NEST. 

This  creature  with  a  dexterity  which  would  do  honor 
to  a  political  artist,  fixes  its  nest  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
those  heaps  of  reeds  or  rushes,  which  grow  in  lakes  or 
stagnant  waters— its  nest  manufactured  of  those  reeds,  is 
so  constructed,  as  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
united  to,  and  suspended  from  the  tops  of  the  reeds 
around  it— thus  its  posture  is  preserved  steady  in  all 
changes  of  the  element  upon  which  it  rests — and  the 
nest  whether  rising  or  falling  with  the  flood,  proves  in 
the  centre  of  storm  and  tempest,  the  sure  receptacle  of 
the  little  creatures  who  inhabit  it,  and  whose  wisdom 
could  not  have  been  inspired  by  any  Bein^^  less  than 
infinite :  and  yet  we  are  for  denying  these  little  oracles 
(he  faculty  of  reason. 

Secondly,  we  shall  attempt  a  description  of 

THE  rabbit's  NEST. 

This '  creature  when  carrying  its  young,  appears  to 
calculate  the  hour  of  its  delivery,  sometime  before  the 

f>ang  of  nature  has  arrived*-^this  appears  from  the  fol- 
owing  circumstanceii-'**— *She  oarries  her  yoUng  about  a 
month  only-*>^nd  yet  some  days  before  her  delivery^  she 
begins  to  prepare  a  nest  for  thetB,  distinct  both  in  form 
ait^  situation  from  those  of  the  general  community-*-^ 
Departing  from  the  commonwealth,  she  seafehes  for  a 
secret  and  solitary  situation,  and  when  she  has  found  it, 
she  begij^s  her  new  plan  of  operation — when  I  speak  of  a 
new  plan,    I  allude  to  the  preparations  of   the  female 

rabbit  for  her  Jirst  brood The  approach  to  her  nest 

comptizes  two  lanes  or  avenues,  which  meet  in  a  sort  of 
angle,  and  the  entrance  to  which,  she  carefully  stops  every- 
night  with  the  clay  which  she  had  ejected,  after  having 
fed  her  young,  which  she  does  but -once  in  twenty«four 
hours. 
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In  the  remote  end  of  the  second  avenue,  she  makes  her 
nest — which  by  hay  or  ^rzhs  inside  the  clay,  placed  as  a 
door  at  the  mouth  of  her  hole— the  clay  is  prevented 
fiom  tumhlinc;  in  ;  and  thus  (as  well  as  by  the  angular  form, 
or  windinnr  obliquity  of  her  nest)  the  little  ones  are 
protected  from  any  particles  which  might  approach  to 
annoy  them. 

When  she  finds  the  hour  of  her  deliver}'  approaching, 
after  having  previously  laid  a  foundation  of  straw  and 
Inter,  she  strips  her  belly  of  the  shaggy  down  which 
roverrd  it,  and  disposes  it  in  order  upon  the  strain,  for 
the  reception  of  lici-  little  ones — and  in  this  she  appears 
to  have  a  two-fi^ld  object — namely,  the  comfortable 
lodging  of  her  brood,  and  their  perfect  freedom  of  access 
to  the  fountains  of  nourishment,  which  lye  disposed  in 
two  rows  along  her  belly,  and  by  this  operation  arc  ren- 
dered not  only  easy  of  access,  but  smooth  and  gentle  to  the 
infant  moilth — **  If  in  the  whole  of  these  operations,  there 
are  not  proofs  of  a  reasoning  faculty,  I  must  doubt  the 
adequacy  of  my  own  reason  to  determine  what  reason  is." 

Lastly,  let  us  attempt  a  description  of  the 

ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY   OF  MAGPIES. 

Magpies  in  a  neighborhood  assemble  about  March, 
and  seem  to  hold  a  general  conference,  which  I  am  in- 
formed,  frequently   continues  for  about  two  days 

They  chatter,  and  get  so  angry  and  quarrelsome  in  their  de- 
liberations— that  like  other  senators,  tbeir  disputes  cannot 
be  decided  by  fair  argument — but  must  be  ultimately 
determined  by  martial  enterprize — the  object  of  these 
assemblies  may  be,  to  settle  their  matches  for  the  year, 
and  to  divide  amongst  them  according  to  their  various 
pretensions,  a  suitable  portion  of  their  neighbor's  ter- 
ritory ;  for  they  soon  after  fly  off  and  build But  are 

not  all  these  transac^ons,  so  similar  to  our  own,  irrefra* 
gable  proofs  of  their  wisdom  and  knowledge  ? 

REFLECTIONS. 

1  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to«uppose,  that  in  some 
future  state  of  things,  the  brute  creation  may  rise  in  the 

scale  of  intelligence 1  am  confirmed  in  this  sentiment, 

by  observing  as  my  understanding  has  unfolded,  that 
every  production  of  the  earth  commences  in  embryo, 

and  travels  on  toward  perfection ^I  have  observed  a 

like  progress  in  the  intelligence  of  animals  of  all  classes  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  is  also  the  same  in  the  in- 
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risible  world-  A  free  agent,  like  man  in  a  state  of 

probation,  is  indeed  entrujsted  with  the  awful  power  ef 
travelling  back  to  chaos,  and  to  worse  than  chaos,  by  a 
vicious  use  of  his  powers^^or  of  travelling  on  from  one 
scene  of  knowledge  and  improvement  to  another,  b}*  the 
virtuous  and  right  use  of  them — and  as  inferior  creatures 
have  suffered,  and  do  daily  suB\?r  the  pains  of  mortality, 
without  having  incurred  its  guilt ;  I  conclude,  ihat  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  as  a  rccom pence  of  their  unmerited 
sufferings,  a  yet  more  exalted  state  is  in  reserve  for  them, 
when  the  **  leopard  shall  lye  dojvn  with  the  kid,  when  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  dwell  together  ;'*  and  when  every 
ass  may  possibly  possess  the  faculty  of  speaking,  as  well 
as  that  of  Balaam's — the  true  distinction,  therefore  in  my 
opinion,  between  the  human  and  the  brute  creation  is— 
not  that  the  one  possesses  reason,  and  the  other  none — 
but  that  one  is  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than 
the  other — that  the  former  possesses  (although  imperfectly 
in  this  life)  a  faculty  of  knowing,  loving,  and  obeyingf 
its  Creator ;  and  a  larger  measure  of  that  governing  and 
conducting  principle  called  reason  ;  and  that  as  the  brute 
creation  at  present,  suffers  misery  without  guilt,  it  shall 
hereafter  enjoy  the  happiness  of  innocence,  without 
reaping  the  rewards  of  virtue. 

ON  THB  ACQUIREMENT  WHICH   EXALTS    ONE  BEING  ABOVE 

ANOTHER. 

Pagcl. — Mary  Woolstoncraft  resumes — **  What  ac- 
quirement exalts  one  being  above  another  ?  Virtue  we 
spontaneously  reply.'* 

Remarks — Nothing  more  true — In  this  man's  supe* 
riority  to  the  brute  creation  consists,  rather  than  in 
reason— ^^The  former  and  the  latter  hare  the  same  ex- 
ternal senses — both  possess  reason,  although  notjinder 
the  same  law.  The  latter  have  but  oqelaw,  if  I  may  so 
speak — the  law  of  their  nature ;  and  this  they  mostly 
fulfil,  if  not  prevented  by  some  irresistible  impediment— 
the  former  appears  to  me  to  be  under  three  laws— First — 
A  law  of  love  and  obedience  to  God,  as  his  Creator, 
Preserver  and  Judge — Secondly — A  law  of  justice  and 
charity,  to  the  common  nature  of  which  he  partakes — 
and  Thirdly — A  law  of  tenderness  to  the  brute  creation--* 
that  is  such  a  degree  of  tenderness,  as  is  consistent  with 
reason,  and  his  own  necessities. 

When  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  Bnirt — or 
in  other  words— When  the  human  heart  is  affected  with  a 
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sense  of  the  mercy  of  God — it  naturally  inclines  to  the 
jperformance  of  these  duties-^this  lively  sense  must  first 
be  forfeited  before  man  becomes  wilfully  diapbedient  to 
his  God— *malictDus  toward  his  neigbbpr-^^or  wilfully 
unkind  to  the  brute  creation— --<-It  is  t6  establish  this 
habitual  feeling,  or  to  make  it  as  habitual  as  possible— 
that  Christianity  enjoins  us  to  watch  and  pray,  and  to 
assemble  iQ«a  body  for  the  performance  of  social  worship — 
and  so  far  as  these  are  conscieniiously  practised,  they 
aid  in  the  production  of  such  a  feeling — but  when  I  con- 
sider and  know  from  experience,  the  awful  power  with 
which  the  class  of  beings  to  which  I  belong,  are  entrusted^ 
of  trifling  away  the  period  of  their  probation,  and  of 
abusing  their  mercies;  and  contemplate  the  force  of 
those  enemies^  which  wait  for  their  halting,  and  watch 

every  opportunity  to  seduce  them In  a  word,  when  I 

consider  th^  eternity  of  bliss  which  they  forfeit,  and  the 
eternity  of  pain,  which  the  Scriptures  assure  us  they 
must  suffer^  if  they  prove  unfaithful  or  negligent  in  the 
arduous  welfare  of  a  christian  life,  the  generality  of  them 
appear  to  me  to  have  little  cause  of  triumph,  inthe  su- 
perior measure  of  reason  w^ich  they  possess,  and  which 
as  a  talent  committed  to  them  for  improvement,  must,  if 
perse veringly  abused,  prove  no  inconsiderable  source  of 
torment  in  an  endless  state— From  what  has  been  said, 
it  appears,  that  man  is  in  the  middle,  and  by  much  the 
most  awful  hnk  of  the  creation — seeing  he  possesses  a 
power  of  destroying  himself,  of  which  angels,  from  their 
perfection  and  the  decree  of  God — and  brutes  from 
their  imperfection  and  the  same  decree,  are  rendered 
incapable. 

ON  THE  IMPETUOSITY  OF  THE  PASSIONS^— INfffWaUTY  AND 
AMBITION  ENEMIES  OF  SOCIAL  HAPPlNE8S*-»fiARLy  MAR* 
RIAGES  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED. 

The  Author's  next  question  is  connected  with  the 
former,  and  with  the  observations  I  have  made  upon 
them. 

'^  For  what  purpose  were  the  passions  implanted? 
That  man  by  struggling  with  them,  might  .attain  a  degree 
of  knowledge  dented  to  the  brutes/* 

REMARKS---The  Deity  has  certainly  condescended  to 
give  ut  written  laws  for  the  regulation  of  our  pa8tions*-< 
he  hasfftnfino.d  them  within  certain  enclosures,  that  they 
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may  not  run  wild-*>kDOwledge  and  experience  of  tlie 
purest  kind,  are  certainly^  the  portion  of  those  who 
confine  themselves  within'  the  chaste  enclosures ;  for 
within  these  enclosures  reign  order  and  harmony  ■  ■  ■ 
Nevertheless  the  passions  were  implanted  for  a  purj>ose 
antecedent  to  this^— a  social  purpose^^namely  for  the  pre** 

servation  and  defence  of  the  species Itbehoveth  parents 

who  ought  to  be  possessed  of  the  knowledge  and  expert^ 
encCf  At  which  the  Author  points  in  thepap:e8  from  which  we 
are  extracting  ;  early  to  lead  their  offspring  into  such 
wise  and  suitable  connections,  as  may  have  a  powerful 
(^tendency  to  confine  them  within  these  orderly  enclosures  ; 
as  may  be  instrumental  to  preserve  them  from  feediqg 
upon  the  wild  and  poisonous  productions  which  are  with- 
out ;  and  which  have  ruined  thousand:}  of  wholei^ome, 
and  otherwise  promising  constitutions*— for  the  truth  of 
-this  self-evident  proposition  (without  entering  into  an 
examination  of  the  whole  circle  of  disorders,  produced 
by  the  unsanctified  passions)  I  shall  appeal  to  the  loose 
and  vicious  principles,  and  to  the  wasted  and  sickly 
constitutions  which  have  followed  in  a  train,  the  habitual 
indulgence. of  cne  only.  To  mark  its  effects,  let  us  take 
a  survey  of  the  numerous  nocturnal  rangers,  in  most  or 
all  the  cities  and  populous  towns  of  Europe-^-— — Let  us 
hearken  to  the  intemperate  roar  of  the  myriads  of  night 
hoiHses,  wbiefa  are  the  disgraM  of  christian  countries'  ■  ■  *■ 
Let  us  eoniider  the  disorders  which  have  been  produced 
in  families,  by  the  prevalence  of  thia  single  pasMon,  and 
the  tears  and  agonies  which  have  rent  the  conjugal  or 
parental  bosom,  when  a  wife  or  daughter  have  been 
hurled  from  their  station  fi  the  social  or  moral  world,  by 
ita  influence««^"->^Let  us  attend  the  sick  bed  of  those  who 
languish  a  prey  to  remorse,  and  tremble  at  the  prospect 
of  retribution,  for  the  innocence  thev  have  corrupted^-^ 
the  misery  they  have  diffused-^or  the  laws  of  neaven 
which  they  have  sacrificed  to  their  guilty  enjoyment-— •— 
Let  us  behold  the  numbers  of  amiable  females,  who  but 
for  the  prevalence  of  loose  and  immoral  habits,  would  be 
ealied  forth  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
and  to  etcercis^  the  sympathies  inseparable  from  these 
eblUiictisrs,  while  virtue  and  innocence  maintain  their 
dofkiinion  in  the  heart. 

And  lastly^  let  us  consider  the  hospitals  which  the  band 
o^  charity  baa  erected  for  the  cure  of  those  evils,  whkh 
the  sottocUnf  of  rdigioua  bouses,  and  the  warning  vtfiee 
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of  conscience  aiici  reason,  ]id,\e  been  incompetent  to 
prerent — M.  W'ooUtoucrafc  »eeuki  to  nave  lamented  the 
depravity  of  the»c  ions  ai:d  daughters  of  dissipation— » 
but  more  especialiy  trio^c  customs  of  society  which 
expoTie  \ourh  to  temptation,  and  too  frequently  establish 
them   in   hahits  of  cpconomical  licentiousness,  or   selfish 

and    so!:»ary   vice! Alas'     iiow   i^  civil    society   at 

present  o»-ja[UZt.'il,  wheii  the  meota!  and  boditv  healih  of 
Its    meirbcr^,    is   scarcely    an    4)i>ject   of   lecri»lati%-e    at- 

lention  ! Menial   atid    boilii\   iicalihy  those  sv^ectcners 

of    human     •:.> — tiiose    peaceful    tenants   of   our  mortal 
frame,  too  l*ri(viri:i.ly  (ii^p05se»>ed  of  rheir   laviful  iiabi.. 
tation,  by  ii)t':«.!ci:!V  and  disease,  tliu^e  foul  and  insatiable 
in<ni^Ci'r<(.    that   rc^i:   r.ct  *»atistied   with   cotisuming   their 
\U'tiiii,    but    pron^r^ate    their  evils    frooa    {i^cneration    to 

«{eneraTion A*  ear.\  marriage  under  the  inspection 

of  wiMS  and  sensible  parents,  has  evidently  a  tendency  to 
pri*serve  the  youny:  and  rising  generation  within  the 
sicred  encIosurc«&  of  temperance  and  morality — irhat  a 
pity  that  the  mental  and  moral  beaaty  of  youth,  are  so 
commonly  and  conspicuosly  sacrificed  to  views  of  un- 
necessary agpraiidizemeni*' What  a  pity  it  is  that  art 

•houkl  so  much  take  place  of  nature,  or  that  the  laivs  of 
nature  and  of  God  in  this  respect,  should  be  forced  by 
the  diabolical  customs  ot  society,  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  laws  wbtch  issue  from  the  loarce  of  evil — for  to  what 
other  source  can  we  trace  those  customs,  which  are  in 
opposition  to  the  gospel  and  to  haoBao  happiness^— for  if 
reason  tell  us  that  every  caoie  must  produce  its  efBect — 
it  forbids  us  tracing  moral  evil  to  the  source  of  hap- 
piness and  perfection^physical  evil  as  the  puni&boient 
of  sin,  may  be  recognized  as  an  agent  of  Divine  justice — 
but  the  sin  which  procures  the  puniahment,  must  be 
sought  for  in  it»  origin  elsewhere — and  however  rational 
beings  in  a  state  of  probation,  possessing  passions  which 
sometimes  overwhelm  and  mislead  their  reason,  may  act 
wroitg  in  their  individual  capacity — the  laws  of  society 

*  Reojoa  iastructi  us  ia  the  propriety,  and  esperience  whia» 
p«ni  iu  our  «-4r  the  noxsntjf  of  poiatiog  oat  to  yoaag  pcmns  of 
both  M^Kts.  the  right  and  lett  haad  rocks  upon  which  tlieir  nthera 

baT«  iptit To  sacrifice  the  splcador  of  statt»  or  tka  trappings 

of  laiMry,  to  a  virtuoos  attachment,  was  not  the  chtacterislieal 

AMtarv  or  the  last  ceotury ^**  On  the  side  of  captj  parade 

ihwe  i»  a  rock^oo  that  of  grass  inequality,  — plhsr  The 

pItNM  aad  msible  parent,  and  be  only,  wiB  hbor  la  oondiiGt  bis 
impriug  between  :.:v*n!.  * 
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^laald  eter  quadrate  with  juftice^-aiKl  surely  it  is  the 
gi'ossest  injustice  to  the  rising  generation^  to  expose  it 
to  the  evits  of  licentiousness  and  secret  discontent,  by  a 
fuiipabie  neglect  and  inattention  to  the  v6ice  of  nature 
tod  of  God  in  this  respect. 

SINGULAR   OBSERVATIONS  RISQUED. 

I  am  totd  the  Jews  hold  it  scandalous  to  continue  lon^ 
in  a  state  of  ceiibacy:*^but  however  the  inhabitants  of 
warm  climates,  or  of  warmer  constitutions  in  our  Own, 
may  find  it  necessary  ^  enter  into  the  connubial  tie  at 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  a^  I  am^  told  is  common 
among  the  Jews**-*!  am  satisBed,  that  in  temperate  cli- 
mates like  our  own,  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  mo« 
rality,  that  the  sexes  in  general  should  be  lawfully  united 
at  rather  an  early  period  of  life ;  subject  to  the  control 
and  inspection  of  their  parents  for  some  years;  aud 
entrusted  gradu^iy  with  property,  as  their  capacity  for 
preserving  and  improving  it  tmfolded  Marriage  is 

evidendy  an  iiMtiitution  both  ^  natural  and  revealed 
reiigioo— *but  the  voice  of  ftature,  as  to  the  time  of  con- 
summating it,  is  grie^^iously  nonptosed  by  the  spbenies  of 
arabitioR  and  carnal  policy-^I«i  this  licentious  catalogue, 
the  apprentice's  indented  chain  may  be  recognieed  as  no 
inconsiderable  ertt— >the  boy  before  half  hi9  apprentice- 
sbip  is  expired,  has  frequently  -broken  it  by  some  illicit 
act-^and  if  religious  or  temporal  restraints,  should  prove 
tile  instruments  of  saving  him  from  this  breach  of  civil 
and  religious  law— -his  conscience  can  for  the  most  part 
witness,  how  often  nature*  ref using  to  be  bounded  in  its 
Ofieratiofts  by  these  ramparts,  has  rashed  into  destructive 
and  solitary  vice  as  its  last  resonrce— — — Many  efc- 
jeotions  may  he  raised  to  these  kind  of  early  marriages  ; 
which  however  plausible  according  to  the  present  con- 
stitutioiis  ef  the  world,  would  wholly  vanish,  if  thes^ 
GORMitvtions  were  altered"  ■  -In  a  wtm,  if  paren'ts  afid 
governors  cont^nqed  to  maintain  their  functions  .after  84 
before  marriage,  until  the  establishmcfnt  of  t4ieir  children 
rendered  their  assistance  no  longer  imferio;os;  'and  n>ore* 
over  if  they  made  the  happiness  instead  of  the  aggi^i 
dizemenC  of  4iheir  cliildreii,  the  principal  object ;  the 
lowering  group  -cff- objections,  wbi<^  like  thtf  ceMfte  of- 
^oanfusioa,  ^ear -their Weads  toward  heami,  wotild  thenoel^ 
^vmh,  Mie  «he  B^Mt'^  wbieh  we  speak,  be  regardei^ 
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only  as  the  stupendous  monumenU  of  human  ignorai 
and  folly. 

That  ihe  objections  to  which  I  allude,  have  for  the 
most  part  iheir  foundatinn  in  woililly  policy — are  not 
supported  by  absolute  necessity: — and  are  in  direct  op- 
position to  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  will  be  hardly 
disputed  by  any  who  have  dee(ity  considered  the  subject, 

ana   ivho  have  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  heart -And 

hence  it  is,  that  I  am  not  ashanaed  to  avow  my  opinion, 
that  if  a  jouns  man's  affections  wtire  suitably  engaged  a 

Jear  or  two  before  his  apprentieetihip  expired,  his 
einp  indulged  with  a  suitable  partner  (whose  society  ax 
her  father's  house  he  might  be  permilled  occasionally  ttt. 
enjoy)  tvould  by  aofieniiig  the  rigours  of  servitude,  aoAJ 
subveninc;  the  lempiatious  to  vice,  railier  attach  him  to 
Ilia  master  and  his  master's  husmeiis,  and  induce  him  to 
labour  with  double  application  to  improve  in  that  pro- 
fdsaion,  which  from  the  period  of  his  marriage,  he  would 
recognize  as  a  destined  source  of  comfort  to  himself,  and 
all  which    he  held    dear  '  This  subject  may  possibly 

come  under  consideration,  whenever  a  general  refor- 
mation of  ahuseti  shall  become  an  object  of  legislative 
Attention — but  at  present,  by  the  generality  of  men,  I 
know  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  enter- 
tainment, 

Inordiiialely  to  las  batchelors  of  property,  commencing 
lightly  at  twenty-one — and  advancing  rapidly  as  they 
approach   towards  forty,  would    be  a  good   method    of 

cutting  up  celibacy  by  the  roots It  seems  unreasonable 

that  a  large  family,  having  for  example  but  two  or  three 
hundred  a  year  for  its  support,  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  taxation,  as  a  single  man  possessing  the  same  pro- 
perty,—Heavily  to  tax  the  balchelor  of  thirty  or  forty, 
say  about  one-fourth  of  his  income — and  lightly  to  tax  the 
large  and  industrious  family,  would  surely  be  the  best 
metliod  a  legislature  could  adopt,  to  encourage  matrimony, 
and  discourage  the  evils  we  complain  of  ■  The  strict 
line  of  justice  would  be,  to  appropriate  the  batchelor 
taxes  of  a  parish,  to  the  reduction  of  those,  which  press 
beavily  on  the  industrious  families  of  the  same  parish — 
and  that  this  is  not  a  subject, beneath  the  attention  of  a 
legislature,  is  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  lendeDcy  of 
matrimony  to  promote  the  population  of  a  country — and 
by  the  vice,  diseases,  and  ban'enness,  resulting  from  those 
dissolute  habits,  which  usually  accompany  a  hfc  of  ce- 
libacy in  the  male  world. 
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OK  THE  IKFLUENCE    OF  PROFESSION   UPON   CHARACTER, 

Vol.  I.  page  15, — She  proceed^ — 

**  It  is  of  great  importance  to  observe,  that  the  cha-. 
racter  of  every  man  is  in  some  degree  formed  by  his 
profession — a  man  of  sense,  may  only  •have  a  cast  of 
countenance  that  wears  off,  as  you  trace  his  individuality, 
while  the  weak,  comnson  man  has  scarcely  ever  atiy  cha- 
racter, but  what  belongs  to  the  body  ;  at  least  all  his 
opinions  have  been  so  steeped  in  the  vat  consecrated  by 
authority,  that  the  faint  spirit  which  the  grape  of  his 
own  vine  yields,  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Society,  therefore,  as  it  becomes  more  enlightened, 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  establish  bodies  of  men, 
who  must  necessarily  be  made  fodlish  or  vicious  by  the 
very  constitution  of  their  profession." 

ON  THE  FALSE  PRINCIPLES    LAID    DOWN    IN   FEMALE   EDU* 
CATION' ON  THE  MASCUUNE  QUAUTIES. 

P.  17. — "  Women  are  told  from  their  infancy,  and 
taught  by  the  example  of  their  mothers,  that  a  little 
knowledge  of  human  weakness,  justly  termed  cunning, 
softness  of  temper,  outward  obedience,  and  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  a  puerile  kind  of  propriety,  will  obtain  for 
them  the  protection  of  man,  and  should  they  be  beau* 
tiful,  every  thing  else  is  needless,  for  at  least  twenty 
years  of  their  lives;" 

Remarks — Precious  morality  of  mothers! — I  should 
hope  however,  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  at  least  iu  the  middle  classes  of  society — r^ 
In  the  whole  of  this  portiait,  we  do  not  see  one  feature 
of  internal  virtue,  grounded  on  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  the  sentiments  of  genuine  honour. 

P.  19. — *^  The  most  perfect  education  in  my  opinion^ 
is  such  an  exercise  of  the  understanding,  as  is  best  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  the  body,  and  form  the  heart  r. 
Or  in  otbei  words,  to  enable  the  individual  to  aita^in 
such  habits  ot  vilrtue  as  will  render  it  independent — '— *In 
faiCt  it  is  a  farce  to  eall  any  being. virtuous,  whosp  virtues 
do  not  result  froia  thie  exercise  of  its  own  reason.^ 

This  was  Ronssefllfs' opinion  respecting  men--*I  extend 

.  .   ,:.!  •«  jipj^  tmcr-     ■■'■  •  '  ■ 
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it  to  women,  and  confidently  assert,  that  they  hava  been 
drawn  ont  of  tirair  sphere  by  false  refiftftneDt^  «ad  119I 
by  an  endeairour  to  acquire  masculine  qualities.'* 

■ 

CtmtOUS    1»ARALLCL    BfiTWBBN  SOLDIEB8  ilND  LADtfiS. 

<^  As  for  any-deptb  of  understanding  (says  M .  WooU 
stoncraft)  f  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  as  rarely  to 
be  found  in  the  army  as  amongst  women,*  and  the  cause 
{.maintain  is  tbe  same — Ofiicers  are  particularly  attentiye 
to  their  persons,  fond  of  dancing,  crowded  rooms,  ad-, 
ventures,  and  ridiculef— ^— Like  ttie  fair  sex,  tbe  business 
Af  their  lives  is  gallantry — they  are  taught  to  please,  and 
they  only  live  to  please — yet  they  do  not  lose  their  rank 
in  the  distinction  of  sexes,  for  they  are  stiH  reckoned 
superior  to  women,    though  in    what  tbeir   superiority 
consists  beyond  what  I  have  just  meationed,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover.'* 

P.  189. — Slie  observes,  "  If  defensive  war,  tbe  only 
justifiable  war,  in  tbe  present  advanced  state  of  society^ 
where  virtue  can  shew  its  face,  and  ripen  amidst  the 
rigours  which  purify  tbeailr  od  the  roouacain's  top,  y^te 
alone  to  be  adopted  as  just  and  |[lorioiHi,  the  true  he. 
roiam  of  antiquity  might  again  Mumate  fettiale  bMoasa-— 
but  f»ir  and  softly  gentle  rettder^-nnale  or  fcnaole  do  nol 
alarm  thyself'^-for  though  I  have  contrasted  the  character 
of  a  modern  soldier,  with  that  of  a  civilised  womao^,  I 
am -not  going  to  advise  them  So  turn  their  distaff  into  a 
musket,  although  I  sincerely  wish  to  see  the  bayonet  eon* 
verted  into  a  pruning  hook.** 

TOt^UPTUOf^  EEVBatES  Off  tOUSSfcAU-'«-^'-^AlitABLR  ANIMAI* 

LOVE. 

P.  24. — She  proceeds,  *'  Rousaeau'a  obaraoter  of  Sophia 
is  undoubtedly  a  captivating  one,  though  it  appears  to  toe 

^.  She  subjoitift  the  foltowrng  note — "^Why  shotild  women  be 
endsured  with  petulant  acriimmyj  because  they  seem  to  have  a 
l^asskm  for  a  scarlet  coat :  Has  aot  edocatioa  piseed  them  mote 
en  a  level  with  soldiers,  than  any  other  class  of  men  V* 

f  Mrs.  Wolstoncraft  is  siMfficfenely  severe  00  the  maoiiers  of 
the  military^  hat  surely  in  such  a  large  hody  aathe  tnny;  there 
most  be  some  pious/ and  many  rational  men,  who  look  down 
with  comparative  contempt  uj^on  these  entertaiamettts* 
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grossly  ui>naturjil--r— Warmly  ft«  \  admire,  the  genius  Qf 
Ib^t  able  writer,  whose  opinions  I  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  cite,  fndigBation  always  takes  place  of  adniiration, 
when  I  read  his  voluptuous  reveries^ — but  for  the  preiient 
I  waveth^  subjecty  and  instead  of  severely  reprehendin^p 
the  transient  effusions  of  overvi^ecning  sensibility,  I  shall 
only  observe,  tha(  whoever  has  cas(  a  benevolent  eye  on 
society,  noust  often  have  been  ^ratii^ea  %,  the  sight  oi  ^. 
huioble,  n)ut4}a]  love,  not  dignified  by  sentiment,  nor  * 
strengthened  by  a  union  in  intellectual  pursuits — yet  has 
not  <he  sight  of  this  n^od.erate  felicity  cxpited  more  ten-  . 
derness  than  respect  ?  An  eatotion  similar  to  what  we 
feel,  wbeo  children  are  p]ay^ng,  or  ^uimals  sporting,* 
whilst  the  contieinpl^tion  of  the  noble  struggles  of  suf- 
fering merit  has  raised  admiration^  and  carried  our 
thoughts  to  that  world,  where  «cnsatioa  will  give.plac^ 
io  reason.^' 

If  • 

PURITY    OF    HEART — CULTIVATION  OF   INTELLECT,    THB 
FIRST  STEP  TOWAttD  MORAUTV. 

P.  29.-*-^^  A  wiser .  than .  SoIoi^oD  bath  said^  that  the 
heart  should  hcs  'loade  cleai^*  and  not  trivi^al  oer^mooies 
lobaerved,  which  it  is  pot  very  difficult  to  fulfill  with 
scrupulous  exactness,  whci)  vioe -reigns  in  the  heart-r-^ 
Women  oaght  to  endeavour  t^  purify  their  heart ;  but 
can  they  dt)  so,  when  their  uncultivated  understandings, 
make  theni  entirely  dependent  on  their  senses  for  em- 
ployment ;  when  no  noble  pursuit  sets  them  above  the 
little  vanities  of  the  day,  or  enables  theoa  t^  «orb  the  wild 
emotions  that  agitate  a  reed,  over  which  every  passing 
breeze  baa^wer/' 

CHARACTER  OF  A  5EN8IBI.E  AND  VIRTUOUS  WOMAM  IH 

THE  STATE  OF  WlBQWflOOD. 

P.  h%, — '*  Slie  is  left  a  widow,  perhaps  without  a  suf- 
ficient provision,  but  she  is  not  desolater^the  pa9g  of 
nature  is  (elt^  but  after  tivie  has  softeo^  sorrpw  iu^o 

^*  Amiabls  aninuii  Xtrdvmtmp  if  Tesvitiog  oiereljr*  ftam  nB« 
tare  uoezalted  by  priocipl«-«-biit  if  principU  has  been  proved  to 
animate  the  braast ;  bopvr^^r  partial  the  p^rta^  of  intellect,  the    ^ 
ebaractcMT  i^  truly  re^pectabU,  althp^  iocapa^  of  public 
ufility  *H«*«*c9MF)i'aa's  fiipTa. 
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tritlancboly  resignation,  ber  heart  turns  to  ber  children* 
with  redoubled  fondness,  and  anxious  lo  provide  for 
them,  a(}ec*t;on  gives  a  sacred  heroic  cast  to  ber  maternal 
duties-*— She  thinks  that  not  only  that  eye  sees  ber  vir- 
tuous eflbrts,  from  whom  all  her  comfort  now  mast  flow^ 
and  whose  approbation  is  life !  but  her  imagination  a 
Httie  abstracted  and  exalted  by  grief,  dwells  oA  the  fond 
hope,  that  the  eyes  which  her  trembling  band  closed  in 
death,  may  still  see  how  she  subdues  every  wayward 
passion,  to  fulfil  the  double  duty  of  being  the  father,  as 
Mrell  as  the  mother  of  ber  children-— raised  to  heroism  by 
misfortunes,  she  represses  the  first  faint  dawning  of  a 
natural  inclination  before  it  ripens  into  love,  and  in  the 
bloom  of  life  forgets  ber  sex-'-- — She  no  longer  thinks  of 
pleasing !  and  conscious  dignity  prevents  her  from 
priding  herself  on  account  of  the  praise  which  her  con- 
duct demands-  ■  Her  children  have  her  love,  and  her 
brightest  hopes  are  beyond  the  grave,  where  her  ima- 
gination often  strays«-r—*She  lives  to  see  the  virtues  which 
she  endeavoured  to  plant  on  principles,  fixed  into  habits  ; 
to  see  her  children  attain  a  strength  of  character  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  endure  Adversity,  without  forgetting 
their  mother*s  example— —The  task  of  life  thus  fulfilled^ 
she  calmly  waits  for  the  sleep  of  death,  and  rising  firom 
the  grave  may  say,  ^'  Behold  thou  gaveat  me  a  talent,^ 
and  here  are  five  talents*'* 

* 

P.  83. — ON  GENIUS  AND  CHEARFtTLNESS. 

*^  That  habitual  chearfulness,  tormed  good  humour, 
18  perhaps  as  seldom  united  with  great  mental  powers,  as 

with  strong  feelings And  the  people  who  follow  with 

interest  and  admiration  the  flights  of  genius,  or  with 
cooler  -approbation,  suck  in  the  instruction  which  has. 
been  elaborately  prepared  for  them  by  the  profound 
thinker,  ought  tiot  to  be  disgusted,  if  they  find  the 
former  choleric — and  the  latter  morose — because  liveliness 
of  fancy,  and  a  tenacious  comprehension  of  mind,  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  that  pliant  urbanity,  which 
leads  a  man  at  least  to  bend  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  others,  instead  of  roughly  confronting  theid." 

Remarks. — In  the  present  constitution  of  natnre,  no- 
thing seems  perfect — the  gifts  of  nature  and  -  of  fortune 
are  not  usually  poured  without  measure  into  the  lap  of 
any  individual — —Some  are  entrusted  with  one  taient| 
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ai)(l~SbmewU1i  another — liut  in  this  state  of  i>iing?,  noHiiiig^ 
seems  to  liave  received  the  Creator's  finishing  stroke — 
The  doctrine  of  "  a  new  heareiis  and  a  new  earlh," 
therefore  not  only  a  rational  object  of  hopti  to  man — bnt 
it  is  what  mi^rbt  be  expecied  from  the  wisdom  and  power' 
of  that  Being,  who  will  leave  nothing  %tnjinished 
In  tRe  present  life,  the  gifts  of  heaven  seem  dispensed  in 
such  measure,  as  that  *'  none  may  be  supr^ely  exalted, 
and  none  utterly  contemptible" — but  nniwithstanding  the 
lielps  derived  from  tlic;.e,  all  nature  is  so  marked  witb 
imperfection,  as  often  to  call  the  graces  of  patience  f\nit 
charity  into  exercise — graces  which  independent  of  a 
state,  are  indeed  indispcnsible  to   ilie  present  well-beino-   . 

of  society but,  alas  !   how  weak  is  our  tiatur?,  whitlf   , 

in  the  absence  of  temptation,  can  admire  and  approve 
these  things,  and  even  fancy  itself  in  possession  of  ihesn 
virtues;  bnt  no  sooner  do  strong  provocations  to  anger 
occur,  than  resentment  displaces  both  patience  and  cha- 
rity— In  benevolent  and  well  principled  minds,  the  secda 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness  no  doubt  continue  to  exist; 
but  their  operations  are  almost  universally  overwhelmed 
for  a  season,  by  the  influence  of  injury,  or  evenopposi. 

tion It  is  a  very  great  gift  of  Providence,  tliat  grcatJ 

ness  of  mind,  which  can  remain  unmoved  by  injustice,  an.i 
even  rise  above  it — which  can  perforin  the  part,  which  re- 
ligion rerjuires  its  votaries  to  act,  notwithstanding  the  inju- 
ries from  without,  and  the  oppositions  from  within;  burl 
hold  it  as  true  doctrine,  however  opposite  to  the  dogmas  lE 
philosophy,  that  noman  possesseth  ibis  power  of  himself, 
or  can  command  it  in  perpetuity,  by  dint  of  reasoning  or 
reflection Men  whose  genius  may  be  compared  to  elec- 
tric fire,  and  which  in  the  composition  of  nature,  may 
unite  with  other  causes  to  give  it  birth,  are  frequently  the 
last  (although  possessed  of  the  clearest  understanding  of 
its  value)  to  command  thi*  goverriment — they  are,  as  our 
Author  remarks,  usually  choleric — they  possess  by  nature 
an  impetuosity  which  sometimes  loads  them  astray — but 
supposing  them  to  be  men  of  good  principles,  their  rei 
morse  for  such  deviations  is  usually  moreipiingenl ;  and 
their  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue  more  easily  accelerated, 
than  that  of  colder  constitutions. 
PAGES  15*  &  159— ON  TilCE  MODRSTV  A^D  ITS  SQUKCE. 
"  I  infer  that  those  women  wliQ  hare  most  improved 
their  reason,    must  have  the  most  modesty;  though  i 
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dignified  sedateness  cf  deportment,  may  hare  succeeded 
the  playful  bewitching  basbfulness  of  youth-^To  render 
chastity  the  virtue  from  which  unsoppisticated  modesty 
will  naturally  Bow^  the  attention  should  be  called  away 
from  employments,  which  only  exercise  the  sensibility, 
and  the  heart  made  to  beat  time  to  humanity,  ratbcx  than 
to  throb  with  loye--  >  The  woman  who  has  dedicated  a 
consideral>Ig^ortion  cf  her  time  to  pursuits  purely  in^ 
tellectual,  and  whose  affections  have  been  e^^ercised  by 
plans  of  usefulness,  must  have  more  purity  of  mind  as  a 
natural  consequence,  than  the  ignorint  beings, .  whose 
time  and  thoughts  have  been  accompanied  by  gay  ptea^ 

sures,  or  schemes  to  conquer  hearts The  regulation 

of  the  behaviour  is  not  modesty — though  those  who  study 
rules  of  decorum,  are  in  general  termed  modest  women— > 
make  the  heart  clean  ;  let  it  expand  and  feel  for  all  thatr 
is  human,  instead  of  being  narrowed  by  selfisb  passions  ; 
and  let  ^he  mind  frequently  contemplate  subjects  that 
exercise  the  understanding  without  heating  the  ima- 
gination, and  artless  modesty  will  give  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  picture.*^ 

P.  156. — '^  Jesus  Christ  was  modest,  Moses  washumble^ 
and  Peter  vain," 

RBMAaK— This  must  be  understood  of  their  natural 

character,  and  it  is  a  true  delineation {t  is  worth  while 

adverting  to  the  pleadings  of  Moses  with  God,  that  bis 
commission  mi^bt  be  transferred  to  another — to  the  vain 
confidence  of  Peter  in  hisown^  resolution — arid  to  the 
beautiful  portrait,  which  a  Roman  governor  is  said  to 
have  drawn,  of  the  person  and  countenance  of  our 
'Saviour* 

I 

?•  15t, — ON  PURITY  OF  MIND, 

^*  Purity  of  mind,  or  that  genuine  delicacy,  which  is 
the  only  virtuous  support  of  chastity,  is  near  akiu  to 
that  refinement  of  humanity,  which  never  resides  in  any 
but  cultivated  minds — it  is  something  nobler  than  inno- 
cence— it  is  tlie  delicacy  of  reflection,  and  not  the  cov- 

ness  of  ignorance The  reserve  of  reason^  which  like 

habitual  cleanliness,  is  seldom  Aeen  in  ao^  great  decree, 
unless  the  soul  is  active,  may  easily  be  distinguished  nrbm 
rustic  shyness,  knr  'wanton  skittiiboets^  iuid  sd  far  from 
being  incompatible  with  knowledge^  it  it  ils  fiairest 
firuit. 
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F.   no.— -CONSEQUENCES   OF  MAKING    HUMAN    INSTEAD  OP 
DIVINB  APPROBATION   THE  R,ULE  Of   FEMALE  MANNERS. 

t 

**'  The  greater  n\imber  of  people  (says  M.  Woolston- 
crmft)  uke  their  opinions  on  trust,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  exercisinfir  their  own  minds,  and  these  indolent  beings 
fiaturally  adhere  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  a 
latv,  dirine  or  human-**"  Women,"  says  some  author  T 
cannot  recollect  who,  "  mind  not,  what  only  heaven 
•ecs"-r-why  indeed  should  they,  it  is  the  eye  of  man, 
diat  they  hare  been  taught  to  dread,  and  if  they  can 
only  lull  their  Argus  to  sleep,  they  seldom  think  of 
faeaveD  or  themselves,  because  their  repuiation  to  safe ;  and 
k  is  reputation,  not  chastity  and  all  its  fair  train  that  they 
we  employed  to  keep  safe  from  spot,  not  as  a  virtue,  but 
•d  preserve  their  station  in  the  world— —To  prove  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  I  need  only  advert  to  the  intrigues 
^  .married  iromen,  particidarly  in  high  life,  and  in 
fconntries  where  women  are  suitably  married,  according 
to  their  respective  ranks  by  their  parents. 

If  an  innocent  girl  becomes  a  prey  to -love,  she  is 
jraded  for  ever,  though  her  mind  was  not  polluted  by 
ibose  arts  which  married  women  under  the  convenient  cloke 
of  marriage  practice,  nor  has  she  violated  any  duty,  but 
tte    duty    of    respecting    herself  The    married 

Wonati  on  the  contrary  breaks  a  most  sacred  engagement, 
and  becomes  a  cr^el  mother,  when  she  is  a  false  and 
filitihlefis  wifei  ■■■If  her  husband  has  still  an  affection  for 
faef)  the  arts  which  she  must  priactice  to  deceive  him,  will 
nender  her  the  most  eontempttble  of  human  beings ;  and 
any  rate  the  eontrivanees  necessary  to  preserve  appear- 
fhpes,  will  keep  her  mind  in  that  cinldish  or  vicious  tu- 
lult,  which  destroys  all  its  energy— ^besides  in  time,  like 
lOse  people  who  habitually  take  cordials  to  raise  their 
^irits,  she  wilhwant  an  intrigue  to  give  life  to  her 
lUfrhts,  having  lost  all  relish  for  pleasures  Which  are  not 
ighly  seasoned  by  hope  or  fear." 

167. — ON  CHASTITY  AND  THE  NfiCESSITY  OF  REUGIOUS 

PRINCIPLE. 

*'  A  christian  has  still  nobler  motives  t6  excite  her  to 
treierve  her  chastity  aod  acquire  modesty,  for  her  body 
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has  been  called  the  temple  of  the  living  Grod,  of  that 
God  who  requires  more  than  modesty  of.  meiii-*— His 
eye  searcheth  the  heart,  andlet  her  reaiember. that  if  she 
hopes  to  Bnd  favour  in  the  sight  of  purity  itself,  her 
chastity  must  be  founded  on  modesty,  and  uot  oo  worldly 
prudence,  or  verily  a  good  reputation  will  be  her  only 
reward ;  for  that  awful  intercourse,  that  sacred  com- 
munication, which  virtue  establishes  between  noian  and  his 
Maker,  must  give  rise  to  the  wish  of  being  pure  as  be 
is  pure." 

P.  175.  **  It  is  not  sufficient  to  view  oursdves,  as  we 
suppose  we  are  viewed  by  others,  although  this  has  been 
ingeniously  argued,  as  the  foundatioji  of  our  moral  senti^ 
ments,  because  each  by-stander  may  have  his  own  preju* 
dices,  beside  the  prejudices  of  his  age  or  country— We 
should  rather  endeavour  to  view  ourselves,  as  w^  suppose 
that  Being  views  us,  who  sees  each  thought  ripen  into 
action,  and  whose  judgment  never  swerves  from  the  eter« 
nal  rule  of  right — Righteous  are  all  his  judgments^,  just 
as  merciful." 


PAGES   182  &  3 — ON    CONJUGAL  FEUCITY  AND  MATERNAl. 

LOVE. 

^*  The  maternal  solicitude  of  a  reasonable  affectionate 
woman,  is  very  interesting,  and  the  chastened  dignity 
with  which  a  mother  returns  the  caresses,  that  she  and 
her  child  receives  from  a  father  who  has  been  fulfilling^ 
the  serious  duties  of  his  station,  is  not  only  a  respectable 
but  a  beautiful  sight— —So  singular  indeed  are  my  feeU 
ings ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  catch  factitious  pnes, 
that  after  having  been  fatigued  with  the  sight  of  insipid 
grandeur,  and  the  slavish  ceremonies  that  with  cumberous 
pomp,  supplied  the  place  of  domestic  affections,  I  haye 
turned  to  some  other  scene  to  relieve  my  eye,  by  resting 
it  on  the  refreshitig  green  every  where  scattered  ^by 
nature — I  have  then  viewed  with  pleasure  a  wpnaan  nur* 
sing  her  children,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  her 
station,  with  perhaps  merely  a  servant  maid  to  take  ojfF 
her  hands  the  servile  part  of  the  houshold  business — ^I 
Jiave  seen  her  prepare  herself  afid  children  wfth  only  the 
luxury  of  cleanliness,  to  receive  her  husband,  vvho 
returning  weary  home  in  the  evening,  after  perfdrminej 
the  duties  of  the  day,  found  siniling  babes  and  a  clean 


hearth — ' My,  lieart  has  loitered  in  the  midst  of  the 

group,  and  has  often  throbbed  with  sympathetic  emotion, 
when .  the  scraping  of  the  well  known  foot,  has  raised  a 
pleasing  tumult-^ 1  declare  so  vulgar  are  ray  con- 
ceptions, that  I  know  not  what  is  wanted  to  render  this  the 
happiest,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable  situation  in  the 
world,  but  a  taste/or  literature ^  to  throw  a  little  variety 
and  interest  into  social  converse,  and  some  superfluous 
money  to  give  to  the  needy,  and  to  buy  books." 

P.  196.  When  poverty  is  more  disgraceful  than  vice, 
is  not  moralit}*'  cut  to  the  quick." 

DUTIES  DONE  BY  DEPUTIES. 

P.  J 9 1.  **  In  the  superior  ranks  of  life,  every  duty  u 
done  by  deputies,  as  if  duties  could  ever  be  waved,  and  the 
vain  pleasures  which  consequent  idleness  forces  the  rich 
to  pursue,  appear  so  enticing  to  the  next  rank,  that  the 
numerous  scramblers  for  wealth,  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
tread  on  their  heels." 


P.    191.    THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION   Al^SWBRED : 

WHAT  HAVE  WOMEN  TO   DO    IN     SOCIETY  BUT  TO  LOtTfiR 

WITH   EASY  GTIACE  ?  » 

Women  in  particular  all  want  to  be  ladies ;  which  il 
simply  to  have  nothing  to  do,  but  listlessly  to.  go,  they 
scarcely  care  where,  for  they  cannot  tell  what— —Bat 
what  have  women  to  do  in  society  I  may  be  asked,  but  to 
loiter  with  easy  grace?  Surely  you  would  not  condemn 
them  all  to  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  be^r !  No—- 
women  might  study  the  art  of  healing,  and  be  physicians 
as  well  as  nurses — and  midvvifry  decency  seei^s  to  allot 
them,  though  I  am  afraid  the  word  midwife  in  our  dic- 
tionaries, will  soon  give  place  to  accoucheur,  and  one 
proof  of  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  be  effaced  from  the 
knguage*—— Business  of  various  kinds  they  might 
likewise  pursue,  if  they  were  educated  in  a  more  orderly 
manner,  which  might  save  many  front  common  and  legal 

^  Custom  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  certainly  tKe 
attendance  of  men  on  such  occasions,  is  both  indelicate  and 
Iminodest-v^cow^^fiR^s  note. 
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prosiiiiition^— Women  would  not  th*n  marry  for  a 
support,  as  men  accept  of  places  undi:r  government,  and 
neglecL  the  implied  duties — nor  would  an  attempt  to  earn 
their  own  subsistence,  a  most  laudable  one !  sink  (hem 
almost  to  (he  level  of  tiinse  poor  abandoned  creatures, 
.  who  live  by  prostitution — for  are  not  milliners  and  man- 
tua-makcrs  reckoned  the  next  class — But  as  women  edu. 
caled  like  pentlewomen,  are  never  designed  for  the  humi- 
liating situation  which  necessity  sometimes  forces  them  to 
fill;  those  situations  are  considered  in  the  light  of  a  de- 
gradation, and  they  know  little  of  the  human  heart,  who 
need  bf    told,    that    nothing    so    painfully  sharpens    the 

sensibility,  as  auth  a  fall  in  life Some    of 

these  women  might  be  restrained  from  marrying  by  a 
proper,  spirit  of  delicacy,  and  others  may  not  have 
It  in  their  power  to  escape  in  this  pitiful  way  from  servi- 
tude ;  is  not  that  government  then  very  defective,  and 
very  uninindful  of  one  half  of  its  members^  that  does  not 
provide  for  honest,  independent  women,  by  encouraging 
them  to  fill  respectable  stations* — How  many  women  thus 
waste  life  away,  the  prey  of  discontent,  who  might  have 
practised  as  physicians,  regulated  a  farm,  managed  a 
shop,  and  stood  erect,  supported  by  their  own  industry, 
instead  of  hanging  their  beads  surcharged  with  the  dew 
of  sensibility,  that  consumes  the  beauty,  to    which   it  at 

first  gave  lustre How  much  more  respeciable  is   the 

^oman  who  earns  her  bread  by  fulfilling  any  duty,  than 
tlie  most  accomplished  beauty  !  beauty  did  I  say  ?  so  sen- 
liible  am  I  of  the  beauty  of  moral  loveliness,  the  barmo- 
jiious  propriety  that  attunes  the  passions  of  a  "ell  re- 
gulated mind,  that  1  btush  at  making  the  comparison." 

FAGCS   169 — 199,   &C.    ON  THE    USE    AND    ABUSE  OF   PA- 
RENTAL AUTHOBITY. 

•  "  Parental  affection  indeed  in  many  minds  is  but  a. 
'pretext  to  tyrannize,  where  it  can  be  done  with  impunityj 

'     "  This  cemplsint  of  M.  Woolstoncraft  brings  to  my  recoltec- 

tion  another,  which  1  think  may  be  made  with  justice Itiithe 

shameful  neglect  of  those  of  our  fellow-creatures  so  much  enti- 
tled lo  our  pity,  who  in  a  state  uf  derangement,  are  per- 
mitted to  wander  up  and  down  in  some  countries,  without  pro- 
tection or  support,  exposed  to  tbe  insults  anJ  injuries  o' 
cilesi  mobs;  and  against  wh 
charily,  almoif  eveny  door  k  st 


r  ihijpugh  fear  or  want  o 
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for  only  good  and  wise  men  are  content^  with  the  resfMCt 
that  will  bear  discMfi$k>iir«--Couvinced  that  they  have  a 
right  to  what  they  insist  on ,  they  d«i  not  fear  reasoiiy  <ir 
dread  the  sifting  of  subjeots  that  recur  k>  natural  justice^ 
because  they  firmly  believe  that  the  more  enlightened  the 
human  mind  becomes,  the  deeper  root  will  just  and 
simple  principles  take-^Tbey  do  oot  rest  in  expedients, 
or  grant  that  what  is  metaphysically  true  can  be  practi- 
cally false  ;  but  disdaining  the  shifts  of  the  moment,  they 
calmly  wait  till  time  sanctioning  innovatiouo,  silenoes. 
the  hiss  of  selfishness  or  envy. 

^^  I  distinguish  between  the  natural  and  artificial  duty 
due  to  parents— The  parent  who  sedulously  eodea« 
vours  to  form  the  heart,  and  enlarge  the  understand* 
ing  of  his  child,  has  given  that  dignity  to  the  dis« 
charge  of  a  duty  common  to  the  whole  animal  world  tjiat 
only  reason  can  give — this  is  that  parental  affection  of 
humanity,  which  leaves  instinctive  natural  afiectioa  far 
behind— such  a  parent  acquires  all  the  rights  of  tbe  most 
sacred  friendship,  and  his  advice,  even  when  his  child 
is  advanced  in  life,  demands  serious  consideration- 
With  respect  to  marriage,  though  after  'one  and  twenty, 
a  parent  seems  t^  'hftte  no  iright,  to  witboltl  his  consent; 
yet  twenty  years  of  solicitude  call  for  a  return,  4ih1  tbe 
aon  ought  at  least  to  pdromisc  not  to  marry  for  two  or  tbrioe 
years,  should  tiie  object  of  bis  choice  not  entirely  meet 
with  the  .appnobatioQ  of  his  first  friend«^-**-But  respect 
for  parents  in  general  is  a  much  more  debasing  principk  i 
it  is  only  a  selfish  respect  for  property — Tbe  fisitber  who 
is  blindly  obeyed,  is  obeyed  «(Qly  from  sheer  weakness^ 
or  fi-'Om  motives  tbat  degrade  the  buoian  character-*--—- A 
great  proportion  of  the  misery  that  wanders  in  hideous 
jforms  aroiM»d  tihe  wonkl,  is  allowed  to  rise  from  the  ue-. 
gligence  of  pai^eots,^  and  still  these  are  the  people^  whe 
are  most  tenacious  of  what  they  term  a  natural  right, 
though  it  be  subaersive  of  the  birth-right  of  nan, 
tbe  right  of  acting  according  to  the  direction  .of  his  own 
reason.'* 

P.  201.  '^,The  indoknt  parent  of  high  rank,  uMtyitis 
true  extort  a.ahew  of  respect  from  his  ohiW  ;  and  females 
•n  the  continent,  are  particularly  subject  -to  tbe  views  of 
their  families,  wfao  never  think  ^f  eonsukiog  their  incti^ 

^  i)t  from  thtfr  abuse  of  autboritv. 
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MtionSy  or  proriding  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  victinii 
of  their  prid&--the  coofeauence  it  notorious — these  du^ 
tiful  daughters  become  adoitevessesi  and  neglect  the  edu- 
cation  of  their  children,  from  whom  they  in  their  turn 
exact  the  same  kind  of  obedience*** 

p.   174. — NEGATIVE  AND  ACTIVE  CHARACTERS  CONTRASTtD. 

*'  I  am  apt  to  conclude  from  experience,  that  where 
•the  virtue  of  two  people  is  nearly  equal,  the  most  nega- 
tive character  is  liked  best  by  the  world  at  large,  whilst 
the  other  may  have  most  friends  in  private  life — But  the 
hills  and  dales,  clouds  and  sunshine  conspicuous  in  the 
virtues  of  great  men,  set  oflPeach  other,  and  though  they 
afford  envious  weakness  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at,  the  real 
character  will  still  work  its  way  to  light,  though  bespat- 
tered by  weak  affection  or  ingenious  malice.'* 

REMARKS — Hills  and  dales,  clouds  aad  sunshine,  are 

metaphors  which  require  some  consideration- she  has 

not  honoured  the  negative  characters  spoken  of  with 
these  metaphors— ^it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  trace  the 
two  examples  she  has  introduced,  through  the  successions 
of  nature,  fortune,  education  and  habits ;  and  by  giving 
to  each  class  its  appropriate  features.,  see  which  is  the 

most  beatiful 1  shall   begin  with  the  negative,    and 

shall  be  short— -It  is  the  character  which  in  this  life,  truly 
possesseth  its  good  things — few  are  its  hills  and  dales, 
clouds  and  sunshine — for  Us  life  runs  on  in  one  uniform 

useless  current And  first  we  shall  examine  its  nature — 

born  of  healthy  parents,  the  animal  is  landed  sound  upon 
the  green  sod  of  life—* — Secondly  its  fortun&^the  pasture 
assigned  for  its  support  was  rich  and  pleutiful— -with  con* 
scientious  scrupulosity,  or  great  mental  powers,  it  was 

never  overstocked it  bad  no  great  extremes  of  passion 

to  contend  with,  and  it  was  burdened  with  few  instruc- 
tions ;  of  these,  the  principal  were,  to  conform  to  the  ex* 
isting  customs  of  society,  whatever  they  might  be,  and 
to  its  laws,  from  a  motive  of  present  safety  and  honour. 
Within  these  enclosures  it  might  range  atlarge*-4t  might 
feed  and  fatten,  and  pass  witboift  a  shade  of  calumny  to 

its  grave If  it  overlooked  the  poor^  and  the  afflicted 

in  its  private  walks — in  its  public  contributions, 
it  paid  homage  to  the  rights  c^  humanity — if  in  its 
private  gratifications  it  disregarded  the  laws  of  reli* 
gion,    as  infringing  upon  its  pleasures;   in  its  public 
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conduct,  it  maihUined  the  pomp  and  respfciabilttf/  of 
religion,  as  a  good  political  moQhine^  by  a  strict  attend- 
ance at  the  teoipky  .and-  by  coiitributing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  priests— —In  fact?  it  was  born  well — lived 
well — was  well  receiyed .  ibroHgb  the  whole  course  of  its 
life  io  society  ;  and  without  a  single  scruple  of  genuine 
virtue,  or  independent  principle,  died  with  a  good  re- 
putation. ■'•■■■  

With  the  negative,  I  shall  contrast  the  great  or  perfect 
character,  and  shall  give  a  few  specimens  from  well  known, 
examples— —Perfection  in  the  absolute  sense,  belongeth 
owly  unto  God^ — nevertheless  there-  have  been  persons, 
whose  characters,  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  nature, 
grace  and  fortune,  have  exhibited  to  mankind  singular 
examples  of  greatness,  considered  as  men  i  aad  ^others 
upon  whom  this  triumvirate  have  not  so  graciously  smiled^ 
have  nevertheless,  ultimately  manifested  irue  greatness 
of  mind,  by  their  pursuit  of  valuable  objects.;  and 
althoucrh .  discouraged  and  oppressed  by  ionumerable 
difficulties,    bave   ri#en  again   and,  again,  to  grasp   the 

true   objects  of    existence ^Under  the  bead,  of  great 

and  extraordinary  examples,  \  think  William  Penn  consi- 
dered as:a  religious  and  political  reformer,  and  the  Abbe 
Feuelon  as  a  pious. priest  and  philpsophcr,  may  be  justly 
ranked-'-^— The  mild  and  tolerant  system  of  Penn,  so  op- 
posite to  that  sanguinary  policy^  whjch  spurns  at  every 
patient  :effort  \to  reform,  and  will  be  glutted  only  with 
blood  ;  has  given  posterity  an  unerring  clue  to  his  charac* 
ter — his  piety  .as  well  as  al^ilities,  have  become  conspicuous, 
by  the  sacrifices  which  be  made,  tp  conscience,  and  by 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  peaceable  principles  of  the 
gospel^  in  ,an  age,  when  even  religion  itself  seemed 
under  martial  and  sauguipary  influence. 

The  sun  of  prosperity  shone  upon  the  birth  of  Penn— 
for  his  father  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  British 
navy — and  the.  duke  of  Ybrk,  afterwards  king  James  II. 
was. their  friend  and  patron — but  notwithstanding^ these 
auspicious  om^ns  (such,  is  the  uncertainty  of  human 
things)  that  he  had  scarcely  attained  his.  sixteenth-year^ 
before  he  was  expelled  from  college  for  non-conformity  ; 
and  for  iiis  subsequent  obedience  to  apprehended  duty, 
was  even,  turned  oul  of  doors  by  his  father  ^  ■■  In  a,  few 
years,  however^,  the  cloud  of  parental  disapprobation 
gave  vf ay  to  natural  affection  and. the  force  of  truth 
it  is  reasonable,  tOi suppose,  that  this  change  in  his  fatbexls 
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oonduety  was  prodaeetj  by  th€  perteption  of  a  divine* 
band  being  concerned,  in  toe  formation  of  his  son's  cba^ 
racter — for  in  his  last  illness^  after  having  beqaeathed  to 
him  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  transmitted  through  him  to 
posterity  this  sentence—"  Son,  William,  if  you  and 
your  friends,  continue  your  plain  way  of  speakincf,  and 
your  plain  way  of  preaching,    you   will   outdo  all   the- 

priests  in  the  world" How  far  this  prediction  may  yet 

be  fulfilled,  is  not  for  us  to  determine-— I  should  be  happy 
to  !«ee  the  successors  of  this  great  man,  emulate  his  zeal* 
and  diligence  in  the  work  of  reformation— The  prin* 
ciples  he  adopted,  have  no  doubt  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  although  of  late  apparently  mach  neglected,  have 
not  been  widiout  their  influence  in  the  political  and  moral 
world-^ — But  it  is  the  character  of  Penn,  and  not  the 
conduct  of  his  successors,  which  is  the  pjesent  object  of 
our  consideration — and  we  shall  accordingly  take  a  view 
of  htm  in  the  second  and  more  remarkable  ftage  of  his* 
character — that  of  the  proprietor  of  a  prorince,  and  the 

goverrior  of  a  free  people After  the  restoration  of 

Charles  II.  the  assumed  sovereignty  of  England,  over  a 
province  of  North  America,  since  csftted  by  his  name,  is  ^ 
transfened  to- him,  as  a  debt  due  to  hts  fiither  by  the 
state— his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  sbewa  his  principles 
of  justice ;  for  not  considering  the  title  of  England  valid 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  he  again  obtains  the  firovince,  by 
a  right  of  honest'  purchase  firom  the  natives,  and  opens 
an  asylum  there  for  the  persecuted  of  all  nations,  re- 
quiring only  as  the  terms  of  their  admission,  the  worship 
of  one  true  God  ;  and  a  submission  of  their  lives  to  laws 
founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  universal  justice— <*-Tbe 
wisdom  and  moderation ,  of  his  govomment,  are  now  so 
well  known,  and  so  much  admired,  that  any  aittempt  of 
mine  to  pourtray  them,  I  am  sensible,  must  fall  far  abort 
6f  the  excellent  original — bis  character,  however,  canoet 
be  held  out  to  posterity  as  an  object  of  imitation,  without 
noticing  the  piety  and  philanthropy  which  influenced  his 
public  conduct,  and  by  which  he  became  a  singular  znd 
distiMt  character  from  all  other  men  in  p«w0r— Peon 
has  given  the  world  aproof,  thzt  however difieuitUi  homan 
nature,  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  gepernor  of  H  ptfople^ 
to  approach  the  standard  of  cErristian  monria^  itt  pubtic, 
as  well  as  in  private  life-— ^He  has  iNtouedl^iaMiterity, 
that  what  ii  speculathely  tr^^f  is  not  jii'#rllMiiig^islBe--r^ 
for  fie  adhered  to  the  last,  to  the  gospel  ^  (MMd^  wbMi 
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forbids  aii  wars  anil  Rghtings,  nor  was  he  mistaken  in  hi( 
faith — for  both  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends  (with- 
out military  force)  were  kept  in  peace  and  safety  ;  while 
the  neighboring  provinces  were  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Indians,  who  by  the  Divine  influence,  ihrougli 
the  conduct  and   conversation  of  Penu  and  his  friends, 

were  converted  into  friends  and  allies Thus  Penn  anil 

ht»  friends  have  set  the  world  an  example  of  suffering  for 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  conqnerin^r  by  it — they  did 
the  first  in  their  native  country  ;  when  rather  tlian  yield 
active  obedience  lo  cruel  and  oppressive  laws,  they  often 
laid  down  their  harmless  lives  in  prison,  after  having  peace- 
ably submitted  to  be  robbed  of  their  liberty  and  property 
by  the  hand  of  power — they  did  the  second  in  the  new  world, 
when  by  the  force  of  love  and  juitice,  they  conquered  the 
ferocity  of  a  savage  people — founded  acommunity  within 
their  borders — governed  and  maintained  it  for  near  sixty 
years  without  force  of  arras — and  died  with  t!ie  universal 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  good — and  in  harmony  with 
the  natives,  whose  posterity  bless  their  memory  to  this 
day. 

As  Penn  was  incapable  of  wading  through  blood,  or 
even  exercising  fraud  to  arrive  at  dominion — so  when  he 
had  obtained  it  by  just  and  peachable  measurer,  lie  did 
not,  like  the  Presbyterians  of  New  England,  depart  from 

\  his  principles  in  the  exercise  of  bis  newly  acquired  au- 
thority—^He  put  no  man  to  death,  but  for  the  crime  of 
wilful  murder — aad  this  humanity  of  the  criminal  code 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  for  its  object  the  reformation 
of  offenders,  is  justly  admired  by  the  wise  and  good  of 
all  nations,  and  has  effected  in  ihe  country  where  it  is 
established,  such  a  diminution  of  crimes,  as  speaks 
loudly  in  favour  of  the  gospel  system  of  peace  and  for- 
bearance  .—Although  William  Penn  was  only  an  in- 
strument of  Providence  in  the  work  of  reformation  ;  and 
posterity  totally  indebted  to  that  all  governing  power  for 
the  light  which  siione  through  him — nevertheless  as  a 
providential  instrument,  he  is  worthy  of  being  had  in 
remembrance — It  may  prove  serviceable,  particularly  to 
the  great,  to  recollect  the  example  which  he  (a  man  of 
their  own  class)  has  given  thg  world,  in  the  use  which  he 
made  of  wealth  and  power — in  the  miseries,  from  w|)ic!i 

\  he  actually  delivered  many — in  the  immense  labors  which 
he  went  through  both  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  virtue ;  and  in  the  wholesomF?  laws  which 
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he  instituted  for  tbe  comfoK    and    protectidtl   of  his 

people Kxpefrience  bird  prepared  his  mind  for,  and 

exactly  suited  it  to  the  statiofn,  \^hich  Providence  called 
him  to  fill  in  the  new  world  ;  and  the  operations  of  the 
same  Providence  are  remarksibly  conspicuous,  iti  sending 
him  a  people  to  govern,  who  were  qualified  by  similar 
experience  and  hardships,  to  cultivate  a  wilderness,  and 
to  enjoy  and  communicate  to  posterity,  the  sweets  of  vir- 
tuous freedom — had  not  Penn  been  favoured  with  such 
characters  to  people  his  new  province,  his  virtUes^  and 
abilities  must  have  remained  in  a  great  degree  in- ope- 
rative and  unknown  to  future  ages — but  that  Providence 
which  had  prepared,  and  called  him  to  stand  upbn  an 
eminent  scaflToId  of  the  refor ligation,  had  also  prepared  a 
host  of  similar  characters  to  flock  round  the  edifice  be 
was  building — and  he  lived  not  only  to  place  the  top 
Stone  on  this  temple  of  peace,  but  to  see  it  protected  by 
christian  laws,  under  the  influence  and  guardi&nship  of 
Its  Spiritual  founder--^— The  talents  and  labors  of  WiHiam 
Pcnrt,  would  have  been  lost  on  a  warlike  people;  and 
his  principles  would  not  suffer  him  to  have  recourse  to 
flnesse  as  an  ihstrnment  of  poRcy,  6t  as  a  substitute  for 
force ;  nor  was  it  necessary  in  the  g^overnment  of  a  vir^ 
tuous  people,  who  from  principle  complied  with  thfe 
requisitions  of  justice— nor  in  the  enforcement  of  la^s^ 
which  had  nothing  for  their  object,  but  public  ha?ppin€ss 
grounded  on  the  equal  distribution  of  rights. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  man's  character  form  fo  that 
of  Lewis  le  Grand — how  st«rongly  af  e  we  reminded  in  the 
history  of  this  prince,  of  thfe  grandeur  of  Satan  sur- 
rounded by  flames  and  firebrands ;  or  of  Pluto  in  bis 
dark  dominions,  with  sullen  majesty,  employing  trocfps 
of  furies  to  desolate  the  earth — but  the  ensigns  of  de«* 
truction  and  slavery,  were  not  those  which  Peon  held 
out  to  the  surrounding  nations,  as  the  proofs  of  his 
greatness,  or  as  a  beacon  to  attract  the  unfortunate  to  his 
shores — ab  no — his  little  province,  the  coHidionf  asyluoi 
of  distressed  mariners  on  lifb^s  tempestuous  sea,  invited 
their  approach,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  justice  of  i!s  laws — the  consequenjce  is — ^that  not  only 
by  such  a  course  of  actiony»he  has  secti'red  his  own  hap- 
piness— but  that  the  language  of  his  example  contiwaes 
loudly  to  speak  to  all  succeeding  governors,  who  profess 
to  admire  it — **  follow  me,  as  I  followed  Christ.** 

Having  traced  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  I  a^eknow* 
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iedg^  the  outlines  of  this  grei^t  man^s  character-— I  shall 
proceed  to  speak  a  little  of  the  Abbe  Fenelon,  whose 
piety  to  God,  benevolence  to  man,  and  extraordinary 
talents,  have  placed  him  in  tlie  first  rank  of  public  cha- 
racters. 

«  _ 

In  early  life,  there  appeared  much  nfodesty  and  reserve 
in  the  disposition  of  this  great  man- — NAtuue  had  fonued 
him  to  enjoy — raiher  the  sweets  pf  virtuous  retiretvient^ 
than  the  splendor  of  a  court— and  although  Providence 
led  him  step  by  step,  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  yet 
his  native  modesty,  meekness,  and  humility,  seem  never 
to  have  forsaken  l\im  ■  ■  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  not 
finding  hinj,  in  the  circle  of  his  parasites,  said  to  biui  oup 
day,  "  Sir,  you  seem  as  if  you  have  a  n>ind  to^be  for* 
gotten,  and  you  shall  be  so*'- — butFenelon's  arnbition  wa$ 
to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence^  and  not  the  slave  of 
arbitrary  power. 

The  French  monareh  having  appointed  him  with  others 
of  his  brethren,  on  a  mission  to  proselyte,  or  recall  ta 
the  iinity  of  the  catholic  church,  certain  of  his  prptestant 
subjects — the  Abbe  refus^  to  accompany  them,  until  the 
tyrant  consented  that  they  should  proceed  without  mi* 
litary  force — bis  sentiment^  on  the  $ubjept  of  religious 

freedom,  are  preserved  in  the  nietp^oirs  of  his  life ti| 

a  conversation  which  be  held  with  a  you4ig  prince,  he 
recommended  him  to  allow  hi$  subjects  liberty  of  corvr 
science ;  observing  that  conscience  is  an  impregnable 
fortfessvvhich  no  man  can  foroe,  and  th^t^hpwever  bypo^ 
cirites  may  be  made  by  persecutiqn,  it  uev^r  n>ade  bpnef^ 
men,  or  sincere  converts. 

The  Abbe  Fenelon  (vybose  wmti  and  pbaitact^  I  barf 
introduced,  as  believing  them  from  the  reports  of  history, 
to  deserve  the  veneration  of  posiefi^y.)  mtk  Perm's  aeur 
timents  and  opportunities,  would  pr?obably  have  biteq  a# 
great  a  character — but  education  and  fortune  did  pot 
conspire  in  the  same  manner,  to  render  his  virtues  and 
talents  useful — for  by  the  formei*,  he  had  more  super- 
stition— and  the  latter  had  not  conferred  upon  hiu)  the 
government  of  a  country,  oor  eveiP  delivered  him  from 
the  tyranny  of  that  in  which  be  was  born — nevertheless 
lie  made  great  advances  toward  reformation --Tr*|n  his 
religious  coa) positions,  lie  invited  the  attention  pf  \\ii^ 
people,  more  to  the  interior  than  the  exterior  of  religion-*- 
In  his  political  system,  justice  and  moderation,  isncpu- 
ragcment  of  industry  and  arts,  and  ao  absolute  ilu^Jb^ 
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ration  against  offensive  war,  with  all  its  sanctioned  abuses^ 

every  where  appear ^He  was  a  great  man,  but  if  we 

were  only  to  look  for  his  character  in  Telemachus,  that 
beautiful  production,  without  any  other  clue  to  discover 
the  Author,  we  should  conclude  he  was  rather  a  wise  and 
virtuous  heathen,  than  a  christian  philosopher — but  in 
the  history  of  Pend  and  his  government,  we  rise  higher 
and  see  something  divine — we  see  something  near  a 
perfect  conformity^  not  only  to  the  principles  of  natural 
justice,  but  to  the  piety,  humanity,  and  unresisting 
temper  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Having  given  my  readers  two  extraordinary  examples 
of  human  excellence,  from  public  and  exalted  life — I 
shall  enter  into  the  gloomy  mansions  of  misery,  for  the 
last,  but  not  the  least  sketch  of  human  greatness. 

This  most  interesting  and  affecting  species  of  greatness, 
is  exemplified  in  the  smile  of  joy  which  illumes  the 
christian's  countenance,  when  on  the  bed  of  languishing, 
his  longing  faith  has  found  the  Hope  of  Nations. 

It  is  exemplified  in  the  tear  of  pious  resignation,  which 
stands  glistening  in  his  eye,  and  commands,  sympathy 
and  affection,  when  heaven  in  the  severity  of  its  love, 
has  deprived  him  of  friends,  of  place  and  power — and 
left  him  nothing  wherein  to  trust  but  God. 

If  any  man  in  these  or  similar  situations,  has  been 
overtaken  by  a  deep  and  penetrating  sense  of  misery  ; 
and  in  that  misery  has  looked  to  the  Author  of  nature, 
and  the  God  of  bounty  for  help,  and  has  received  it 
immediately  by  infusion  from  bis  own  spirit — however  he 
may  be  clad  in  rags,  or  buried  in  a  desert — however  be 
may  be  surrounded  with  poverty,  and  deprived  of  friends, 
or  in  the  midst  of  dangers — he  becomes  instantaneously 
great — ^he  becomes  equal  to  every  thing  which  he  has  to 
suffer  or  to  do — he  is  that  moment  enabled  to  look  dowa 
with  indifference  upon  all  the  little  things  of  the  planet, 
upon  which  his  dust  creeps,  but  above  which  his  spirit 
soars-^If  this  is  his  experience  in  the  populous  haunts  of 
men  (as  has  been  often  the  case)  it  will  give  him  no 
concern  that  he  passes  unnoticed  in  the  crowd — nor 
will  the  costly  dwellings  of  the  rich,  or  their  ensigns  of 
grandeur,  excite  his  euvy — he  feels  that  he  himself  is  iu 
possession  of  true  happiness,  and  experience  has  taught 
him,  that  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  utmost  gra- 
tification, either  of  the  proud,  or  the  sensual  passions  of 
nature^-^nor  would  he  exchange  his  situation  at  that  time^ 
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for  "  crowns  or  sceptres  or  any   such   little  things^* 
This  greatness  of  mind  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  subsist,  when  this  ball  and  the  emmets  that  creep 
upon  it,  have  disappeared  and  are  forgotten. 

P.  83— ON  EDUCATION. 

'^  Mankind  seems  to  agree  that  children  should  be  left 
under  the  management  of  women  during  their  childhood. 
Now  from  all  the  observation  that  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  women  of  sensibility  are  the  most  unfit  for  this 
task,  because  they  will  infallibly,  carried  away  by  their 
feelings,  spoil  a  child's  temper* — The  management  of  the 
temper,  the  first  and  most  important  branch  of  education, 
requires  the  sober,  steady  eye  of  reason — a  plan  of  cout 
duct  equally '  distant  from  tyranny  and  indulgence — ^yet 
these  are  the  extremes  that  people  of  sensibility  alter- 
nately fall  into,  always  shooting  beyond  the  mark. 

P.  92.  Severity  (continues  our  author)  is  frequently 
the  most  certain,  as  well  as  the  most  sublime  proof  of 
affection,  and  the  want  of  power  over  the  feelings,  and 
of  that  lofty  dignified  affection,  which  makes  a  person 
prefer  the  future  good  of  the  beloved  object  to  a  present 
gratification,  is  the  reason  why  so  many  fond  mothers 
spoil  their  children,  and  has  made  it  questionable  whether 
neglect  or  indulgence  is  most  hurtful— but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  latter  has  done  mosf^  harm. 

P.  163.  The  ridiculous  falsities  which  are  told  to' 
children  from  mistaken  notions  r  modesty,  tend  very 
early  to  inflame  their  imaginatic  ns,  and  set  their  little 
minds  to  work  respecting  subje  ,ts,  which  nature  never 
intended  they  shoula  think  of,  till  the  body  arrived  at 
some  degree  of  maturity — then  the  passions  naturally 
begin  to  take  place  of  the  senses,  as  instraments  to  unfold 
the  understanding  and  form  the  moral  character-^On 
this  passage  she  makes  the  following  note-— Children  very 
early  see  cats  with  their  kittens,  birds  with  their  young 
ones,  &c. —  why  then  are  they  not  to  be  told,  that  their 
mothers  carry  and  nourish  them  in  the^same  way  ?  As 
there  would  be  no  appearance  of  mystery  they  would 
never  think  of  the  subject  more — Truth  may  always  be 

*  This  troth  is  filrikingly  exemplified  in  the  coaduct  of  most 
graudmothers. 
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told  to  cliildren,  if  it  be  told  gravely — l)ut  it  is  the  inima- 
desty  of  affected  modesty  that  does  all  the  miBchieF, 
and  this  smoke  heats  the  imagination  by  i^itdeavouring  to 
obscure  certain  objects.  If  indeed  clidilren  cniiid  be 
kept  entirely  from  improper  company,  we  should  never 
allude  to  any  such  subjects,  but  as  this  is  iqipossibli;,  it 
i^i  best  to  tell  iliem  the  tiuth,  especially  a^  i>ui:ti  luforiiia-' 
tion  not  being  interesiini;  to  them,  will  make  tiu  im- 
pression on  their  imagination." 


p.  206  to  224 — ON  PIJBUC  SCHOOLS. 

"  Forcibly  impressed  by  the  reflections  which  the 
si;;lit  of  schools,  as  they  are  ai  preitent  conducted  natu- 
rally suggested — I  have  formerly  delivered  my  opinion 
rather  warmly  in  favour  of  a  private  education,  but 
further  experience  has  led   me  to  view  the  subject  in  a 

diflerent  tight 1  siill  however  think  schools   as  they 

are  now  regulated,  the  hot-beds  of  vice  and  folly,  and 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  supposed  to  be  attained 

there,    merely  cunning   selfishness At   school,    boys 

become  gluttons  and  slovens,  and  instead  of  cultivating 
domestic  affections,  very  early  rush  into  the  hbertinism 
which  destroys  the  constitution  before  it  is  formed,  hard- 
ening the  heart,  as  it  weakens  the  understanding 

I  should  in  fact  be  averse  to  boarding  schools,  if  it  were 
for  no  other  reason,  than  the  unsettled  stale  of  mind, 
which  the  expectation  of  the  vacations  produce — On  these 
the  children's  thoughts  are  fixed,  with  eager  anticipating 
hopes,  for  at  least  to  speak  with  moderation  half  of  the 
time;  and  when  they  arrive,  they  are  spent  in  total 
dissipation,  and  beastly  indulgence — But  on  the  con- 
trary, when  titey  are  brought  up  at  home,  though 
they  may  pursue  a  plan  of  study,  in  a  more  orderly 
manner,  than  can  be  adopted  when  near  a  fourth  part  of 
the  year  is  actually  spent  in  idleness,  and  as  much  more 
in  regret  and  anticipation,  yet  they  there  acquire  too  high 
an  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  from  being  allowed 
to  tyrannize  over  servants,  and  from  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed by  most  mothers  on  the  score  of  manners,  who 
eager  to  teach  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  stiOc 
in  their  birth  the  virtues  of  a  man — The  only  way  to 
avoid  two  extremes  equally  injurrous  to  morality,  would 
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be  to  conlrivc  some  way  of  cumbinmg  a  public  and 
!)nvflte  education Thus  to  make  men  citi- 
zens, two  natural  steps  inigbt  be  taken,  whicli  seem  di- 
recti}'  to  lead  to  tiie  desired  point — for  the  domestic 
affections  that  first  open  the  heart  to  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  humanity  would  be  cultivated,  whilst  the 
children  were  ncverthless  allowed  to  spend  jjreat  part  of 
their  time  on  terms  of  equality  with  other  children.  I 
still  recollect  with  pleasure  the  country  day  school,  where 
a  boy  trudged  in  the  morning'  wet  or  dry,  carrying  his 
books,  and  his  dinner  if  it  were  ata  considerable  distance  ; 
a  servant  did  not  then  lead  master  by  the  hand,  for  when 
he  had  once  put  en  bis  coat  and  breeches,  he  was  allowed 
to  shift  for  himself  and  return  at  the  close  of  tlie  evening, 
to  recount  the    feats  of    the  day,    close  at  the  paternal 

knee this  father's  house  was  his  borne,  and  was  ever 

fondly  remembered  ;  nay  1  appeal  to  some  superior  men, 
who  were  educated  in  this  manner,  whether  the  recol- 
lection of  some  shady  lane,  whcae  they  conned  their 
lessor),  or  of  some  stile  where  ibey  $at  making  a  kite  Ot 
mending  a  bat,  has  not  endeared  their  country  to  them. 
In  order  then  to  inspire  a  love  of  domestic  pleasures, 
children  ought  lo  be  educated  at  home  for  their  own 
sakes — But  if  a  private  education  produces  self-impor- 
tance, or  insulates  a  man  in  bis  family,  the  evil  is  only 
shifted,  not  remedied — this  train  of  reasoning  brings  me 
back  to  a  subject  on  which  I  mean  to  dwell — the  necessity 
of  establishing  proper  day  schools — but  these  should  be 
national  establishments  ;  for  while  school -masters  are  de- 
pendent on  the  caprice  of  parents,  little  can  be  expected 
from  iliem,  more  than  ii  necessary  to  please  ignorant 
people. 

With  what  disgust  have  1  beard  sensible  women,  for 
girls  are  more  restrained  an  cowed  than  boys,  speak  of 
the  wearisome  confinement  which  they  endured  at  school. 
Not  allowed  perhaps  to  step  out  of  one  broad  walk  in  a 
superb  garden,  and  obliged  to  pace  with  sieady  deport- 
ment stupidly  backwards  and  forwards,  holding  up  their 
head,  and  turning  om  their  toes,  with  shoidiler  braced 
back,  instead  of  boundiii>T  as  nature  directs  as  nature 
directs  to  complete  her  own  design,  in  the  various  altitudes 
Ro  conducive  to  health — the  pure  animal  spirits  which 
makes  both  mind  and  body  shoot  out,  and  unfold  the 
fender  blossoms  of  bope,  are  turned  sour,  and  vented  in 
Tainwi*hes,  or  pert  repinings,  that  contract  the  faculties 
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iri>le  Kfe  ?— But  till  more  understiKidiiig  preponderate  in 
.society,  there  will  ever  be  a  want  of  haart  and  taste,  and 
the  harlot's  rouge  will  supply  the  pljace  of  that  celestial 
suffusion,  which  ouly  virtuous  affections  can  give  to  the 
face — Gallantry,  arul  what  is  called  love,  may  subs4st 
without  simplicity  of  character — but  the  main  pillars  of 
affection  are — respect  and  confide?ice.* 

To  render  this   practicable,  day  schools   for  pariicniar 
ages  should  be  established  by  government,  in  which  boys 

and  girls  might  bo  educated  together The  school  for 

the  younger  children,  from   five   to   nine  years  of  a;Lro, 

ought  to  be  absolutely  free  and   open  to  all  classes V 

sufficient  number  of  masters  should  also  b«  chost^n  by  a 
select  committee  in  each  parish,  to  whom  any  coinj)Liiiit 
of  negligence,  &c,  might  be  made,  if  signed  by  six 
of  the  children's  parents" — She  proceeds  to  oi)servc, 
that  ushers  would  then  be  unnecessary,  and  speaks  of 
the  contempt,  with  which  they  are  sometimes  ireated, 
and    then  remarks,    that  ^^  nothing  of  this  kind   could 

"  ^  If  the  qualities  that  deserve  respect^  and  the  truth  and  Bde- 
Jlty  that  secure  coafidjence  are  not  mutual — in  such  an  union, 
the  heart  (where  honor  and  understanding  have  fixed  tbeir 
throne,)  must  languish  a  prey  to  discontent,  unless    it    derive 

peculiar  succours  from  religion A  ligament  of  natural  affec* 

tion,  may  unite  hearts  which  are  not  thus  ennobled,  and  this 
ligament  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  tame  and  steady  in  the  yoke 
of  laboring  life,  the  great  mass  of  mankind ;  aod  hence  early 
marriages,  with  this  singly  qualification,  do  upon  the  whole 
promote  the  interests  of  morality  ■  ■  But  alihough  it  is  causit 
of  gratitude,  that  in  the  animal  world,  animal  affection  does 
sometimes  supply  the  place  of  principle  and  design ;  and  in  the 
world  of  intellect,  duty,  without  the  aids  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence, sometimes  keeps  its  post-— — yet  our  ideas  of  a  happy 
marriage  being  far  above  these  things,  we  cannot  place  them  as 
the  marks  of  so  exalted  a  statCj  ■■  .In  this  state  mutual 

confidence  precludes  deception  and  slavish  fear — mutual  love 
promotes  mutual  interests — benefits  received,  provoke  mutual 
gratitude — suffering,  excites  mutual  sympathy-^and  duty^sttcuns 

'  mutual  and  inviolable  fidelity  Here  are  ihe  niaiLs 

of  a  complete  moral,    intellectual,    and  physical    union  ofj-he 

sexes  and  this  is  marriage —When  those  who  Havej 

gone  through  the  form  of  this  state,  but  have  missed  it^  a.ivan-  ^ 
tages^  unite  in  returning  with  hearts  perfect  toward  tht^Mr  doj, 
andjI^NSPARBNT  TO  BACH  OTHER,  they  enter  the  first  door  whi^k 
leadrto  that  anion  in  heaven »  of  which  marria^fe  \s  r:  t  U<-»i  iv. 
preseataUve  upon  earth/'— "-cohpiler's  note. 

n    I 
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occur  in  an  elementary  day  school,  where  bovs  and  gtrb, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  should  meet  togetner— ^nd  to 
prevent  any  of  the  distinctions  of  vanity,  they  should  be 
dressed  ahke,  and  all  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, or  lea?e  the  school. 

The  school-room  ought  to  be  surrounded  by  a  large 
piece  of  ground,  in  which  the  children  might  be  usefully 
exercised,  for  at  this  age,  they  should  not  be  confined  to 
any  sedeniary  employment,  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time- 
but  these  exerciseE  might  all  be  rendered  a  part  of  ele- 
mentary education,  for  many  things  improve  and  amuie 
(he  «cuses,  wht^n  introduced  as  a  kind  of  shew,  to  the 
principles  of  which  drily  laid  down,  children  would  turn 
a  deaf  ear— for  instance",  botany,  mechanics,  and  astro- 

iionij Rca'litig,  writing,  arithmetic,  natural  history, 

and  sonic  simple  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  might 
fill  up  the  day  ;  but  these  pursuits  should  never  encroach 

on  gymnastic  plays  in  the  open  air The  elements  of 

religion,  history,  the  history  of  man  and  politics,  might 
also  be  taught  by  conversations  in  the  Socratic  form. 

After  the  ase  of  nine,  girls  and  boys  intended  for 
domestic  employments,  or  mechanical  trades,  should  be 
removed  to  other  schools,  and  receive  instruction  in  some 
measure  appropriated  to  the  destination  of  each  indi- 
vidual, the  two  sexes  being  still  together  in  the  morning'i 
but  in  the  afternoon,  the  girls  should  attend  a  school^ 
where  plain  trork,  m an tua- making,  millinery,  &c.  would 

be  iheir  employment The  young  people  of  superiQt 

abilities  or  fortune,  might  now  be  taught  in  aDotber 
school,  the  dead  and  living  languages,  the  eletuents  of 
science',  and  continue  the  study  of  history  and  politics 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,   which  would  not  exclude 

polite  literature Girls  and  boys  still  together?     I 

hear  some  readers  ask  :  yes,  and  I  should  not  fear  any 
other  consequence  than  that  some  early  attachment  migm 
take  place,  which  while  it  had  the  best  effect  on  tb6 
moral  character  of  the  young  people,  might  not  perfectly 
agree  with  the  views  of  their  parents ;  for  it  will  be  a  long 
time  I  fear  before  the  world  is  so  enlightened,  that  parents 
only  anxious  to  render  their  children  virtuous,  will  let 
them  choose  companions  for  themselves — beside  this 
would  he  a  sure  way  to  promote  early  marriages" — and 
from  early  marriages,  the  best  moral  consequences  Qggf. 
What  a  di^erent  character  does  a  married  citiBed 
s^-,ume,    from  the  selfisb  coxcotnb,  who  lires  but  fm 
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liaiseir,  and  who  is  often  afraid  to  marry,  lest  he  ahouU 
not  be  able  to  live  in  a  certain  sty  la*  '  lii  this  plan  of 
education,  the  constitution  of  boys,  would  not  be  ruined 
by  the  early  rfiebaiicheries,  which  now  make  men  ao 
selfish,  nor  girls  rendered  wtak  and  vain,  by  indolence 

■nd  frivolous   pursuits Hut   we   snppose,  that  such  a 

degree  of  ec|iiality  should  be  established  between'  iho 
■ext;s,  as  would  shut  out  ff^llantry  and  coquetry,  yet 
allow   friendship  and    love    ui  teiiiiicr  ilie  bean,  for  the 

discharge  of  higher  duiies These  would  be  schools 

of  morality,  and  the  happiness  of  man  allowed  to  flow 
from  the  pure  spriuf^s  of  duty  and  affection,  what  ad- 
vances might  not  the  human  mind  make  f  Society  can 
only  be  happy  and  free,  in  proporiion  as  it  is  virtuous, 
but  the  presunt  distinctions  CNiablishcd  in  socieiy,  corrode 
nil  private,  and  blast  all  public  virtue. 

I  have  already  inveighed  against  the  custom  nf  con- 
fining girls  to  the  needle,  and  shutdng  them  out  ft6ni  all 
politicalf  and  civil  cniploj  nienis,  for  by  thus  narrowing 
their  minds,  they  are  rendered   incapable  to   fiiltil   the 

peculiar  duties  which  nature  has  assigned  them For 

the  little  knowledge  that  they  are  led  to  acquire  during 
the  important  years  of  youth,  is  merely  relative  to  ac- 
complishments, and  accompllBhmenis  wiibout  a  bottom  ; 
for  ntllcss  the  understanding  be  cilUivated,  stiperlicial 
and  monotonous  Is  every  grace — like  the  charms  of  a 
■made  up  face,  they  only  strike  the  senses  in  acrowd,  but 
at  home  wanting  niindi,  they  want  variety — the  conse- 
quence is  obvious — in  gay  scenes  of  dissipation,  we  mi'et 
with  the  Bttificial  mind  and  ■face,  for  those  who  fly  from 
solitude,  dread  next  to  solitude  the  domesiic  circle;  not 
daring  it  in  their  power  to  athuSe  or  tntcresl,  they  fetl 

*_It  would  b»  well  if  our  kgiilatiire  wtiold  second  the  dcslgiu 
«r  Providence  and  nature  su  far^  aa  to  transl'er  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  present  tasaiion  of  property  in  the  Jianils  o' 
parents  and  guardians  of  children,  to  such  characters  as  ihi»e. 

f  1  bavs  accontpaoied  our  Authur  witb  great  pleasure  m  be 
•i^menu  in  faror  of  a  more  rniiunal  anil  lib«i-al  eiluc<ition  u 
tier  aex,  but  it  appears  to  me,  as  il  she  had  shot  beyuiid  tli« 
circle  of  rCagon,  in  attempting  lo  push  women  into  the  pnlicioal 

world  i Independent  of  the  general  sentiiiient   or  th'-ir  iaca- 

paeity  to  move  in  such  a  sphere  tiow  mui>t  the  onirr  aud  hnmiouy 
of  private  life  be  wounded,  by  their  absence  from  home,  and  by 
that  superiority  to  domestic  concerntj  whicli  thiir  paliUcat  a/»- 
cattoRt  w«uld  b*  liksly  t«  produce. 
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their  own  insigDificance,  or  find  nothing  to  amose  or  itit6- 
rest  thennelves—— Instead  of  pursuing  the  idle  routine 
of  fitthion,  sighing  for  tasteless  shew,  and  heartless  taste, 
with  what  dignity  would  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  form 
mttachments  in  the  schools  that  I  have  cursorily  pointed 
out,  in  which  as  life  advanced,  various  useful  accom- 
plishments might  be  admitted  as  relaxations ;  for  at  these 
schools,  young  people  of  fortune  ought  to  remain  more 
or  less,  till  they  were  of  age i-Those  who  were  de- 
signed for  particular,  professions,  might  attend  three  or 
four  mornings  in  the  week,  the  schools  appropriated  for 

theiir  immeoiate  instruction* 1  only  drop  these  obser- 

Tations  at  present  as  hints ;  rather  indeed  as  an  outline 
of  the  plan  I  mean,  than  a  digested  one,  but  I  must  add, 
that  I  highly  approve  of  one  regulation  mentioned  in  the 
pamphlet  already  alluded  to* — tthat  of  making  the 
children  and  youths  independent  of  the  masters  respect- 
ing punishments — they  should  be  tried  by  their  peers, 
which  would  be  an  admirable  method  of  fixing  sound 

frinciples  of  justice  in  the  mind,  and  might  have  the 
appiest  effect  on  the  temper,  which  is  very  eariy 
soured,  or  irritated  by  tyranny,  till  it  becomes  peevishly 
cunning,  or  ferociously  overbearing. 

*  This  excelleiit  system  of  edacatioo^  our  Author  has  bor- 
fowed  in  part  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  archbishop  of  Auton's, 
M.TalleyFaod*  on  tlM  same  subject,  and  which  she  stiles  a  vciy 
sensible  one. 
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REMARKABLE  RESTORATION  OF  SPEECH  TO  CEftTAlM  CX- 
TUOLICS,  WHOSE  TONGUES  HAD  BEEN  CUT  OUT  BY 
HUNERIC,  FOR  ASSERTING  THE  DlYINrrV  OF  GQiRIST 
IN  OPPOSITION  TO  ARIANISM. 

History  asserts  that  ^certain  Catholics^  whose  tenses 
had  been  cut  out  by  Hunerie  for  opposing  Arianism ; 
were  miraculously  enabled  to  proclaim  aloud,  the  divine 
majesty  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  it  adds-  ^ 
**  This  remarkable  fact  can  scarcely  be  dcniU,  since  it 
is  supported  by  the  most  credible  and  respectable^  wit* 
nesses :  viz.  Victor  of  Utica-^EMRs  of  Gaza— (who  ex- 
amined the  mouths  of  the  persons  in  question,  and  foond 
that  their  tongues  were  entirely  rootra  out)  Prpcopioi— * 
Mitrcellinus  tm  oount — and  thei  Emperor  Justinian* 
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The  army  oF  Marcul  Antoninus  being  surrounded  by 
the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  theRomans  were  at  war,  and 
in  this  (IreadTuI  predicament,  languishing  with  thirst  in  a 
parched  desart,  without  one  drop  of  water ;  were  said- 
to  have  been  relieveil  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  ; 
christian  legion,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  roin,  while' 
the  Marcominaniii  were  dispersed  or  destroyed  by  thunder 
and  lightning — and  although  the  heathen  soldiery  attri- 
buted this  deliverance  to  the  interposition  of  Jupiter,  in 
answer  to  their  prayers — yet  men  of  enltghtenecl  reason, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  form  a  just  conclusion  of  this  (niracte, 
for  such  it  may  be  properly  denominated,  when  they 
reflect  that  during  the  second  century,  in  which  this 
happened;  the  divine  wisdom  continued  to  dispense  to 
the  christian  church,  the  extraordinary  gifts,  with  which 
he  had  at  first  so  remarkably  endowed  it. 


The  Roman  emperor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century, 
permitted  the  Jews  in  his  dominioss  to  attempt  rebuilding 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem — history  informs  u«,  that  encou- 
raged by  his  indulgence,  they  undertook  the  work  ;  but 
that  while  they  were  removing  the  rubbish  before  the. 
foundation  nas  laid,  formidable  balls  of  fire  issuiug  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  dreadful  noise,  dispersed  both  the 
works  and  workmen ;  and  repeated  earthquakes  filled  the 
spectators  with  terror  and  dismay — this  fact  alene,  fur- 
nishes strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  christian  religioti ; 
the  records  of  which  inform  us,  that  one  stone  of  that 
temple  should  not  stand  upon  another;  and  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  limei 
of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled. 


All  tbe  works  of  God  go  on  toward  perfection,  from 
the  germination  of  a  seed  of  grass,  to  ths  perfection  of 
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may   work  "  while  it  is  called  to  day,"  lest  ibe  niglii 

overtake  him  when  no  man  can  wnrk From  these 

observations,  it  appears  that  the  office  of  the  sun  is  two- 
fold'— to  enlighten  and  mature — fruits  of  superior  flavor 
may  therefore  be  expected  from  those  trees  in  the  moral 
vineyard,  which  have  submitted  to  iia  vernal  rays,  and 
proceeded  to  embrace  its  autumnal  influence — or  who  to 
speak  without  a  metaphor,  have  embraced  both  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  from  a  perfect  co:iviction,  that  they  are 
both  necessary  to  inform  the  underatandiug,  and  to  re- 
gulate the  life — and  that  in  fact  they  compose  but  one 
perfect   system. 

If  man  was  capable  of  taking  a  survey  of  the  works  of 

Creation  and  Providence If  he  could  comprehend  the 

whole  plan  of  the  great  Artificer,  Legislator  and  Gover- 
nor— I  have  no  doudt  but  he  would  be  convinced  of  iho 
Eerfet  harmony  of  those  seeming  contrarieties,  which 
ave  puztled  the  minds  of  philosophers;  and  filled  the 
mouths  of  sceptics  with  objections-^ — ■ — Time  and 
eternity  constitute  oae  uniform  whole — to  separate  them  is 
madneiS'^to  form  any  conclusion  of  those  portions  of 
the  divine  administration,'  which  are  visible  lo  htimaii 
sighti  is  similar  to  the  conclusions  which  a  child  would 
form  of  the  di^erent  parts  of  an  immense  machine,  which 
lying  in  broken  fragments  on   the   artist's  table,  exhibit 

no  trace  of  order  or  design just  such  chdJren  arc  we, 

witen  we  attempt  to  separate  the  law  from  the  gospel — 
when  we  reason  upon  Kuniaii  principles  independent 
of  eternity — or  when  we  deduce  conclusions  unfavourable 
to  the  self-denying  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or  the  divine 
administration,  because  in  certain  cases  they  seem  lo 
reverse  the  ordcir  of  nuure,  and  refer  the  attention  of  man 
to  eternity,  for  the  solution  of  those  diiHculiies,  which 
are  unresolvable  in  time,   by  the  principles  of  buinan 


PERSECUTIONS    OF    THE    BKETHRBN    AND    STST1LB3  OF  TlfS' 
FBEE  SPIRIT  IN  THE   TOURTEENTII   CENTORY. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  numbers  of  pious  characters 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  perished  in  the  flames  of  per- 
secution by  the  barbarous  inquisitors  of  the  Latin  church — 
buttbose  called  the  brethren  atid  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
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^v^re  particulrfi!y  .obnoxious  to  their  mge-'*.  For.f^ 
tbissortof  people  pnofessed  an  uncommon  and  Miblpoim 
sort  of  (li'votioii  ;  erideavotirin^  to  call  off  men's  iHii|dj» 
Ironi  the  external  patts  of  reli<^ion,  and  to  win  them  OT#r. 
to  the  invvard  and  spiritual  worship  of  God  ;  they  were 
preatly  eKteemed  by  many  pious,  virf>lt. meaning  people^ 
and  made  many  converts  to  tlieir  opinions-— Nua»bers  of 
them  sufTrfred  death  for  their  fidelity  to  the  grace  re* 
reived,  during  this  century,  both  in  Italy,  Franca,  and 
German  V. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MENKONISTS, 

71)0  Mcnnontsts  or  Mennonites,  a  branch  of  the  Ainu 
bapli:it  church,  practise  water  baptism  by  iniRieraion; 
but  admit  none  to  this  rite,  but  persons  that  are  come 
to  the  full  use  of  their  reason  ;  because  infants  are  m^ 
capable  of  binding  themselves  to  a  holy  life--*-tb^  aooieat 
prmciples  reject  civil  rulers' from  their  comiininroi>-*Bar 
do  they  allow  any  of  thejr  members  to  perform  tbe 
functions  of  magistracy-^they  deny  the  iawfulnefes  of 
repelling  force  by  force,  and  consider  war  in  all  its  shapes 
as  unchristian  and  unjust — they  also  refuse  to  confiHrm 
their  testimony  with  an  oath*— 4he  person  irom  whon^ 
they  derive  the  denomination  of  Mennonisis,  iras  Memio 
Simon,  a  native  of  Friezland,  who  bad  formerly  been  a 
popish  priest,  and  a  man  of  dissolute  life  .by  hk  o«vn 
confession— -In  the  year  1536,  he  resigned  his  priestly 
office,  and  publicly  embraced  the  communion  of  thie- 
Anabaptists,  and  shortly'after  assumed  the  functions  of  a 
teacher  in  their  society. 

From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  days,  that  is  during 
the  space  of  twenty-five  years,  he  travelled  from  one 
tountry  to  another  with  his  wife  and  children,  exercising 
bis  ministry  under  calamities  of  various  kinds-^the  laws 
of  those  times  punishing  with  severity,  th^t  professioi) 
which  he  bad  adopted-r— In  dU  the  places  wbere  Ife  tra* 
veiled,  his  ministry  was  attended  with  remarkable  success ; 
bence  he  is  deservedly  looked  upon  at  the  comipop  chief 
of  almost  all  the  Anabaptists— —He  was  a^jsan  of  genius, 

*  Thess  psoplt  f eeni  to  |iaf t  |[tnt  ss/fur  io  refofSI>^^  M  flii 
C^iiaHtNf 
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possftsseil  an  easy  and  persuasive  eloquence;  integrity  of 
heart,  and  a  meek  and  ttacrabie  spirit ;  was  zealous  in  the 
promotion  of  practical  religion,  which  he  recommended 

both  by  example  and  precept Such  a  teacher  must 

have  proved  an  acquisition  lo  the  Anabaptist  church,  at 
a  time  when  the  mistaken  zeal  of  some  of  its  members, 
had  incurred  the  censure  aiid  disapprobatioo  of  the  ge- 
nuine friends  of  Christianity — for  whether  true  or  false, 
lho«e  doctrines  which  they  attempted  forcing  upon  men 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  their  method  of  propagating 
them  was  utterly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel — 
these  unfortunate  men  Tiowever,  met  with  severe  retri- 
bution— for  the  city  of  Monster  in  Westphalia,  the  new 
Jerusalem  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves,  being 
retaken  by  Count  Walcleck,  its  bishop  and  sovereign, f 
many  of  ihem  were  put  to  death;  and  the  governments 
of  those  countries,  where  they  attempted  propagating 
their  sentiments,  being  unanimous  in  tneir  suppression, 
their  warlike  zeal  soon  sub^iided  ;  but  the  mapy  valuable 
principles  of  their  profession  survived  the  storm,  and 
attached  to  their  community,  vase  numbers  of"  exemplary 
rrhristians ;  many  of  whom  in  these  early  days  of  violence, 
had  to  seal  their  testimony  with  tlieir  blood, 

Simon  Menno,  whose  character  and  services  have  beeu 
briefly  related,  after  a  life  of  toil,  peril  and  agitation, 
died  in  peace  at  the  country  seat  of  a  nobleman  in  the 
Duchy  of  Holsteiu,  who  moved  with  compassion  at  a 
view  of  the  perils  to  whicTi  he  was  exposed,  and  ihe  snares 
that  were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  took  hioi  and  certain  of 
his  associates  under  his  protection. 


t  What  a  carious  medley  is  this? 

wliiier. 


ishop. 


,  and 


OF  SOCtNIANISM. 
The  origin  of  Suciiiianism  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  reformation — and  I  believe  the  history  of 
the  church  furnishes  some  instances  of  it,  in  the  first.ages 
of  Christianity — but  iis  votaries  do  not  seem  tp  have  had 
opportunity  of  forming  themselves  into  a  distinct  body,* 
until  by  an  order  of  the  diet  of  Pelnkow  in  Poland, 
comraatidiiig  them  to  separate  from  the   commuqion  of 


iIm  nfioprmckl:  eborclMi  (in  wbicb  tttajr  had 
to  propagate  their  opiBionsV  they .  became  a  diflftiDct 
cieiy  abmil  the  year  1565 — biUierto  indeed,  they  bad  npt 
earned  matters  so  &r  aa  they  did  isfierwards,  for  they. 
paoffitsed  chiefly  the  Arian  doctriDe,  that  tlie  Son  aodt 
the  Spirit  were  tiro  dbtinct  natures  begotten  by  the 
B^ier,  and  subordinate  to  him — but  in  process  of  time 
they  proceeded  to  aUribute  to  Christ,  no  other  digqity 
than  that  of  a  divine  messei^^er ;  and  somie  of  them 
denied  his  miraculous  conception,  and  probably  viewed 
bim  merely  in  the  character  of  a  righteous  man — hence 
it  is  no  wonder  that  their  influence  hs^  decreased,  as  thestji. 
aeotimeots  pursued  to  their  end,  direst  the  gospel  of  those*. 
hopes  and  motives  to  repentance  and  holiness,  which 
me  it  the  advantage  of  every  other  dispensatioor— and  as. 
.tMse  hopes  and  motives  are  founded  upon  the  doctrine^. 
of  the  atoneoMot,  and  the  divine  natuiie  of  Him  who  was 
the  propitiation  for  sin  ;  the  entertainment  of  suqh  mfhi*. 
timentSy  seems  to  me  synonimous,  with  an  entire  rejectioQ  r 
of  the  gospel,  of  which  those  doctrines  form  the  eMffntA^ 
characters  and  as  "it  appears  from  the  accounts  of!  thja 
|)eo(de  (if  the  representations  of  the  historian  he^tru^)^ 
that  they  proceed  to  reject  another  most  es$eQ4iaI  trUtk. 
of  Christianity — namely,  the  influence- of  the  Holy  Spirit 
npoD  the  minids  of  men— I  consider  their  opinions,  wi|b7 
matever  plausibility  they  may  be  propounded,  orliow:* 
ever  they  may  be  supported  by  mep  of  laming  aqdr 
popvlarity,  as  dangerous  errors,  which  oogl^t  to  be  re> 
jected  with    the  utmost   detestation  by  eMcy  Mociirc. 


nOH  PE.  BaOWNE*S    PRINCIPLES    AND    ICAKNERS  OF   THB 

TIMES. 

After  havine  pourtrayed  in  striking  colours  the  requi- 
site qualities  o?  a  great  minister  ot  statesman,  (a  charaetor 
i^bich  does  not  immediately  lye  in  m]^  way,)  be> 
proceeds  to  sketch  that  of  an  trnpHariM  poUAud  wrtUr-^ 
*«Qd  \biicause  in  this  latter  portrait,  I  find^  several 
fleatur^,  which  ought  to  distinguidi  toery  wrtpfp  upola 
every  iheme-^l  am  the  more  dwroha  to  pcpsenre,  and 
perpetuate  tbem« 
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<;9iJUCTS)l  or  AN   IMPARTIAL  POLITICAL  WUITER. 

•*  This  is  a  character  which  hath  never  yet  existed  ;♦ 
Dor  probably  will' ever  appear  in  our  own  country,  flow- 
fiVfix  Ipt  u$  attempt  a  sketch  of  this  ideal  portrait,  for  the 
^§9,  of  thb^p.  ^ho  may  aspire  to  impartiality  ;  and  consider 
fey  what  characteristics  he  would  be  distinguished." 

He  would  chuse  an  untrodden  path  of  politics,  where' 
no  party  man  ever  dared  to  enter." 

"  He  would  be  dislil^ed  liy  party  bigot?  of  every  deoo- 
mination  ;    who   whii^  they  applauded  ope  page  of  his 
^  work,  wou)4  execrate  the  next." 

^*  The  undisguised  .freedom  and  boldness  of  ||iis  manner, 
v^oul^  please  th9  brave,  astonish  the  weak,  disgust  and 
co.nroun.d  ttie'guflty." 

**  Efvery  rank  party  and  profession!  would  acknow- 
ledge bQ  had  dope  tolerable  justice  to  every  rank, 
party  ajid  profession,    their  own  only  excepted." 

**  He  would  be  called  arrogant,  by  those  who  call 
every  thing  arrogance  that  is  not  servility.'*^ 

**  If  he  wrote  in  a  period  wbenbis  country  was  declining^ 
wbUe  he  poipted  out  the  means  from  whence  alone  ho-, 
nest  hope  could  arise,  he  would  be  charged   by  scribe 
bling  sycophants  with  plunging  a  nation  in  despair^ 

**  While  he  poipted  out  the  abuses  of  freedom,  and 
their  fats^I  effects,  he  would  be  blackened  by  designing « 
whisperers  as  the  enemy  of  freedom  itself." 

**  The  worthless  of  every  profession  would  be  his 
sworn  enemies ;  but  most  of  all,  the  worthless  of  liis  own 
profession." 

"  As  he  would  be  reviled  and  defamed  by  the  dissolute 
great  without  caiise,  so  he  would  b^  applauded  by  au 
honest  people  beyond  his  d^servings." 

"  Tho*  his  abilities  were  hmalj,  yet  tlie  integrity  of  his 
intentions  would  make  aoieods  for  ^be  mediocrity  of  his^ 
talents." 

*'  As  such  a  writer  could  have  little  pretensions  to 
literary  fame,  so  be  would  not  be  intoxicated  wa;>  the 
fumes  of  literary  vanity.  But  would  think  with  Sheffitld, 
that 

**  One  moral,  or  a  mere  well  natured  deed, 
Poes  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed." 

*  Can  this  be  posiiblt  ? 
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Tet  though  he  scorned  the  gildings  of  false  ambition 
and  riches  acquired  by  adulation  ;  he  might  not  possibly 
be  unconscious  of  that  unsought  dignity,  that  envira 
auperiority  to  wealth  and  titles,  which  even  the  l6ve  ef 
wisdom  and  virtue  give." 

**  Should  any  of  the  great,  therefore,  affect  to  disdain 
bim,  on  account  of  his  private  station,  he  might  perhaps 
reply  with  Perdita, 

^*  I  was  not  much  afraid :  for  once  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  palace 
Hides  not  his  heavenly  visage  from  my  cottage. 
But  looks  on  both  alike." 

ft3h  "  His  ^^^^  ^^^  unconquered  spirit  would  look  (Town 
witn  contempt  on  views  of  interest,  when  they  came  in 
competition  with  views  of  duty.*' 

^^  Nay  were  he  called  to  so  severe  a  trial,  he  would 
even  dare  to  make  the  greatest  and  the  rarest  of  all  ho- 
nest sacrifices,  that  of  friendship  itself  to  truth  and 
virtue." 

Should  the  sense  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  deter- 
ioine  bim  to  a  farther  prosecution  of  his  labors  be  would 

**  If  such  his  fate,  do  thou  fair  truth  descend. 
And  watchful,  guard  him  in  an  honest  end : 
Kindly  severe  instruct  his  equal  line. 
To  court  no  friend,  nor  own  a  foe,  but  thine. 
But  if  his  giddy  eye  should  vainly  quit 
Thv  sacred  paths,  to  run  the  maze  of  wit^ 
If  his  apostate  heart  should  e*er  incline 
To  offer  in^nse  at  corruption's  shrine. 
Urge,  urge  thy  power,  the  black  attempt  confound, 
Ob  dash  the  smoking  censor  to  the  ground ! 
Thus  awM  to  fear  instructed  man  may  see. 
That  guilt  is  doomed  to  sink  in  ihfamy.*' 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

P.  18,  lines,  for forgettenresA for gottn^ 

—  21,.—    1,  for  it  at  read  is  %t  at. 

—  25,  —  10,  for  in  order  taste  read  in  order  to  taste, 

—  48,. —  16,  for  1/  carried  too  muck  ^  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile, 

read  it  carried  with  it  too  much  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Jew  and  the  Qentlle. 

—  52,  — 20,  for  evinced  read  evidenced, 

—  1 40,  —  22,  for  blessings  read  blessing, 

—  ]69,  —  2!,  omit  the  words  both  before  andsinde  the  revolution, 

—  170,  —  21,  for  present,  or  read  ancient,  and. 

—  ^4-5,  —  5th  and  6th  from  the  bottom,  for  to  draw  dcwn  the 

divine  vengeance  vpon  it,  read  to  involve  it  in  the 
effects  of  his  transgression, 

—  24-7,  —  .  5,  for  possesses  read  receives, 

—  255,  for  23d  24»th,  and  25th  lines,  resid  feeling  that  in 

themselves  there  is  neither  righteousness  nor  strength, 
have  chosen  Jesus  for  the  rock  of  their  salvation, 
and'  labour  with  the  strength  they  have  to  build 
upon  this  rock,  fruits  qf  jttstice, 

-—  261^  —    9,  from  the  bottom,,  for  the  fall  and  the  redempti^, 

read  as  ^  Jail,  so  the  redemption,  ' 

^—  263,  —    5'  for  than  divinity,  read  than  of  divbdty, 

—  265,  —    10,  for  censoriousness  which  tiiust  always  read  deep 
'  ignoramce  qf  retigious  truth  which  always! 

—  325,  -—    4,  for  adapted  reapl  adopted. 

—  346,  —  13,  for  this  read  that, 

—  353,  —    9  and  10,  former  contemplation  of  this  work,  alludes 

principally  to  the  "  Propositions  of  Jansenius 
examined,'^  which  the  Author  designed  to  hiwn 
published  with  this  Volume—but  which,  with 
other  Pieces,  have  been  necessaril)  otnitt«d. 

—  371,  —  20,  /or  view  read  vein. 

«.  372,  —    8,  of  the  noie,  fur  misery  read  mercy. 

—  412,  —  18,  for  post  read  part, 

—  415, —    9,  for  errors  read  error. 
•.415,  —  the  last,  for  have  read  ihed. 

.^  426,  —  1 8,  for  sentiments  read  sentiment, 

.^  431,  .^  },  of  the  note,  for  the  first  sentiments  read  pas%wn$. 


«-«iSS«  —  %  tar  €i€rmif^fikomliHt^ fir  wkombws  time  mmde, 

read  eiemiiy  qf  thou  laun  qf  wkkk  Voltaire 
speaki. 

•—  455,  —  18,  for  iniemal  emd  exUrttai  HaeUukm,  mtA  dhtHii. 

ienml  and   exUmtJ  teibdatioih  wUth  Mi   hem 

m 

given, 
«*-  4S0#       last  line  but  7,  for  infomu  read  ifffbrm. 
•*-  441,  —  22,  of  the  note;  for  the  civil  and  religious  read  the 

religious, 

—  4,  of  said  note  from  the  bottom,  ffx  todts  cut  read 

codes  which  cut. 
«.  44.7,  —  10,  from  the  bottom,  for  into  read  fit. 
—  448,  —    9,  under  Baptism,  for  who  read  fib/  tht^. 

—  15,  under  ditto,  for  uncleanlifess  resid  wicleanness. 
«.  454,  —    9,  for  phasures  read  pleasure. . 

(-•437,  —    1,  insert  the  word  madiine,  after  the  weird  mofe. 


N»  B,  Some  Errors  of  minor  importaDce  bare  been  omitted 
in  the  above  list,  as  il  was  not  thought  esqpedient  to  diferk  the 
Bender's  attentioa  too  much  fix>m  iba  safaject  matter  ofthe  work-— 
his  own  judgment,  it  ii  hoped,  will  conrec^  these  eirors  as  he 
lYMSfts  aloiisr* 


« 


•mim^ 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  DUBLIN. 

Those  Citizens  who  have  given  their  support  to  the 
Author  in  the  publication  of  this  volume,  and  all  others 
who  wish  to  procure  bis  future  publioatioDs ;  are  respecU 
fully  referred  to  John  Gough,  Bookseller,  No.  20, 
Meath-street,  for  the  necessary  infonolatibt},  -who  wiH 
also  takedown  the  names  of  subscribers. 
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